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THE  BRIAND  I  KNEW 
By  Wickham  Steed 

The  world  has  lost  a  great  revolutionary.  The  revolution 
at  which  he  consciously  aimed  was  that  involved  by 
the  substitution  of  the  idea  of  peace  for  the  idea  of  war. 
He  died  not  knowing  if  an  affirmative  answer  can  yet  be 
given  to  the  question  whether  humanity  will  be  ripe  for 
peace,  and  worthy  of  peace,  on  the  hither  side  of  another 
world  convulsion. 

I  remember  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  at  Geneva  during 
the  early  days  of  September,  1928.  The  Briand- Kellogg  Pact 
for  the  renunciation  of  war  had  just  been  signed  in  Paris.  The 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  had  been  in  session  for 
forty-eight  hours.  No  delegate  had  cared  to  open  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  report  of  the  Secretary- General.  There  was, 
in  fact,  a  strike  of  orators,  a  thing  without  precedent  at  Geneva. 
Nevertheless,  a  considerable  event,  the  outlawry  of  war,  had 
just  occurred.  I  had  anticipated  enthusiastic  scenes  and 
what  I  found  was  an  embarrassed  silence. 

At  the  door  of  the  Assembly  Lobby  in  the  Hotel  Victoria 
where  the  Assembly  was  then  sitting,  I  met  M.  Briand,  accom¬ 
panied  by  M.  Politis,  the  delegate  of  Greece. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  say  about  it  ?  ”  M.  Briand  asked. 

“  It’s  the  most  interesting  Assembly  that  I’ve  ever  attended  ”, 
I  replied. 

“  Interesting  ?  How  ?  You  don’t  hear  a  dog  bark.” 

”  Exactly,  M.  le  President.  That  is  what  is  interesting. 
You  are  all  afraid  of  peace.” 

”  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  it.  Why  do  you  think  the 
others  are  ?  ” 

”  For  nearly  ten  years  past  the  delegates  to  the  Assembly 
have  come  here  to  talk  of  peace — and  to  think  of  war.  They 
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are  afraid  of  war,  no  doubt,  and  they  are  always  thinking 
about  it.  They  believe  that  war  may  come  through  this  or 
that  hole  in  the  Covenant ;  and  they  cry  :  ‘  Quick,  stop  up 
that  hole  !  ’  So  they’ve  got  their  eyes  fixed  upon  war,  and 
they  turn  their  backs  upon  peace,  which  they  conceive  of 
solely  as  non-war.  Then  suddenly  comes  your  Briand- 
Kellogg  Pact,  with  its  message,  ‘  No  more  war  !  ’  They  are 
disconcerted.  They  miss  their  regular  job,  and  they  don’t 
know  what  to  say.” 

”  It  is  true  ”,  said  M.  Briand.  ”  The  renunciation  of  war 
is  a  revolution.” 

‘‘  What  reassures  me  in  your  own  case,  M.  le  President  ”, 
I  replied,  ‘‘  is  that  you  have  too  fine  a  past  as  an  old  revolu¬ 
tionary  not  to  be  perfectly  comfortable  in  these  new  circum¬ 
stances.” 

”  M.  le  President  is  no  revolutionary  ”,  interjected  M.  Politis. 
”  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  true  conservative,  for  he  wants  to 
conserve  peace.” 

”  I  dare  say,  ”  I  replied.  ”  But  I  first  met  M.  Aristide  Briand 
in  the  editor’s  room  of  the  Petite  Rdpublique^  ‘  Journal  Socialiste 
Revolutionnaire  ’,  editor,  M.  Alexandre  Millerand,  about  the 
end  of  1895,  if  I  mistake  not.  It  is  even  possible  that  he  was 
assistant  editor.  You,  M.  Politis,  did  not  then  frequent  the 
rue  Montmartre,  nursery  of  statesmen.” 

M.  Briand  laughed  heartily.  ”  It’s  a  good  past  to  have  had  ”, 
he  said.  ”  Let’s  talk  of  this  revolutionary  peace.” 

We  talked  much  about  it,  then  and  later.  His  whole  mind, 
with  its  wide  horizons,  was  illuminated  by  this  idea.  Later 
on,  during  a  journey  from  Geneva  to  Paris,  in  his  ministerial 
carriage,  he  recalled  all  the  revolutionary  and  other  personages 
whom  we  knew  in  the  ‘‘  rue  Montmartre  ”  about  the  end  of 
last  century.  No  one  who  has  not  heard  M.  Briand  tell  the 
stories  of  his  youth  has  ever  known  the  man,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  talkers  of  modern  France. 

In  the  last  few  years  disappointments,  constant  vilification, 
the  mortifications  of  politics  had  somewhat  embittered  his 
spirit.  The  afiair  of  the  Anschluss  a  year  ago  seemed  to 
him  an  act  of  treachery,  a  stab  in  the  back.  It  is  the  authors 
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of  that  ill-omened  project  who  are  responsible  for  his  death, 
who  struck  him  to  the  heart.  The  best  artisan  of  peace  had 
certainly  some  right  not  to  expect  that  traitor  blow.  After  it 
he  was  no  longer  the  Briand  we  had  known. 

For  one  moment  he  was  himself  again.  In  the  speech 
which  he  made  at  the  Assembly  at  Geneva  in  September  last 
he  found  again  the  accent  of  his  great  days.  If  he  confined 
himself  to  outlining  his  thoughts  rather  than  developing  them 
it  was  because  he  knew  that  the  “  i’s  ”  would  be  dotted  and  the 
“  t’s  ”  crossed  next  day  by  M.  de  Madariaga,  and  that  he  would 
thus  avoid  some  of  the  traps  which  were  already  being  laid 
for  him  by  his  adversaries  in  Paris.  The  germ  of  Briand’s 
whole  thought,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  that  speech. 

After  speaking  of  security  as  the  indispensable  condition  of 
disarmament  and  of  the  organization  of  peace  he  said  : 

With  regard  to  security  some  progress  has  really  been  made.  No  one 
can  deny  it.  The  man  who  stands  at  this  tribune  has  done  all  in  his  power 
to  increase  the  sum  of  security  ;  the  Pact  of  Paris  was  conceived  with  this 
intention  ;  certain  tasks  to  which  you  have  devoted  yourselves  and  on  which 
you  are  still  engaged  are  calculated  to  increase  guarantees  of  this  sort. 

War  is  a  crime,  declared  the  nations  which  signed  the  Pact  of  Paris. 
Until  then,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  war  remained,  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  a  lawful  means  of  settling  the  differences  between  peoples :  it  is 
awful  to  think  that,  in  otu:  day,  war  could  be  considered  a  normsd  means  of 
ending  the  discussions  which  might  arise  between  nations.  The  Pact  of 
Paris  declared  that  it  is  wicked  to  resort  to  it,  that  it  constitutes  a  crime 
against  humanity.  All  the  nations  which  signed  this  Pact  declared  that 
they  renounced  the  intention  of  taking  the  fatal  step  of  precipitating  war. 
That  is  something :  morally,  it  is  a  successful  result.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
fact  that  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  there  are  still  cases  in  which 
war  may  breakout.  That  is  forgotten.  If  it  is  right  not  to  let  this  thought 
hypnotize  us,  it  is  not  less  an  eventuality  which  should  engage  our  reflection. 

We  are  approaching  a  date  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  peoples  are  more 
and  more  ardently  fixed.  When,  on  February  2nd,  there  will  be  a  solemn 
gathering  for  such  a  purpose  of  all  the  nations  which  count  in  the  world, 
representing  the  highest  ideal,  the  greatest  authority,  the  most  irresistible 
force ;  when  they  shall  have  met  round  the  same  table  and  shall  have 
this  double  problem  to  face :  the  reduction  of  armaments  combined  with 
recourse  to  juridical  guarantees  and  to  sanctions  of  security,  what  will  they 
do  ?  It  will  be  a  solemn  hour,  and  I  have  to  say  here  that  never  will  the 
nations  have  borne^heavier  responsibility.  It  will  be  a  decisive  hoiir.  Will 
the  nations,  who  can  do  everything,  leave  unanswered  the  terrible  inter¬ 
rogation  which  still  weighs  us  down  ?  That  is  the  question. 
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It  will  suffice  for  them  then  to  say  the  indispensable  words  to  complete, 
in  the  way  of  security  and  of  mut’’al  assistance,  what  has  already  been  done  ; 
it  will  suffice  for  them  to  say  solemnly,  with  all  the  consequences  that  these 
words  entail : 

No  more  war  !  We  do  not  accept  the  position  that,  in  any  case,  for  any 
cause,  in  any  circumstances,  war,  which  we  have  nailed  to  the  pillory  as 
a  crime,  shall  again  go  unpunished. 

If  the  Governments  at  that  moment  pronounce  these  words,  make  this 
gesture,  accomplish  this  act  before  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  brushing  vigor¬ 
ously  aside  all  possibility  of  war  in  the  future,  if  the  unknown  factors  which 
weigh  down  our  Covenant,  which  are  like  a  stain  upon  our  Pact,  disappear, 
the  peoples  on  that  day  may  illuminate,  the  peoples  may  rejoice,  the  peoples 
may  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  large  reduction  of  armaments,  for  the 
situation  will  be  plain,  it  will  be  clear,  it  will  not  be  mortgaged  by  the 
frightful  risk  of  war  which  still  burdens  the  life  of  nations  and  which  is  one 
of  the  deep-seated  causes  of  the  state  of  uneasiness  and  instability  from 
which  the  world  now  suffers. 

Was  the  man  who  spoke  those  words  a  visionary  or  a 
prophet  ?  The  future  will  show.  Despite  the  scepticism  attri¬ 
buted  to  him,  and  which  he  sometimes  seemed  to  flaunt,  he 
was,  like  all  great  revolutionaries,  a  man  of  faith.  He 
certainly  runs  no  danger  of  being  beatifled,  still  less  canonized. 
There  was  no  orthodoxy  about  him.  His  place  among  the 
servants  of  the  idea,  the  apostles  of  truth,  and  therefore  the 
servorum  Deiy  is  none  the  less  assured. 

To  serve  the  cause  of  truth  courage  is  needed.  Briand  was 
a  man  of  courage.  It  happened  that  in  the  early  days  of 
March,  1916,  when  he  was  Prime  Minister,  I  lunched  with 
him  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  The  German  thrust  at  Verdun 
had  just  begun.  Douaumont  had  been  taken.  P^tain  was 
painfully  improvising  the  system  of  defence  which  was  to 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  world.  Upon  Briand  fell  all 
the  political  responsibility  for  the  surprise,  all  the  anguish  that 
tormented  the  hearts  of  the  French  and  their  Allies.  I  never 
saw  him  more  calm,  more  smiling  in  the  certainty  of  final 
victory,  more  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  end.  He  even  had 
the  courage — rare  at  that  time — to  allow  foreign  journalists  to 
go  and  see  things  as  they  were,  and  to  tell  the  world  what 
they  had  seen. 

He  was  not  without  faults.  His  knowledge  of  foreign 
nations  was  far  from  perfect.  About  the  United  States,  and 
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about  Anglo-American  relations  he  was  often  mistaken.  These 
faults  he  made  good  by  the  liveliness  of  his  intelligence,  the 
delicacy  of  his  instinct,  and  the  confidence,  not  to  say  affection, 
that  he  inspired  in  the  statesmen  of  other  countries  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  In  loving  M.  Briand  they  learned  to  love 
France. 

He  is  no  longer  with  us.  May  others  carry  on  his  work  ! 
If  his  disappearance  makes  France  the  poorer,  and  with  her 
all  those  who  saw  in  him  the  embodiment  of  what  is  best  in 
French  genius  to-day — devotion  to  peace — is  not  this  loss, 
this  sense  of  bereavement,  a  proof  that  civilized  humanity 
will  always  look  to  France  for  an  ideal  above  the  uninspiring 
dreams  of  political  economy,  a  goal,  even  though  distant, 
towards  which  the  peoples  may  resolutely  go  forward  in  faith 
and  hope  } 
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BRITAIN’S  NAVAL  POLICY 
Some  Dangers  and  Delusions 
By  Admiral  Sir  Herbert  Richmond,  K.C.B. 


I 

IN  the  mass  of  undigested  matter  which  is  served  up  to  the 
public  concerning  naval  disarmament  there  are  many 
important  fallacies.  To  a  few  of  these  I  propose  to  direct 
attention,  for  they  are  important,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
they  succeed  in  passing  muster  as  actual  facts. 

One  of  the  most  prominent,  which  has  figured  largely  in 
recent  proposals,  is  that  some  vessels  are  of  an  “  aggressive  ” 
character,  as  distinguished,  presumably,  from  others  whose 
character  is  defensive.  In  order,  therefore,  that  nations  shall 
not  be  able  to  attack,  it  is  proposed  that  the  construction  of 
these  “  aggressive  ”  vessels  shall  be  prohibited. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  man  who  has  made  even  a 
superficial  study  of  the  problem  of  defence,  whether  on  land 
or  sea,  is  able  to  persuade  himself  that  some  instruments  are 
“  aggressive  ”,  some  ”  defensive  ”.  Nevertheless,  it  is  done. 
The  first  instance  which  has  come  under  my  notice  is  that  of 
the  affirmation  of  the  Admiralty  in  1927,  at  Geneva,  that 
cruisers  armed  with  eight-inch  guns  should  be  considered  as 
“  offensive  ”,  and  those  with  guns  of  not  more  than  six-inch 
calibre  as  “  defensive  ”.  Since  then  the  idea  has  gained 
ground,  and  we  now  see  well-meaning  people  urging  the 
abolition  of  all  “  aggressive  ”  or  ”  offensive  ”  types  of  ship  : 
and  the  worst  of  these  is  what  is  called  the  “  battleship  ”. 

II 

What  is  a  battleship  ?  She  is  simply  the  most  powerful 
ship  that  can  be  constructed,  a  ship  in  which  the  qualities  of 
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speed,  manoeuvrability  and  ubiquity  have  been  purposely 
surrendered  to  gain  hitting  power  and,  with  that,  to  withstand 
hitting  power  from  her  like.  Forty  years  ago  they  were  ships 
of  under  10,000  tons — some  as  low  as  4,000.  To-day,  owing 
to  causes  familiar  to  most  people  which  can  be  summed  up  in 
the  word  “  competition  ”,  the  battleship  has  reached  35,000 
tons.  But  what  is  she  ?  What  object  does  she  fulfil  ? 

The  great  object  in  all  operations  of  war  is  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
centration  of  strength,  at  the  decisive  point,  superior  to  the 
concentration  of  the  enemy.  Hence,  force  is  massed.  At  sea, 
these  massings  of  force  are  called  “  fleets  ”.  In  the  past  one 
saw  masses  of  galleys,  as  at  Salamis  or  Lepanto.  Later,  the 
mass  was  made  up  of  larger  ships,  science  having  enabled  men 
to  construct  them.  Then  there  were  three-deckers  and  two- 
deckers,  one  of  the  former  being  roughly  calculated  as  equal 
to  two  of  the  latter  in  battle.  As  ships  considerably  smaller 
could  not  stand  up  to  these,  so  vessels  which  had  earlier  been 
stationed  in  the  battle  formation — “  the  line  ” — ships  of 
twenty  guns,  forty,  and  finally  sixty — were  no  longer  classed 
as  ”  ships  of  the  line  of  battle  ”  :  that  is  “  battleships”. 

Thus  the  “  battleship  ”  has  been  nothing  more  than  a  con¬ 
venient  form  in  which  to  bring  about  a  concentration  of  strength. 
The  fleet,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  “  the  army  at  sea  ”,  was  a 
concentration  of  as  many  units  as  possible  of  the  most  powerful 
type  :  and  this  was  the  case  with  all  fleets  from  the  biremes 
and  triremes  of  Athens,  Corinth  or  Rome,  to  the  quinqueremes 
of  Carthage,  the  galleys  and  galleases  of  the  Mediterranean 
city  states,  the  Barbary  privateers,  the  Navy  of  Provence,  the 
fleets  of  three-  and  two-deckers  or  of  ironclads. 

Are  we,  then,  to  suppose  that  concentration  denotes  an 
“  offensive  ”  character,  and  that  it  is  because  force,  in  a  battle 
fleet,  is  concentrated,  that  the  battleship  is  classed  as  offensive 
or  aggressive  ?  Surely  not ;  for  defence  no  less  demands 
concentration.  For  long  the  city  states  of  the  Mediterranean, 
divided  in  their  mutual  jealousies,  refused  to  combine  :  and 
while  they  refused,  a  new  and  dangerous  Power  launched  its 
fleets,  bent  on  conquest :  the  Turk.  It  was  not  until,  sinking 
their  differences,  these  States  combined  that  they  succeeded  in 
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sinking  the  Turk  and  protecting  the  Western  world  from  Islam. 
Concentration  was  an  essential  pre-requisite  of  the  defence  of 
Christendom,  not  a  means  of  offence. 

If  it  is  not  the  act  of  concentration  that  denotes  aggression, 
is  aggressive  character  due  to  the  manner  in  which  concen¬ 
tration  is  effected  ?  In  1803  war  broke  out  between  England 
and  France.  The  army  of  Napoleon  was  assembled  to  invade 
England.  The  “  battle  fleets  ”  of  England  watched  the  fleets 
of  France,  and  with  what  object  ?  To  defend  England.  They 
conducted  no  offensive  against  France,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  no  possible  offensive  action  was  open  to  them,  though 
they  covered  a  minor  counter-offensive  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  Mahan’s  ringing  words,  those  storm-tossed  ships,  out  of 
sight,  stood  between  Napoleon  and  the  dominion  of  the  world. 

True  as  this  may  be,  it  may  be  retorted  that  the  aggressive 
character  is  not  removed,  for  the  enemy  had  an  offensive 
intention  of  invasion.  That,  however,  does  not  render  those 
three-  and  two-deckers  inherently  “  aggressive  ”.  Sweep 
them  away — does  invasion  become  impossible  ?  Were  Caesar 
or  William  I  unable  to  invade  England  because  they  possessed 
no  “  aggressive  ”  great  ships  ?  Obviously  the  idea  is  absurd. 

The  conception  of  the  battleship  as  an  inherently  aggressive 
type  of  ship  appears  to  derive  from  the  idea  that  offensive 
character  is  determined  by  size,  or  by  gun  power.  The 
curious,  indeed  ingenuous,  plea  of  the  Admiralty  of  1927  for 
the  harmless,  because  defensive,  7,000  ton,  six-inch  cruiser,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  10,000  ton,  eight-inch  cruiser  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  that  notion,  for  it  could  have  no  other.  Yet 
if  there  be  one  form  of  naval  warfare  which  at  least  has  all  the 
appearance  of  an  aggressive  character  it  is  war  upon  shipping — 
commerce  destruction.  Which  vessels  have  done  the  greatest 
injury  in  this  guerre-de-cause  which  cost  us,  in  eight  years  of 
each  of  our  great  wars,  about  three  thousand  sail  of  merchant 
ships  ?  They  were  the  privateer,  the  frigate — even  the  armed 
boats  :  and  in  the  late  war  their  successors  were  the  small 
vessels  of  about  4,000  tons,  the  armed  merchant  vessels,  and 
the  submarines.  It  was  not  the  Scharnhorsts,  the  Bluchers 
and  the  Liitrows  which  played  havoc  with  British  and  Allied 
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— and  neutral — shipping,  but  these  others,  the  small  vessels. 
Yet  according  to  the  strange  qualification  on  the  basis  of  size 
the  big  vessels  would  be  forbidden  because  they  are  aggressive ; 
the  lesser,  being  defensive,  would  survive. 

How  impossible  it  is  to  make  a  distinction  between 
“  offensive  ”  and  “  defensive  ”  may  be  indicated  from  an 
actual  experience.  In  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  the 
colonists  had  no  navy  and,  of  course,  no  battleships.  Were 
they  deprived  of  the  power  of  aggression  ?  Far  from  it. 
They  fitted  out  privateers  in  vast  numbers.  According  to  an 
American  authority,  no  less  than  two  thousand  vessels,  armed 
with  one  thousand  eight  hundred  guns  and  manned  by  seventy 
thousand  seamen,  put  to  sea  in  the  course  of  that  war.  They 
preyed  on  British  commerce.  This,  at  least,  was  surely  an 
aggressive  act.  They  appeared  in  the  Channel,  in  the  Irish 
sea,  off  the  Scottish  coast,  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  St.  Helena, 
in  the  West  Indies,  off  the  African  coast.  Ubiquitous,  they 
created  a  demand  for  ubiquity  in  defence.  Very  many  British 
frigates  and  other  vessels  were  needed  to  escort  the  numerous 
convoys  or  cruise  off  the  landfalls.  And  what  was  the 
result  ? 

If  there  was  one  material  or  essential  necessary  to  the  colonists 
it  was  gunpowder.  They  could  manufacture  little  themselves 
and  therefore  must  import  nearly  all  the  finished  explosive 
and  much  of  the  saltpetre  needed.  If  powder  could  not 
reach  them,  either  directly  or  by  capture  from  the  store  ships 
of  the  British,  the  American  army  could  not  fight.  Washington 
knew  it.  George  III  knew  it.  The  Admiralty  were  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  need  of  stopping  ships  carrying  powder 
between  Europe  or  St.  Eustatius  and  the  colonial  ports.  But 
they  could  not  stop  them.  The  American  Revolution,  like 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was,  as  a  recent  writer  has  remarked, 
a  “  damned  close  thing  ”.  But  for  the  diversionary  attack 
upon  British  trade  by  the  small  vessels,  which  absorbed  so  vast 
a  number  of  the  British  cruising  craft,  those  powder  runners 
would  have  had  far  less  success  :  and  at  critical  points  of  the 
campaign,  when  everything  depended  upon  supplies  of  powder, 
even  a  shipload  might  turn  the  scale. 
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Surely  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  characterize  certain 
ships  as  “  offensive  ”  and  others  as  “  defensive  ”  is  obvious  ? 
It  is  not  the  instrument,  but  the  service  upon  which  she  is 
employed,  to  which  the  adjective  must  be  applied.  If  it 
should  be  that  there  are  vessels  which  are  wholly  unable  to  do 
anything  but  contribute  to  defence,  tactically  or  strategically, 
they  are  a  novelty  in  war.  There  are  ample  of  the  best  of 
reasons  for  reducing  the  size  of  the  largest  ships  and  indeed  of 
all  classes  :  but  there  are  none  whatever  for  “  abolishing 
battleships  ”  on  the  score  of  their  being  offensive,  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  “  abolish  ”  battleships  ;  which  it  is  not.  For 
the  next  sized  ship  down  the  scale  becomes,  automatically, 
the  battleship.  In  a  fleet  composed  of  destroyers,  those 
destroyers  themselves  would  be  the  ships  with  which  the 
battles  were  fought — the  “  battle  ships  ”,  as  the  small  cruisers 
were  the  “  battleships  ”  at  the  battle  of  the  Yalu. 

Ill 

The  next  fallacy  which  also  had  its  origin  in  London, 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Admiralty  of  1930,  consisted  in  an 
assumption  that  a  reduction  could  be  made  in  the  British 
destroyer  flotillas  if  the  French  submarine  flotilla  were  reduced. 
This  vagary  is  to  be  found  in  two  memoranda  of  the  late 
Government : — 

“  The  size  and  total  tonnage  of  the  destroyer  class  must  largely  depend 
on  the  size  and  tonnage  of  the  submarine  class.  ...  Its  (the  Govern¬ 
ment’s)  present  programme  will  ultimately  consume  200,000  tons, 
but  this  can  be  reduced  if  the  submarine  programmes  of  other  Powers  are 
similarly  reduced”* 

As  a  result  of  the  Conference,  the  destroyer  tonnage  was 
reduced  to  150,000  ;  the  French  submarine  tonnage,  however, 
stood  at  8 1 ,989  tons .  Hence,  a  year  later,  another  memorandum 
appeared  : — 

"  The  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  maintain  that 
this  figure  of  81,989  tons  is  too  high  in  relation  to  their  destroyer  tonnage 
of  150,000  tons.  .  .  .  Should  it  not  be  possible  at  the  1932  Conference 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  equilibrium  between  French  submarine  tonnage 

•  Memoranda  on  the  position  at  the  London  Conference,  1930.  .  .  .  February  4th, 
1930.  Cmd  3485. 
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atid  British  destroyer  tonnage,  the  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations  will  retain  their  right  to  make  such  increase  as  they  may 
judge  necessary  in  their  destroyer  figure  of  150,000  tons.”* 

In  both  of  these  memoranda  it  is  implicit  that  the  destroyer 
strength  of  the  Empire  is  so  far  governed  by  the  strength  of  the 
submarine  force  of  another  Power,  that  reductions  in  the  latter 
would  permit  reductions  in  the  former.  This  assumption  fails 
wholly  to  take  account  of  the  existence  of  a  not  unimportant 
class  of  vessel — the  destroyers  of  other  Powers.  To  anyone 
who  has  even  the  most  elementary  acquaintance  with  either 
strategy  or  the  problem  of  defence  this  omission  is  nothing 
short  of  amazing. 

The  latest  returns  of  Fleets  of  the  World  {Cmd  4005) 
informs  us  that  France  has  61  destroyers  and  13  “  leaders  ” 
built,  and  18  leaders  building  :  92  vessels.  The  150,000  tons 
to  which  the  London  Treaty  limited  this  Empire,  whose  com¬ 
munications  all  pass  by  sea,  will  give  her  about  no  to  120  of 
these  craft.  These,  says  Mr.  Alexander,  can  be  reduced  if 
the  submarines  of  France  are  reduced.  Is  the  destroyer,  then, 
in  that  gentleman’s  opinion,  merely  an  anti-submarine  craft  ? 
How,  with  a  figure  lower  than  that  given  us  of  150,000  tons, 
is  security  to  be  afforded  against  surface  attack  ?  Or  is  it 
vainly  imagined,  in  defiance  of  all  experience  and  of  the  obvious 
facts  that  stare  us  in  the  face,  that  destroyers  are  innocuous  ? 
Or  that  they  are  to  be  met  by  the  exiguous  force  of  50  cruisers 
to  which  the  Treaty  of  London  limited  this  Empire,  thereby 
robbing  it  of  its  security  ? 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  complete  oblivion  to  the 
existence  of  the  foreign  surface  flotillas,  or  to  their  powers  of 
offence  ;  and  a  no  less  complete  oblivion  to  the  very  causes 
which  originally  brought  the  so-called  “  destroyer  ”  into  being. 
She  was  built  as  a  counter  to  the  French  torpedo-boats — hence 
her  name,  “  Torpedo-boat  destroyer  ”.  Those  torpedo-boats 
were  stationed  in  a  chain  of  ports  round  the  French  Channel 
and  Mediterranean  coasts.  Flanking  two  important  trade 
routes,  they  could  sally  forth  singly  or  in  bodies  and  sink  or 
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capture  British  shipping.  Hence,  out  of  a  class  called 
“  Torpedo  gunboats  ” — which  were  a  failure — there  arose  the 
new  type,  a  larger  torpedo-boat,  gun-armed,  the  Destroyer. 

The  French  torpedo-boat  menace  disappeared  when 
Germany  became  the  danger.  She  had  no  ports  flanking  the 
British  trade  routes,  and  her  lesser  surface  craft  could  not  reach 
the  route  of  the  shipping.  The  torpedo-boat,  therefore,  went 
under  water,  and  thus  evading  detection  and  interception, 
reached  the  Channel  and  there  played  her  havoc.  The 
destroyer  was  now  needed  to  turn  her  attention  to  the  torpedo- 
boat  in  this,  her  new  form.  Equipped  with  weapons  apt  to 
the  purpose,  and — after  long  obstruction — properly  employed 
in  escorting  the  trade,  she  performed  her  task  of  torpedo-boat 
destroyer  successfully. 

But  the  fact  that  the  torpedo-boat  had  to  a  great  extent  gone 
under  water  and  become  a  submarine  did  not  render  enemy 
surface  torpedo  craft  of  no  account,  in  those  regions  where  they 
could  strike  the  trade  routes.  Of  these  regions  the  most 
important  was  the  Straits  of  Dover.  There,  a  great  organi¬ 
sation  was  created  for  blocking  the  straits  to  the  enemy’s 
underwater  craft.  It  comprised  over  two  hundred  small, 
defenceless  vessels.  It  lay  within  reach  of  the  Flemish  ports 
which,  owing  to  unpardonable  neglect,  had  been  allowed  to 
become  a  flotilla  base.  I  say  unpardonable,  for  it  could  have 
been  foreseen.  The  present  writer  wrote  as  follows  on 
October  13th,  1914  : — 

"  If  the  enemy  reach  the  coast,  as  there  appears  to  be  a  strong  prob¬ 
ability  that  they  will  do,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  wish  to  use  the  harbours 
they  seize  as  bases  for  submarines.  Ostende,  Dunkirk,  Zeebrugge  and 
Boulogne  would  be  defended  with  heavy  guns  to  seaward  and  the  activities 
of  the  submarines  in  the  Channel  would  increase.  Mining  would  restrict 
it,  perhaps,  but  not  sufficiently.  Propose  that  measures  should  be  put 
in  hand  at  once  for  blocking  all  those  and  any  other  harbours  and  ren¬ 
dering  them  unserviceable  for  as  long  as  possible  :  also  a  plan  for  mining 
them  inside  and  out  should  be  got  ready :  so  that,  when  evacuation 
takes  place,  blocking  can  immediately  follow  before  the  enemy’s  troops 
arrive.” 

Nothing  was  done.  Precisely  what  had  been  anticipated 
took  place.  German  flotillas  arrived  there  and  from  thence 
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raided  the  straits.  A  considerable  number  of  British  destroyers 
and  light  cruisers  was  necessary  to  meet  the  enemy’s  sallies 
in  force. 

The  Germans  had  but  one  flanking  base — Ostende  and 
Zeebrugge,  strategically  speaking,  were  one.  To  meet  the 
surface  attack  of  the  Flemish  flotillas  demanded  a  large  British 
force  of  destroyers  and  light  cruisers.  What  figure,  one  asks, 
had  the  late  First  Lord  in  his  mind  when  he  proposed  to  reduce 
the  150,000  tons  of  British  destroyers  which  would  afford 
defence  against  possible  attacks  not  from  one  port,  with  a 
base  close  at  hand,  but  from  several  ports  "i  A  reduction  in 
the  submarine  forces  would  not  remove  this  danger — the  very 
danger,  in  a  more  pronounced  form,  for  which  the  destroyer 
was  originally  brought  into  existence.  The  French  flotillas  of 
to-day  consist  of  vessels  more  powerful  than  the  ordinary 
destroyer.  .  .  .  and  they  have  nothing  to  defend. 

Disturbing  as  the  proposal  is  in  itself,  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  public  is  made  aware  of  it  are  not  less  disturbing. 
It  appears  over  the  signature  of  the  First  Lord.  His  expressed 
opinions  on  an  essentially  professional  matter  are  interpreted  as 
being  those  of  the  Sea  Lords  :  for  his  personal  opinion  on 
such  questions  is  necessarily  valueless.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  imagine  that  the  Sea  Lords  on  his  Board  were  so  ignorant 
of  their  business  as  to  be  unaware  of  either  the  existence  or 
the  potentiality  of  foreign  destroyer  flotillas.  But  it  is  almost 
equally  impossible  to  imagine  that  when  a  strategical  propo¬ 
sition  is  made  which,  as  sea-officers,  they  know  to  be 
dangerous,  they  would  hold  their  peace  and  allow  the  public 
to  assume  that  their  silence  implied  that  they  considered  this 
reduction  compatible  with  security.  Yet  not  a  word  of 
dissent,  on  the  grounds  of  security,  was  uttered  by  them. 
Their  great  predecessor.  Sir  Frederick  Richards,  insisted  on 
the  dissent  of  the  Sea  Lords  being  made  known  in  an  analogous 
case,  and  that  they  should  not  be  misrepresented  as  complying 
with  an  assumption  that  a  certain  course  could  be  taken 
without  loss  of  security.  Was  the  silence  of  the  Sea 
Lords,  then,  due  to  ignorance  or  diffidence  of  giving 
their  opinions  ? 
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I  pass  to  another  fallacy.  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  one 
nation  can  only  render  itself  secure  by  the  means  of  armaments  : 
by  rendering  others  insecure.  Armaments,  therefore,  merely 
create  armaments,  and  security  is  never  attained.  Such  is 
the  proposition. 

Whether  this  assertion  is  true  as  regards  land  and  air 
armaments  is  not  my  concern  at  this  moment.  But  as  regards 
the  sea-armaments  of  the  British  Empire,  as  they  have  hitherto 
existed,  and  forming  a  part  of  a  system  of  defence  in  which 
the  military  forces  are  at  the  lowest  scale  compatible  with 
internal  security,  the  assertion  is  unquestionably  untrue.  This 
country  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  maintained  a  fleet 
superior  to  any  other  Power,  upon  a  Two-Power  standard  in 
the  first  three-quarters  of  the  century,  rising  to  a  higher  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  long  war  1793-1815.  By  means  of  that  fleet 
she  obtained  security  :  yet  throughout  all  that  time  Britain  could 
never  dictate  her  will  to  another  great  Power.  Her  strength 
at  sea  was  never  considered,  and  never  proved,  a  source  of 
insecurity  to  any  of  her  neighbours.  It  enabled  her  to  defend 
what  she  considered  her  rights  ;  but  it  did  not  ever  enable  her 
to  impose  her  will  upon  another  Power.  Nelson  himself 
remarked,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  when  his  judgment 
had  been  ripened  by  extensive  experience,  that  England  never 
could  decide  the  fate  of  a  great  Power  by  her  sea  power  alone. 
She  must  have  allies  on  land. 

The  nineteenth  century  confirmed  this.  British  sea  power, 
though  at  times  it  sank  unduly  low,  was  sufficient  for  her 
security.  Yet  it  threatened  no  one.  But  when  it  fell  to  a  low 
ebb,  as  in  1840,  there  was  a  risk  of  war,  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  restraining  influence  of  superior  naval  strength  was 
wanting.  Superiority  averted  war  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  her  sea-power  had  been 
feebler,  her  power  to  defend  herself  insufficient,  the  difficulties 
which  arose  out  of  Syria,  Siam  and  Fashoda  might  have  been 
solved  by  force  and  enmity  instead  of  negotiation  and  friend¬ 
ship.  Yet,  standing  by  itself,  it  could  never  render  another 
Power  insecure.  The  Declaration  of  Paris  so  weakened  its 
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strength  that  Lord  Salisbury  remarked  that  it  was  henceforth 
of  little  weight  except  in  defence  against  invasion.  It  did  not 
enable  Mr.  Gladstone  to  insist  upon  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
being  observed  in  1870.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  1887,  when 
Germany  was  threatening  France,  remarked  that  “  England 
could  not  brighten  the  situation,  as  she  had  absolutely  no 
power  to  restrain  either  France  or  Germany  ”.  A  nation 
whose  national  strength  is  in  such  a  form  that  it  cannot  even 
weigh  down  the  scale  between  two  belligerents  is  assuredly  not 
one  whose  power  renders  another  insecure.  True,  if  she  did 
at  the  same  time  transform  herself  into  a  great  military  Power, 
she  would  become  a  danger.  But  neither  her  needs  of  defence 
nor  her  national  will  can  produce  such  a  situation,  even  if  it 
were  financially  possible  ;  which  it  is  not. 

British  naval  force,  by  itself,  can  undoubtedly  inflict  injury 
upon  a  great  continental  Power  :  but  this  cannot  be  decisive. 
The  fact  that  it  can  do  injury  is  a  deterrent  to  a  rash  or  over¬ 
bearing  policy — the  numerous  instances  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  others  of  the  eighteenth,  bear  testimony  to  this. 
But  it  can  never  be  forgotten  that  Britain  has  such  great  stakes 
at  sea,  stakes  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  of  any  other  Power, 
that  there  is  an  even  greater  deterrent  to  her  to  provoke  a 
quarrel.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Her  external  commerce  is 
her  most  important,  her  absolutely  essential,  activity.  It 
constitutes  a  greater  proportion  of  her  trade  than  does  that  of 
other  nations.  Of  that  commerce,  one  hundred  per  cent, 
proceeds  by  sea,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  continental  Powers  ;  and  that  commerce,  to  reach  her, 
has  to  pass  along  the  narrow  waters  which  form  the  approaches 
to  her  major  ports.  Her  Eastern  trade  has  to  move  along 
the  great  inland  sea,  within  easy  reach  of  the  naval  forces  of 
the  other  Powers  :  and  the  squadrons  which  must,  as  the 
occasion  arises,  defend  it  in  those  waters,  must  defend  at 
the  same  time  the  line  of  communications  from  which  the 
fighting  ships  themselves  receive  their  indispensable  supplies — 
a  dual  line  of  communication.  Those  who  propose  what  is 
called  the  “  Freedom  of  the  Seas  ”  fail  to  understand  the  weighty 
deterrent  which  capture  at  sea  has  upon  plunging  into  war. 
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The  question  of  what  dictates  the  size  of  the  fighting  ship — 
not  the  so-called  “  battleship  ”  in  particular  but  the  fighting 
ships  independent  of  a  particular  function — bristles  with  falla¬ 
cies.  Some  of  those  I  have  already  referred  to  in  a  small  book.* 

Since  that  was  written  the  forces  of  megalomania  have  taken 
refuge  in  new  trenches.  One  of  these  is  that  the  very  largest 
ships,  of  not  less  than  35,000  tons,  are  essential  for  a  Power 
which  has  long  distances  to  go  between  its  bases,  or  to  reach  its 
adversaries’  waters.  This  curious  doctrine  fails  to  take  account 
of  the  existence  of  ships  of  10,000  tons  which  have  a  greater 
endurance  than  that  of  those  great  ships.  It  fails  no  less  to 
recognize  that  endurance  never  can  be  a  substitute  for  bases. 
The  old  wooden  ship,  whose  fuel  was  the  wind  and  whose 
machinery  for  transmitting  motion  included  the  spars  which, 
if  injured,  could  be  replaced  wherever  timber  was  procurable  ;t 
whose  endurance  was  measured — once  the  scurvy  had  been 
mastered — in  as  many  weeks  as  that  of  the  ships  of  to-day  is 
measured  in  days,  were  not  independent  of  bases.  The 
British  fleet  could  not  enter  upon  a  campaign  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  until  it  possessed  bases. 

Finally,  it  must  be  plain  that  the  endurance  of  a  fleet,  like 
its  speed,  is  the  endurance  of  the  least-enduring  vessel  in  it. 
If  distances  are  so  great  that  no  ships  of  less  than  35,000  tons 
can  make  the  passage — and  that  is  what  actually  seems  implied 
— the  plain  effect  is  that  those  ships  alone  can  proceed  without 
cruisers  to  scout  or  destroyers  to  give  the  protection  that  the 
mighty  ships  still  demand. 

VI 

The  Naval  Estimates,  published  this  month  (March),  amount 
to  £50  millions  out  of  a  total  of  ;£i04  millions  for  the  three 
fighting  forces.  There  appears  to  be  a  widespread  impression 
that,  by  cutting  down,  great  sums  will  become  available  either 
to  fructify  in  the  pockets  of  the  citizens  or  to  be  devoted  to  the 
social  services.  Hopes  are  raised  in  the  minds  of  those  who 

*  Economy  and  Naval  Security. 

t  After  a  storm.  M.  Labourdonnais  remasted  many  of  his  ships  from  the  forests 
of  Madagascar. 
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cannot  think  for  themselves  of  a  lightening  of  the  burden  of 
armaments.  The  naval  burden  represents  about  seven  per 
cent,  of  the  National  budget.*  Unquestionably,  every  pound 
that  can  be  saved  should  be  saved,  and  a  reduction  to  six  per 
cent,  or  a  lower  figure,  is  to  be  desired,  provided  always  that 
the  object  for  which  armaments  exist — security — can  still  be 
obtained.  But  the  public  should  not  be  misled  into  expect¬ 
ations  of  some  startling  relief.  Those  who  denounce  expendi¬ 
ture  and  earn  applause  at  popular  gatherings  by  saying  that 
so  many  thousands  a  minute  are  spent  upon  armaments,  or 
that  so  much  of  the  national  income  goes  in  paying  for  past 
wars,  should  have  some  clear  and  reasoned  ideas  as  to  how  the 
reductions  are  to  be  made.  I  have  shown  that  some  of  the 
proposals  are  neither  clear  nor  reasonable,  and  that  some  of 
them  have  been  made  with  a  disregard  to  facts  that  is  an 
offence  in  the  mouths  of  statesmen.  I  would  commend  to 
those  who  preach  the  reduction  of  the  Navy  some  words  of 
Burke,  spoken  in  1769,  when  a  similar  cry  for  economy — a 
cry  as  perfectly  proper  as  that  of  to-day — was  being  made  : — 

“  Of  all  the  public  services,  that  of  the  Navy  is  the  one  in  which  tam¬ 
pering  may  be  the  greatest  danger,  which  can  worst  be  supplied  upon 
an  emergency,  and  in  which  any  failure  draws  after  it  the  longest  and 
heaviest  train  of  consequences.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  this  or  any 
other  service  ought  not  to  be  conducted  with  economy.  But  I  will 
never  suffer  the  sacred  name  of  economy  to  be  bestowed  upon  arbitrary 
defalcation  and  change.  .  .  .  When  the  author  talks  of  savings  in  the 
Navy  Estimates  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  let  us  know  what  sums  he  will 
cut  off,  and  what  branch  of  the  service  he  deems  superfluous.” 

The  “  crushing  burden  of  armaments  ”  is  the  theme  of  many 
a  writer  and  speaker.  A  burden,  and  a  burden  to  be  relieved 
as  far  as  it  can  be,  armaments  costing  one  hundred  and  four 
millions  undoubtedly  are.  But  let  there  be  a  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion.  They  are  not  the  only  burden.  The  j(]330  million  of 
the  Civil  Services  crush  with  three  times  the  weight,  and  the 
call  for  economy  has  only  resulted  in  an  increase  of  twelve 
millions  in  their  cost. 


*  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Navy  protects  the  whole  Empire,  the  true  percentage 
should  be  that  relative  to  the  Budgets  of  the  whole  Empire  if  comparison  with  foreign 
expenditure  is  made. 
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By  St.  John  Ervine 
I 

The  rapid  rise  and  spread  of  the  moving-picture  industry 
is  among  the  more  remarkable  facts  of  the  present 
century.  It  is  now  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the 
world,  operating  mostly  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
where,  in  1927,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  studios,  the  majority 
of  which  are  in  Hollywood,  spent  $134,343,360  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  1,347  pictures  of  all  sorts.  The  rapidity  with  which 
this  industry  has  developed  is,  in  itself,  responsible  for  much 
of  the  complaint  which  has  been  made  against  its  products, 
for  those  who  are  responsible  for  governing  the  industry  have 
been  too  busily  engaged  in  making  fortunes  out  of  it  to  pay 
much  attention  to  its  effects  on  the  manners  and  mind  and 
morals  of  the  world,  although  events  have  lately  compelled 
them  to  pay  heed  to  the  alarms  which  have  been  sounded 
everywhere,  but  principally  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain, 
which  are  the  principal  consumers  of  their  goods.  The  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  so  far  as  profits  on  motion-pictures,  especially 
since  the  invention  of  the  “  talkie  ”  are  concerned,  is  negligible, 
and  if  film-manufacturers  in  California  were  excluded  from 
continental  countries,  their  revenues  would  scarcely  suffer. 
The  English-speaking  world,  whether  the  picture  be  silent  or 
a  “  talkie  ”,  is  the  world  that  matters  to  the  motion-picture 
manufacturer.  It  is  here  that  he  earns  his  costs  of  production 
and  makes  his  substantial  profit.  What  comes  from  the 
Continent  is  merely  addition,  acceptable,  of  course,  but  not 
important.  The  opinions  of  people  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Great  Britain,  therefore,  impress  film-manufacturers  who 
entirely  disregard  the  opinions  of  Continentals.  It  is  remarkable 
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to  note  that  all  the  actions  taken  by  movie-magnates  to  dis¬ 
cipline  their  organisation  have  been  prompted  by  bodies 
outside  their  industry.  That,  perhaps,  is  natural  for  two  reasons 
first,  because  the  majority  of  the  persons  who  govern  the  movie- 
world  are  not  notable  for  a  high  sense  of  civics  or  of  anything 
else  but  the  need  for  large  sums  of  money ;  and,  second, 
because  the  wide  distribution  of  the  moving  picture,  added  to 
the  cost  of  making  it,  renders  the  movie-manufacturers  more 
responsive  to  the  resentments  of  substantial  and  responsible 
bodies  of  people  than  they  would  be  if  their  operations  were 
on  a  smaller  scale.  The  moving  picture  is  seen  by  every  class 
and  by  persons  of  all  ages.  It  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  have 
grave  influence  on  populations,  and  it  creates  a  variety  of 
serious  problems  which  agitate  the  thoughts  of  the  most 
dissimilar  groups  of  people.  One  of  these  problems  is  related 
to  children,  and  it  has,  in  recent  years,  been  the  subject  of 
anxious  enquiry  by  several  societies  of  a  semi-private,  semi¬ 
public  character,  as  well  as  by  educational  authorities.  It  is 
this  problem  which  I  now  propose  to  consider. 

II 

The  first  and,  perhaps  the  most  important  fact  which  im¬ 
presses  the  mind  of  any  person  who  studies  this  subject  is  the 
frequency  with  which  children  visit  the  cinemas.  The  con¬ 
temporary  child  differs  from  the  child  of  any  other  age  in  this, 
among  other  respects,  that  it  buys  much  of  its  entertainment. 
Formerly,  the  child  largely  amused  itself  either  by  playing  with 
toys,  on  which  it  had  to  exercise  its  imagination,  or  by  joining 
in  games  with  other  children.  Its  bought  entertainment  was 
infrequent :  an  annual  visit  to  a  pantomime,  or  a  half-term 
visit  to  the  mystifying  spectacles  of  Maskelyne  and  Cook  or 
some  similar  show,  or  an  occasional  visit  to  the  Zoo.  The 
working-class  child  extensively  entertained  itself.  Generation 
after  generation  played  the  same  games,  which  had  their 
seasons  as  rigidly  set  as  the  labours  of  a  farmer,  and  made  the 
same  charming  pretences.  No  one  can  estimate  the  stimulus  to 
the  imaginative  faculty  which  followed  after  these  games  of 
let’s  pretend.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  when  a  child  was 
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capable  of  passing  an  entire  afternoon  in  elaborate  and  en¬ 
thralling  conversations  with  dolls,  some  of  which  were  more 
battered  than  beautiful,  many  of  which  were  not  even  in 
human  shape,  but  were  made  of  ill-hewn  pieces  of  wood, 
wrapped  in  rags,  that  child  was  vigorously  exercising  its 
imagination  in  a  way  which  must  have  had  profound  and  in¬ 
calculable  effects  on  its  adult  life.  A  child,  thrown  on  its  own 
resources,  could  people  a  solitude  with  a  host  of  gracious  and 
enchanting  figures,  and  the  literature  of  fancy  is  full  of  records 
of  gorgeous  days  spent  in  rich  company  by  boys  and  girls 
who  seemed  to  be  alone.  It  was  a  commonplace  belief  that 
the  millionaire’s  child,  extravagantly  endowed  with  costly 
and  complicated  toys,  had  less  fun  from  them  than  the  poor 
child  obtained  from  its  pretence  that  a  potstick  and  a  hank  of 
hair  and  a  bit  of  sacking  was  a  lovely  princess.  The  slum-child, 
furnished  with  a  soap-box  and  four  rickety  wheels,  was  able 
to  assure  himself  that  he  had  a  chariot  and  was  himself  a  superb 
horse  or  a  more  superb  horseman.  Pocket-money  for  children 
of  all  classes  was  meagre  and,  often,  ear-marked  for  charitable 
and  religious  purposes  or  was  unimaginatively  deposited  in 
savings-banks  or  money-boxes.  A  penny  or  twopence  or,  at 
the  outside,  sixpence  a  week  was  as  much  as  a  child  was  given 
for  its  pocket.  A  working-class  child  probably  had  a  half¬ 
penny.  We  have  changed  all  that.  The  contemporary  child 
organises  its  own  entertainment  less  and  less  :  more  and  more 
does  it  depend  for  its  pleasure  on  entertainments  organised  by 
adults.  We  have  come  to  the  absurd  point  at  which  children 
are  solemnly  taught  by  their  teachers  how  to  play  !  A  mob  of 
educationalists,  the  last  more  cranky  than  his  predecessor, 
insists  on  showing  infants,  who  should  be  inventing  their  own 
games,  how  to  amuse  themselves,  and  we  are  now  burdened 
with  exasperating  boys  and  girls  who  plaintively  moan  to 
their  elders,  “  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.  What  shall  I  do  ?  ” 
Pocket-money  is  more  lavishly  bestowed  on  all  classes  of 
children  to-day  than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  and  many  working- 
class  boys  and  girls  habitually  spend  a  shilling  a  week  on  public 
entertainments.  Many  thousands  of  elementary  school-children 
attend  a  cinema  once  a  week,  while  some  hundreds  actually 
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go  to  the  pictures  two  and  even  three  times  a  week  !  Whatever 
our  opinions  may  be  on  the  desirability  of  this  habit,  none  of  us 
will  dispute  the  fact  that  it  must  have  an  immense  influence 
on  the  generation  which  is  now  growing  up  with  a  cinema 
culture.  Recognition  of  it  is  general,  and  various  bodies, 
ranging  from  committees  of  enquiry  appointed  by  educational 
authorities  through  groups  of  private  and  alarmed  citizens  to 
members  of  the  Mothers’  Union,  have  investigated  the  problem 
which  it  has  created.  That  problem  is  the  effect  on  the  child 
mind  of  the  cinema. 

Ill 

The  extent  of  the  cinema’s  influence  will  easily  be  appreciated 
when  I  remind  my  readers  that  a  single  picture  can  be  simul¬ 
taneously  seen  all  over  the  world  by  all  sections  of  society  : 
the  rich,  the  well-to-do,  and  the  poor  ;  the  cultured  and  the 
semi-illiterate  ;  the  old  and  the  young.  In  many  towns  and 
even  large  cities,  such  as  Cardiff,  Dundee  and  Inverness,  there 
is  now  no  theatre.  Plays  are  seen  in  these  places,  when  they 
are  seen  at  all,  by  grace  of  the  cinema-proprietor  who  permits 
his  picture-palace  to  be  occupied  at  rare  intervals  by  a  travelling 
company  of  players.  In  the  small  towns  and  villages,  plays 
are  now  never  performed,  except  by  amateurs,  but  there  is  at 
least  one  cinema  within  easy  reach  of  all  who  live  in  them. 
In  the  whole  of  Canada  there  is  not  now  any  theatre,  other 
than  a  cinema,  outside  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Ottawa.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  62,365  cinemas  in  the  world,  of 
which  28,454  are  in  Europe  and  22,731  in  the  United  States. 
Twenty  million  people,  according  to  this  estimate,  daily  attend 
the  pictures,  and  the  number  is  increasing.  There  are  about 
four  thousand  cinemas  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Liverpool, 
which  has  three  regular  theatres  and  two  that  are  periodically 
used  as  theatres,  has  sixty-eight  cinemas  !  These  figures  are 
typical  of  the  country  generally.  Inverness,  which  has  no 
theatre,  has  three  cinemas.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the  world’s 
total  production  of  pictures  comes  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  effect  of  this  immense  American  production  is  obvious  to 
the  most  casual  observer,  for,  whether  it  be  considered  to  be 
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good  or  bad,  this  is  certain,  that  the  American  point  of  view,  as 
it  appears  in  the  movies,  must  begin  to  be,  in  some  degree,  a 
universal  point  of  view.  The  moving-picture,  because  it  is 
not  obtrusive,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  propaganda  agencies 
known  to  mankind.  This  fact  has  begun  to  alarm  the  Americans 
who  have  heavily  suffered  from  it ;  for  the  moving-picture  has 
given  the  world  a  belief  about  the  United  States  which  is 
hotly  resented  by  Americans,  although  they  acknowledge  that 
they  themselves  are  to  blame  for  it,  since  they  have  allowed 
the  motion-picture  industry  to  go  uncontrolled.  The  danger, 
indeed,  is  that  in  the  resentment  which  is  felt  against  the 
cinema  in  this  respect,  reformers  may  become  repressive  and 
unjust.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  fear  of  harsh  laws  and  censorship 
which  has  caused  the  motion-picture  manufacturers  themselves 
to  compile  regulations  for  their  business.  In  March,  1930, 
the  American  Producers  and  Distributors  Association  Inc. 
issued  a  Code  which  included  the  following  General  Principles 
and  Particular  Applications  : — 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

(1)  No  picture  shall  be  produced  which  will  lower  the  moral  standards 
of  those  who  see  it.  Hence  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  should  never  be 
thrown  on  to  the  side  of  crime,  wrong-doing,  evil  or  sin. 

(2)  Correct  standards  of  life  subject  only  to  the  requirements  of  drama 
and  entertainment  shall  be  presented. 

(3)  Law,  natural  or  human  shall  not  be  ridiculed,  nor  shall  sympathy  be 
created  for  its  violation. 

PARTICULAR  APPLICATIONS 
The  Code  provides  that : — 

(1)  Crimes  against  the  law.  These  shall  never  be  presented  in  such  a  way 
as  to  throw  sympathy  with  the  crime  as  against  law  and  justice  or  to  inspire 
others  with  a  desire  for  imitation. 

(2)  Sex. — ^The  sanctity  of  the  institution  of  marriage  and  the  home  shall 
be  upheld.  Pictures  shall  not  infer  that  low  forms  of  sex  relationship  are 
the  accepted  or  conunon  thing. 

Adultery,  sometimes  necessary  plot  material,  must  not  be  explicitly 
treated,  or  justified  or  presented  attractively. 

Scenes  of  Passion. — (a)  They  should  not  be  introduced  when  not  essential 
to  the  plot. 

(b)  Excessive  and  lustful  kissing,  lustful  embraces,  suggestive  postures 
and  gestures  are  not  to  be  shown. 

(c)  In  general  passion  should  be  so  treated  that  these  scenes  do  not 
stimulate  the  lower  and  baser  element. 
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White  Slavery  shall  not  be  treated. 

Sex  Hygiene  and  venereal  disease  are  not  subjects  for  motion  pictures. 

(3)  Vulgarity. — ^The  treatment  of  low,  disgusting,  unpleasant,  though 
not  necessarily  evil,  subjects  should  be  subject  always  to  the  dictate  of 
good  taste  and  regard  for  the  sensibilities  of  the  audience. 

(4)  Obscenity. — Obscenity  in  word,  gesture,  reference,  song,  joke  or 
by  suggestion  (even  when  likely  to  be  understood  only  by  part  of  the 
audience),  is  forbidden. 

(5)  Costume. — Complete  nudity  is  never  permitted.  This  includes  nudity 
in  fact  or  in  silhouette,  or  licentious  notice  thereof  by  other  characters  in 
the  picture.  Undressing  scenes  should  be  avoided,  and  never  used  save 
where  essential  to  the  plot. 

(6)  Dances. — ^Dances  which  emphasize  indecent  movements  are  to  be 
regarded  as  obscene. 

(7)  Religion. — No  film  or  episode  may  throw  ridicule  on  any  religious 
faith.  Ministers  of  religion  in  their  character  as  ministers  of  religion  should 
not  be  used  as  comic  characters  or  as  villains.  Ceremonies  of  any  definite 
religion  should  be  carefully  and  respectfully  handled. 

(8)  National  Feelings. — ^The  use  of  the  flag  shall  be  consistently  respectful. 
The  history,  institutions,  prominent  people  and  citizenry  of  other  nations 
shall  be  represented  fairly. 

(9)  Titles.  Salacious,  indecent,  or  obscene  titles  shall  not  be  used. 

(10)  Repellent  Subjects. — ^The  following  subjects  must  be  treated  within 
the  careful  limit  of  good  taste : — 

Hangings  or  electrocutions  as  legal  punishments  for  crime.  Third  Degree 
methods.  Brutality  and  possible  gruesomeness.  Surgical  operations. 
Apparent  cruelty  to  children  or  animals.  The  sale  of  women,  or  a 
woman  selling  her  virtue. 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  into  what  a  state  the 
motion-picture  industry  had  fallen  when  such  regulations 
should  be  considered  to  be  necessary  by  those  who  controlled 
it.  The  reader  must  remember  that  any  child  might  have 
seen  any  of  the  films  here  prohibited.  Local  authorities  now 
regulate  the  admission  of  children  to  cinemas,  and  films  are 
divided  into  two  groups,  “  A”  and  “  U  ”,  of  which  the  first  is 
said  to  be  suitable  only  for  adults.  Children  are  permitted 
to  see  disputed  films  if  they  are  accompanied  by  their  parents 
or  guardians.  Only  one  authority,  that  of  Liverpool,  forbids 
them  to  see  such  films  in  any  circumstances  whatever.  It  can 
be  said  with  force,  that  pictures  of  an  unpleasant  character 
would  not  be  appreciated  or  understood  by  children.  It 
might  even  be  argued  that  adults,  rather  than  infants,  should 
be  excluded  from  them,  since  the  former  are  more  likely  to  be 
demoralised  by  them.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  to  habituate 
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a  child’s  mind  to  sickening  sights  or  to  scenes  of  a  vicious 
character  must,  eventually,  do  it  grave  injury.  The  least 
prudish  person  may  shrink  from  exposing  young  boys  and 
girls  to  the  worst  that  Hollywood  can  do. 

IV 

[  From  April  1930  to  May  1931,  an  investigation  into  the 
cinema,  in  its  relation  to  the  elementary  school  child,  was  made 
by  a  body  called  the  Birmingham  Cinema  Enquiry  Committee, 
whose  President  is  Sir  Charles  Grant  Robertson,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Birmingham  University.  “  One  reason  ”  why 
this  Committee  was  set  up.  Sir  Charles  asserts,  “  was  that 
amongst  ourselves  there  was  widespread  ‘  dissatisfaction  ’  (to 
use  a  mild  expression)  with  the  prevalent  type  of  film,  and 
particularly  the  baneful  effect  of  that  type  on  children  and 
adolescents  ”.  The  Committee  drew  up  a  Questionnaire  to  be 
answered  by  children  themselves,  and  this  Questionnaire  has 
become  the  model  of  similar  enquiries  elsewhere.  It  was  used, 
for  example,  by  the  Birkenhead  Vigilance  Committee  which 
conducted  an  exactly  similar  enquiry.  It  will  be  well  to  say 
here  that  the  members  of  these  various  committees  of  enquiry 
had  no  bias  against  the  pictures,  qua  pictures,  and  that  great 
pains  were  taken  by  them  to  prevent  the  inclusion  in  the 
investigators  of  cranks  and  killjoys,  whose  only  ambition  was  to 
make  nuisances  of  themselves  and  to  hamper  legitimate  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  instructions  to  the  investigators  appointed  by 
the  Mothers’  Union,  were  skilfully  and  sympathetically  drawn. 

“  It  is  our  object,”  the  investigators  were  told,  “  to  obtain  an 
entirely  impartial  and  accurate  estimate  of  films  now  being  shown 
— good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  It  is  not  our  object  to  acquire 
material  for  complaint.  We  cannot  obtain  this  accurate  and 
fair  estimate  without  accustoming  ourselves  to  see  and  report 
correctly.”  The  investigators  were  also  informed  that  “  films 
should  be  criticised  in  regard  to  their  effect  upon  the  whole 
community  ;  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  a  sheltered  and 
deeply  religious  Mothers’  Union  member.”  In  brief,  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  ensure  that  the  enquiry  should  be 
conducted  in  a  broad  and  reasonable  spirit,  and  that  the 
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cinema  should  not  be  treated  as  a  criminal  institution.  A  very 
able  report  was  issued  by  the  National  Council  of  Women  in 
1930.  The  Mothers’  Union  Report  appeared  in  1931.  The 
Commission  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Films,  whose  address 
is  15,  Taviton  Street,  London,  W.C.i,  is  now  preparing  a 
very  important  report  on  the  whole  subject  covered,  in  part, 
by  the  various  groups  already  mentioned.  It  was  appointed  by 
a  “  conference  of  some  hundred  educational  and  scientific 
organisations  who  felt  that  the  film  had  become  a  powerful 
force  for  good  or  for  evil  in  national  life,”  and  were  eager  that 
it  “  should  be  used  constructively  in  the  interests  of  education 
in  its  widest  sense.”  This  Commission  found,  in  1930,  that 
no  less  than  fourteen  different  societies  had  enquired  into  the 
effects  of  films  on  national  life.  Its  very  temperate  Report, 
or  rather  that  portion  of  it  which  I  have  been  able  to  see, 
shows  that  the  general  uneasiness  about  films  is  sometimes 
excessive.  The  majority  of  cinemas  are  well-conducted,  and 
their  proprietors  are  as  anxious  as  any  parent  can  be  that 
children  shall  not  be  exposed  to  any  corruption  in  them. 
“  Handled  with  skill  and  insight,  the  film  can  be  tragic  and 
can  be  comic  in  the  manner  of  the  masters  :  ill-used,  it  can 
degenerate  immediately  into  vulgarity  and  tedium.  The 
vulgarity  and  tedium  of  a  really  bad  film  is  abominable  and, 
no  doubt,  harmful,  but  the  evil  effect  of  the  cinema  has,  in  our 
view,  been  over-stressed  :  in  so  far  as  films  have  done  harm, 
the  uncritical  condemnation  of  those  set  in  authority  over  the 
young  has  had  a  share  of  the  responsibility  ....  Educational 
opinion  (with  honourable  exceptions)  has  been  more  ready  to 
condemn  than  to  investigate  ;  and  if  resolutions  could  kill, 
the  cinema  industry  would  long  ago  have  perished  : 

"  An  adolescent  who  goes  to  the  cinema,  as  to  a  resort  condemned  by  his 
headmaster,  goes  with  a  feeling  that  he  is  vindicating  his  manhood  and 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit :  if  there  is  moral  harm  to  be  got  from  the  cinema 
he  is  in  the  mood  to  get  it.” 

Nevertheless,  these  societies  and  groups  of  enquirers  and 
investigators  feel  sufficiently  perturbed  by  the  influence  of  the 
film  to  wish  to  see  it  more  strictly  regulated.  They  do  not 
feel  that  so  potent  a  force  should  be  left  to  the  whimsical 
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judgment  of  the  person  who  profits  by  it.  The  Board  of  Film 
Censors,  in  January,  1931,  felt  itself  compelled  to  issue  a 
letter  to  Producing  Firms  in  which  their  attention  was  called 
“  to  incidents  to  prolonged  and  gross  brutality  and  sordid 
themes.”  “  Of  late,”  the  Board  wrote,  “  it  has  been  noticed 
with  regret  that  films  are  being  produced  in  which  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  theme  necessitates  a  continuous  succession  of 
grossly  brutal  and  sordid  themes,  accompanied  in  the  case  of 
auditory  films,  with  sounds  that  accentuate  the  situation  and 
nauseate  the  listener.  No  modification,  however  drastic,  can 
render  such  films  suitable  for  public  exhibition.”  At  present, 
the  administration  of  cinemas,  so  far  as  public  control  is 
concerned,  is  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities  who,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  few  theatres  which  are  under  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  issue  all  the  licences.  These  authorities  may,  and  too 
often  do,  delegate  their  powers  to  Local  Justices  sitting  in 
Petty  Sessions,  to  Watch  Committees,  and  to  Borough,  Urban 
and  Urban  District  Councils.  The  result  of  this  delegation  of 
power  is  that  although  there  are  only  sixty-one  County  Councils 
and  eighty-three  County  Borough  Councils,  there  are  over 
seven  hundred  licensing  authorities  !  Clearly  some  revision 
of  authority  is  required. 

V 

Enough  has  been  written  to  show  that  the  perturbation 
about  the  moving  pictures  is  expressing  itself  in  wise  pro¬ 
posals,  and  that  the  proprietors  of  cinemas  as  well  as  the 
manufacturers  of  films  are  not  less  anxious  than  educational 
authorities  and  parents  that  there  shall  be  no  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.  We  may  now  consider  the  answers  returned  to  the 
Questionnaire  by  the  children  to  whom  it  was  submitted  by 
the  Birmingham  Cinema  Enquiry  Committee  and  the  Birken¬ 
head  Vigilance  Committee.  The  Questions  were  as  follows  : 

How  Often  Do  You  Go  To  The  Pictures  ? 

Why  Do  You  Like  Going  ? 

What  Sort  of  Pictures  Do  You  Like  Best  ? 

Do  You  Think  The  Show  Is  Too  Long  ? 

Do  The  Pictures  Tire  Your  Eyes  ? 

Do  The  Pictures  Keep  You,  Or  Children  You  Know,  From  Sleeping 
Aftei^’ards  ? 
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What  Have  You  Leamt  From  the  Pictures  ? 

How  Do  You  Think  The  Cinema  Should  Be  Improved  ? 

The  Birkenhead  Vigilance  Committee  added  two  questions 
to  these,  which  are  as  follows  : 

Do  The  Pictures  Ever  Frighten  You  ? 

Have  You  Had  Any  Bad  Dreams  After  Seeing  The  Pictures  ? 

The  children  were  not  assisted  in  making  their  replies  to  the 
questions.  So  far  as  was  humanly  possible,  the  persons 
responsible  for  the  enquiries  obtained  the  free  opinions  of  the 
children  themselves.  The  Commission  on  Educational  and 
Cultural  Films  is  inclined  to  be  sceptical  of  the  value  of  some 
of  the  answers  :  it  supposes  that  some  of  them  were  written 
to  please  the  teachers  ;  but  the  argument  used  to  support 
this  scepticism  is  not  convincing.  The  fact  that  a  reply  has  a 
priggish  appearance  does  not  denote  that  it  is  spurious.  There 
are  child  prigs  as  well  as  adult  prigs,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  “  smarmy  ”  little  boy  or  girl  is  not  sincerely 
expressing  his  or  her  feelings  because  they  are  turned  in  lan¬ 
guage  that  has  an  adult  look.  The  first  fact  which  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  replies  to  the  questions  is  the  decision  with 
which  they  are  given.  The  children  have  clear  and  definite 
opinions  about  the  pictures.  There  was  no  need  for  teachers 
or  other  persons  to  help  them  to  make  up  their  minds  :  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  for  themselves.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
agreed  that  the  pictures  are  too  short.  Enough  is  not  as  good 
as  a  feast  to  a  child,  which  likes  a  surfeit  of  everything.  Out 
of  1,440  Birkenhead  children  to  whom  this  question,  “  Do 
you  think  the  show  is  too  long?  ”  was  put,  1,030  replied, 
“No”;  99  replied,  “Yes,”  93,  “Just  right,”  114,  “Too 
short,”  and  loi  very  sensible  children  said,  “  It  depends  on 
the  picture.”  The  Birmingham  children  were  almost  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  assertion  that  the  films  might  be  longer.  “  Only 
love  pictures  are  too  long,”  some  of  them  wrote,  and  it  is 
remarkable  to  observe  how  many  children,  boys  or  girls,  con¬ 
demn  all  films  with  love  scenes.  A  group  of  boys  who  were 
asked  to  state  the  kind  of  pictures  they  liked,  omitted  to  men¬ 
tion  love  stories  in  their  preferences.  When  they  referred  to 
them  in  their  general  comments  they  did  so  with  contempt. 
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“  We  like  any  kind  but  love,”  or  “  Pictures  are  all  now  potty 
love  ones,”  or  We  do  not  like  loving  pictures.”  Some  of 
the  girls,  of  course,  like  this  sort  of  film.  One  Birmingham  girl, 
said  to  be  representative  of  many,  declared  that  “  My  favourite 
pictures  are  fighting  for  love,”  but  another  girl  in  the  same 
city,  not  less  representative  than  the  first,  replied,  “  I  like 
love  pictures  because  there’s  no  fighting  in  them.”  The 
Birkenhead  boys  and  girls  express  feeling  for  films  in  which 
love  figures,  which  “  varies  from  boredom  to  repugnance.” 
A  girl  of  twelve,  attending  at  a  Central  School  in  Birkenhead, 
emphatically  asserted  that  ”  the  pictures  I  don’t  like  are 
where  people  are  always  loving  and  talking  about  love.  It 
does  us  no  good  and  does  not  teach  us  anything.” 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  take  the  replies  in  the  order  of  the 
questions.  In  Birmingham,  1,439  children,  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  14,  were  questioned.  Of  that  number,  780,  or 
rather  more  than  half,  go  to  the  pictures  once  a  week  ;  184  go 
twice  a  week ;  and  36  go  ”  three  and  four  times  a  week  and 
one  five  times.”  Of  the  others,  107  go  once  a  fortnight ; 
302  go  once  a  month  or  ”  occasionally  ”  or  “  seldom  ”  ;  and 
only  30  never  go.  A  Birmingham  boy  of  eleven,  who  goes 
twice  a  week,  added  to  his  replies  the  statement  that  “  you 
have  them  on  your  mind  all  the  time,”  and  a  girl  said,  “  You 
seem  to  get  a  mania  for  going.”  In  Birkenhead,  1,653  children 
were  questioned.  Of  these,  751  go  to  the  pictures  once  a  week. 
The  other  figures  are  represented  by  the  Birmingham  returns. 
If  these  statistics  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  entire  country, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  not,  for  even 
in  small  towns  and  villages  children  frequently  visit  the  cinema, 
it  appears  that  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  elementary 
school  boys  and  girls  of  Great  Britain  go  at  least  once  a  week 
to  the  pictures,  while  the  vast  majority  of  them  go  not  less  than 
once  a  month.  No  one,  who  is  interested  in  education  or 
child  life,  can  be  indifferent  to  this  fact.  Whether  we  approve 
or  disapprove  of  the  habit,  it  is  supremely  important  in  our 
national  existence.  The  minds  of  vast  multitudes  of  the  young 
are  being  cultivated  in  the  cinema.  I  do  not  myself  regard  the 
fact  with  much  alarm,  although  I  regard  it  with  concern.  The 
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cinema,  on  the  whole,  is  no  worse  than  the  penny  dreadfuls 
and  “bloods  ”  of  my  childhood,  and  although  these  were 
harshly  condemned  by  well-meaning  persons,  I  cannot  discover 
that  I  sustained  any  injury  from  my  absorption  in  the  daring 
deeds  of  Buffalo  Bill  and  Deadwood  Dick  and  the  exploits  of 
that  amazing  detective  Sexton  Blake.  It  is  seriously  arguable 
that  penny  dreadfuls  stimulated  the  imagination  and  gave 
boys  a  taste  for  courageous  feats.  Some  excessively  im¬ 
pressionable  lads  did,  at  rare  intervals,  feel  themselves  incited 
by  these  works  of  fiction  to  attempt  to  wreck  trains  or  to 
commit  burglaries,  but  their  number  was  negligible  and  the 
extent  of  their  misdeeds  small  and  unimportant.  The  over¬ 
whelming  mass  of  boys  derived  no  harm  whatsoever  from  them. 
The  film,  probably,  is  more  harmful  than  the  penny  dreadful, 
because  it  is  more  exciting,  and  also  because  children  see  it 
in  crowds,  whereas  the  penny  dreadful  was  read  in  solitude. 
The  crowd  is  more  easily  made  emotional  and  hysterical  than 
the  individual,  and  for  that  reason,  therefore,  the  film  can 
fairly  be  said  to  be  more  baneful  than  the  “  blood  *’  of  other 
days,  but  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  its  baneful  effect.  The 
second  question,  “  Why  do  you  like  going  ?  ”  brought 
three  main  replies  from  the  Birmingham  school-children  :  “  For 
Interest,”  “  For  Amusement,”  and  “  To  pass  the  time.” 
“  For  Excitement  ”  and  “  For  Thrills  ”  came  close  to  these 
three.  The  “  thrills  ”  were  grouped  under  various  headings, 
such  as  Motor  and  Horse-racing,  Flying,  Cowboys,  Fighting 
and  War.  Twenty  girls  out  of  a  group  of  thirty-eight,  aged 
eleven,  “  like  war  pictures  best,”  and  nineteen  boys  in  a 
similar  group  prefer  “  murder,  war,  and  Chicago  gangster  ” 
films,  because  they  are  so  “  thrilling.”  These  preferences, 
however,  are  exceptional,  rather  than  general,  and  although 
they  may  excite  anxiety  in  those  who  read  of  them,  we  need 
not  suppose  that  they  prove  that  moral  harm  is  being  wrought 
to  those  who  have  them.  The  majority  of  us  enjoy  reading 
murder  tales  and  accounts  of  Chicago  racketeers,  but  we  do 
not,  for  that  reason,  become  murderers  or  racketeers  !  The 
immense  vogue  of  the  detective  story  has  not  notably  in¬ 
creased  or  reduced  the  criminal  population.  Some  of  the  replies 
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to  this  question  are  pathetic.  “  It  is  somewhere  to  go,”  one 
bored  infant  writes,  while  ”  It’s  the  only  place  you  can  obtain 
pleasure,”  another  asserts.  ”  It  is  a  change  from  the  street,” 
or  ”  Something  to  do  in  bad  weather,”  some  say,  but  the 
majority  are  not  bored  or  in  need  of  a  change  of  pleasure. 
Many  go  because  they  can  ”  see  what  is  happening  in  the  world,” 
and  still  more  because  they  can  see  ”  other  countries.”  The 
replies  to  the  question,  ”  What  sort  of  pictures  do  you  like 
best  ?  ”  vary  considerably.  In  Birmingham,  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  prefer  ”  comics  ”  to  all  other  pictures,  but  in  Birkenhead, 
the  greatest  number  of  children  prefer  pictures  of  adventure 
and  travel.  ”  Comics  ”  came  second  to  these  in  Birkenhead. 
Boys  in  Birmingham,  however,  slightly  prefer  ”  detective  ”  to 
‘‘  Comic  ”  films,  giving  the  third  place  in  their  affections  to 
“  Adventure  ”  pictures.  Girls  place  the  pictures  in  this 
order  :  Comedy,  Adventure,  Detective.  What  is  impressive 
is  that  the  Birkenhead  children,  in  stating  a  second  and  third 
preference,  were  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  ”  Nature  ” 
films.  The  majority  of  children  prefer  silent  pictures  to 
”  talkies.” 


VII 

The  most  important  questions,  perhaps,  are  ‘‘  Do  the 
pictures  tire  your  eyes  ?  ”  and  those  which  relate  to  the 
effect  of  the  pictures  on  the  children  after  they  have  left  the 
cinema.  The  movie-theatre  differs  from  any  other  theatre 
in  this,  among  other  respects,  that  its  front  seats  are  its  cheapest 
seats.  The  further  the  film-fan  sits  from  the  screen,  the  more 
he  pays  for  his  chair.  The  cause  of  this  queer  discrimination 
is,  of  course,  the  effect  which  the  picture  has  upon  the  eyes. 
It  is  an  odd  commentary  on  our  care  for  children  that  although 
we  fully  realise  how  irritating  a  moving-picture  is  to  the  eyes 
when  it  is  seen  close  to,  we  habitually  send  our  children  into  the 
seats  where  eye-strain  is  certain  to  be  suffered.  About  a  third 
of  the  1,439  Birmingham  boys  and  girls  who  were  questioned 
on  this  point,  replied  that  their  eyes  were  affected  by  the 
pictures.  In  Birkenhead,  714  out  of  1,585  children  replied 
**  No  ”  to  the  question  ;  342  replied,  ”  Yes  ”  ;  246  said 
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“  Sometimes  ;  and  178,  “  Yes,  if  sitting  near  the  screen.” 
More  children,  it  will  be  observed,  complain  that  their  eyes 
are  affected  in  some  degree  than  assert  that  their  eyes  are  not 
hurt.  A  Birkenhead  girl  said  that  the  pictures  tired  her  eyes 
“  no  matter  where  I  sit,”  and  another  girl  of  the  same  age, 
thirteen,  said  ”  I  do  not  feel  my  eyes  suffer  much  while  the 
picture  is  on,  but  when  I  go  outside  they  ache  dreadfully.” 
A  boy  of  thirteen  replied,  ”  Sometimes  when  I  am  too  near 
the  screen  the  colours  dazzle  my  eyes,  and  often  when  I  go 
home  I  have  a  splitting  headache.”  Five  High  School  girls 
out  of  thirty-two  in  Birkenhead  to  whom  this  question  was 
put,  replied,  ”  Yes.”  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  damage, 
which  may  be  grave,  is  being  done  to  the  sight  of  about  half 
the  elementary  school-children  in  Great  Britain  by  their  frequent 
attendance  at  the  pictures.  The  psychological  injury  which 
may  be  done  to  them  cannot  be  calculated,  although  it  may  as 
easily  be  under-estimated  as  it  can  be  exaggerated.  The  fact 
that  a  child  feels  frightened  in  a  cinema,  or  has  bad  dreams 
after  a  visit  to  one,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  injury  has 
been  done  to  it,  although  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  a  child 
which  goes  to  the  pictures  not  less  than  once  a  week  and 
sustains  a  number  of  frights  as  a  result  of  those  visits,  has 
sustained  some  nervous  harm.  The  Head  of  a  Birmingham 
school  states  that  ”  one  boy  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  cinema 
when  the  film  Atlantic  was  being  shown.”  He  adds  that  “  this 
film  has  caused  many  children  in  the  city  to  have  nightmare.” 
About  a  fourth  of  the  Birmingham  children  confessed  that  they 
were  kept  awake  by  pictures,  and  a  boy  of  twelve  said  that 
”  when  I  see  war  pictures,  I  shout  and  kick  the  bedclothes  and 
I  never  settle  down  to  sleep  properly,”  while  many  boys  and 
girls  say  that  the  pictures  have  made  them  afraid  of  the  dark. 
”  My  cousin  went  to  see  a  picture  called  The  Bat*^  a  child  states. 
“  When  he  came  home  he  would  not  go  to  bed  alone.  He  kept 
on  shouting  The  Bat.**  Another  child  writes,  ”  The  pictures 
have  often  kept  my  sister  and  myself  from  sleeping  after  by 
causing  us  to  go  hysterical.”  The  investigation  at  Birkenhead 
showed  that  about  half  the  children  were  nervously  affected  by 
certain  pictures.  A  lad  of  twelve  stated  that  ”  I  wake  up  in 
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the  night,  thinking  I  am  going  to  be  murdered,”  and  another 
lad,  aged  eleven,  who  goes  to  the  cinema  once  a  week,  says, 
”  I  generally  dream  terrible  things  after  the  pictures.”  A  boy 
of  thirteen  declares  that  “  I  feel  that  there  is  someone  in  the 
room  after  seeing  a  mystery  picture.”  A  lad  of  nine,  also  a 
weekly  visitor  to  the  cinema,  states  that  ‘‘  when  I  see  murder 
pictures,  I  shiver  with  fright.”  A  girl,  aged  loj,  has  “  to 
close  ”  her  ”  eyes  till  it  goes,”  and  another  girl  says,  ”  After 
murder  films,  I  think  it  will  step  out  of  the  wall.”  ”  I  feel 
frightened  to  go  to  sleep,”  another  girl  wrote,  ”  in  case  the 
person  is  there,  and  put  my  head  under  the  clothes.”  Another 
boy  of  nine,  who  goes  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  the  cinema, 
says  that  ”  I  have  had  horrible  dreams  after  seeing  the  pictures.” 
We  need  not  feel  surprised  by  the  anxiety  of  the  Mothers’ 
Union  when  we  peruse  these  replies,  nor  astonished  by  the 
alarm  of  the  educational  authorities. 

VIII 

A  pleasing  feature  of  these  enquiries  is  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  children  have  decided  opinions  on  the  ways  in  which 
cinemas  may  be  improved.  They  complain  of  the  ventilation 
and  the  seating  accommodation  and  are  nearly  unanimous  in  their 
demand  that  babies  shall  not  be  admitted.  One  youngster  at 
Birkenhead  sternly  asks  for  the  exclusion  of  adults  from 
children’s  performances,  and  another,  with  bitter  recollections, 
no  doubt,  of  attempts  at  profiteering,  writes  :  ”  No  two  in  a 
seat  at  matinees.”  All  the  children  ask  for  reduced  prices, 
and  many  of  them  denounce  smoking  in  the  cinema.  Talkies 
are  disliked.  ”  A  preference  for  British  films  and  a  dislike 
both  of  American  pictures  and  actors  is  commonly  stated.” 
A  Birkenhead  boy  of  twelve  thinks  that  “  the  cinemas  could  be 
improved  by  not  having  women  in  them.  I  think  they  spoil 
them.  They  could  colour  them  all — that  would  improve 
them.”  But  whether  he  means  the  women  or  the  pictures  is 
not  plain  !  Many  children  complain  of  ”  rood  ”  pictures,  and 
some  are  worried  because  “  animals  are  cruelly  treated  in 
pictures.”  (The  great  love  which  English  children  have  for 
animals  is  clearly  manifested  in  the  replies.)  Here,  chosen  at 
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random,  are  some  of  the  improvements  advocated  by  little 
boys  and  girls  ;  “  Film  actresses  should  be  made  to  dress  more 
decenter  ”  ;  “  Leave  out  murders  ”  ;  “  No  more  murdurous 
pictures  ”  ;  “  Leave  out  ghosts  ”  ;  “  More  News  ”  ;  “  More 
comics  ”  ;  “  More  pictures  like  Robinson  Crusoe  ”  ;  “I  should 
like  fairy  tales.”  The  references  to  murders,  according  to  the 
Birmingham.  Report  “  are  incessant .  *  ’  Children  intensely  dislike 
films  in  which  they  figure,  and  although  there  are  instances 
of  boys  and  girls  attempting  to  give  “  imitations  ”  of  murders, 
it  is  clear  that  the  majority  of  them  remain  healthy-minded 
about  such  films.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  better  that 
children  should  not  see  pictures  such  as  are  described  in  the 
following  accounts  written  by  Birmingham  youngsters  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  : 

"  I  saw  Murder  on  the  Second  Floor,  there  was  about  six  murders,  they 
were  shooting  each  other  and  then  throwing  their  bodies  out  of  the  window.” 

”  And  then  a  man  came  in  and  covered  her  face  with  tar  and  killed  her. 
And  he  threw  a  man  outside  and  broke  his  neck.” 

“  The  fat  man  was  hiding  behind  the  bush  and  the  thin  man’s  wife  came 
in  and  chased  them  round  the  room  with  a  gun.  They  ran  into  the  street 
and  she  shot  them.” 

Teachers  have  no  doubts  about  the  undesirability  of  many 
films.  Here  is  a  report  on  a  picture,  called  The  Unkissed  Man^ 
which  was  shown  to  an  audience  of  which  “  at  least  95  per  cent 
....  on  the  floor  were  children  under  thirteen  ”  : 

An  indecent  film,  unsuitable  for  exhibition  to  anyone.  I  don’t  think  the 
children  would  follow  the  plot,  which  was  muddled  and  ridiculous.  Some 
of  them  laughed  at  the  indecent  postures  of  the  actors,  but  it  did  not  have 
a  great  reception. 

Here  is  a  problem  for  the  adult.  The  picture,  clearly,  is 
appalling,  but  equally  is  it  clear  that  it  cannot  have  corrupted 
the  children  who  saw  it,  since  most  of  them  were  bored  by  it, 
either  because  they  could  not  understand  it  or  were  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  it.  One  is  not  advocating  the  admission  of  children  to 
such  pictures,  but  merely  pointing  out  that  the  harm  done  to 
them  may  be  far  less  than  is  supposed.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  of  the  undesirability  of  the  picture,  described  in 
the  following  report,  which  was  exhibited  on  a  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  in  a  cinema  crowded  with  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  fourteen : 

R 
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Chief  picture — The  Lily  of  Killarney — a  love  story  of  which  the  climax 
was  the  attempted  drowning  of  the  heroine  by  a  hunchback  from  a  boat  on 
a  moonlit  lake.  Just  before  this  act  occurred  the  repulsive  face  of  the 
hunchback,  with  an  expression  of  murderous  intent,  was  put  upon  the 
screen  as  a  "  close  up,”  the  hideous  face  growing  larger  and  larger  as  it 
came  out  from  the  screen  to  meet  the  audience,  the  majority  of  whom 
shrieked  with  terror. 

Eventually  upon  his  deathbed  the  murderer  confessed  to  a  priest,  death 
takes  place,  and  over  the  deformed  body  the  priest  draws  a  white  sheet. 

My  neighbour,  a  little  girl  of  ten,  squealed  with  fear,  clutched  me  and 
cried  :  ”  Oh  my,  I  shan’t  'arf  be  walking  in  me  sleep  after  this.” 

IX 

How  this  problem  is  to  be  solved  is  not  easy  to  say,  but 
that  a  solution  is  urgently  needed  cannot  be  denied.  The 
moving-picture  is  now  a  permanent  part  of  the  world’s  pleasure. 
“  Only  the  Bible  and  the  Koran”,  said  M.  Luchaire  to  the 
International  Committee  of  Intellectual  Co-operation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1924,  ”  have  an  indisputably  larger 
circulation  than  that  of  the  latest  film  from  Los  Angeles,”  and 
since  it  is  seen  by  every  section  of  society,  from  the  rich  to  the 
poor,  the  young  to  the  old,  we  may  not,  except  at  our  peril, 
disregard  its  influence.  That  influence  may  be  excellent.  Educa¬ 
tionally,  despite  the  scepticism  of  some  teachers,  the  film  has 
immense  potentialities  for  good.  “  It  is  well-known”,  says  the 
Commission  on  Educational  and  Cultural  Films,  “  that  visual 
impressions  are  much  more  penetrative  and  persistent  than 
aural  impressions,  and  consequently  demonstrations  by  films 
are  far  better  than  mere  lectures,”  and  this  opinion  is  supported 
by  a  report  on  “  Sound  Films  in  Schools”,  which  was  issued  by 
certain  Local  Education  Authorities  and  by  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  in  the  schools  of  Middlesex.  This  report 
shows  that  backward  children  learn  more  quickly  from  films 
than  from  books.  There  are,  indeed,  some  children  who 
cannot  learn  from  books  and  are,  therefore,  treated  as  if  they 
were  mentally  deficient.  The  film  may  rescue  them  from 
this  category  of  contempt.  “Two  other  general  results,”  this 
report  states,  “  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  In  the  first  place, 
the  use  of  the  film  forces  children  to  find  their  own  words  to 
express  opinions  and  describe  scenes,  not  merely  to  borrow 
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those  of  the  teacher  or  text-book.  Thus  the  film,  instead  of 
helping  to  form  the  ‘  mass-mind  ’ — another  general  criticism 
laid  against  its  use — encourages  originality.  Secondly,  it 
may  be  noted,  the  film  is  of  value  in  that  it  presents  a  point 
of  view  to  the  children,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  teacher  and 
their  usual  book.”  Over  two  hundred  schools  in  England 
now  make  use  of  the  cinema,  either  for  teaching  purposes  or 
for  special  shows  of  a  recreational  character.  One  danger  of 
the  film  as  an  instrument  of  education  is  that  in  those  pictures 
where  movement  is  speeded-up  to  let  the  children  see,  say, 
the  growth  of  a  vegetable,  the  child,  even  when  warned  that 
the  movement  is  speeded-up,  is  misled  into  thinking  that  the 
speeded-up  rate  of  growth  is  the  actual  rate  of  growth.  The 
child  is  a  very  literal-minded  creature,  and  manufacturers  of 
educational  films  must  remember  that  fact,  and  allow  for  it. 

But  if  the  influence  of  the  film  may  be  good,  it  may  also, 
as  we  have  seen,  be  calamitously  bad.  Whether  it  becomes 
bad  or  good,  depends  upon  us.  This,  at  all  events,  is  certain, 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  this  and,  no  doubt, 
other  countries  are  having  their  minds  and  imaginations  most 
powerfully  influenced  by  the  cinema.  What  effect  that  in¬ 
fluence  is  to  have  on  the  future  of  our  country  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  the  conjecture  cannot  be  made  without  fear. 
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By  Esme  Wingfield-Stratford 

IT  is  not  easy  to  see  one’s  own  age  in  perspective.  But  most 
critics  are  agreed  in  characterising  the  post-war  period  in 
literature  as  one,  pre-eminently,  of  a  Biographical  Re¬ 
naissance.  It  is  in  this  department  of  letters  alone  that  there 
has  been,  by  general  consent,  a  definite  raising  of  standards 
above  the  1914  level.  The  rest  is  chaos — a  chaos  conceivably 
pregnant,  but  hardly,  as  yet,  fruitful. 

It  is  perhaps  this  sense  of  having  something  definite  to  hold 
on  to  amid  the  general  confusion  of  values,  that  has  caused  the 
craze  for  the  new  model  biography  to  rival  that  for  cross  word 
puzzles.  The  illustrious  dead,  though  numerous,  are  too  few 
to  satisfy  the  demand.  There  has  been  a  comb-out  of  Elysium, 
not  to  speak  of  Tartarus,  more  searching  than  that  of  civilians 
in  1918.  As,  during  the  War,  casualties  were  hastily  patched 
up  and  sent  back  to  the  trenches  again  and  again,  so  the  same 
individuals  are  seized  upon  and  exploited,  simultaneously  or 
in  succession,  by  hordes  of  famishing  biographers.  A  few 
years  ago,  it  was  a  promising  lead  in  conversation  with  anyone 
known  to  be  a  writer  of  belles  lettreSy  to  ask,  “  And  how  is  your 
life  of  Blake  doing  ?  ”  On  the  rare  occasions  when  this  shot 
happened  to  miss  fire,  one  had  always  a  sporting  chance  with 
the  second  barrel :  “  Oh,  of  course,  I  meant  your  Disraeli  ”. 

But  in  these  hard  times  social  are  not  to  be  weighed  against 
economic  advantages.  Biography  provides  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  as  sure  as  it  is  honourable  to  scores  of  deserving  authors. 
The  only  matter  of  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  choice  of  a  subject 
that  has  not  already  been  w^orked  to  death.  The  task  of  the 
post-war  biographer  has  been  immensely  eased,  since  he  is 
under  no  necessity  to  delve  for  fresh  and  unpublished  material. 
All  that  he  wants  can  be  obtained  from  those  portly  and 
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semi-official  volumes  of  which  everybody  who  is  posthumously 
anybody  has  been  allotted  at  least  two,  and  whose  perusal 
demands  an  amount  of  concentration  that  few  readers,  now¬ 
adays,  have  the  patience  or  the  power  to  bestow.  All  that 
needs  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  selection  from  these  and  a  few 
other  easily  obtainable  books,  and  to  present  it  in  a  highly 
seasoned  and  palatable  form.  A  sex  interest,  if  not  absolutely 
essential,  is  as  great  an  asset  in  biography  as  it  is  in  fiction,  and 
very  ingenious  are  the  ways  in  which  a  love  story,  or  a  scandal, 
is  worked  up  from  the  faintest  indications.  A  more  modem 
note  can  be  imparted  by  the  introduction  of  an  Oedipus  com¬ 
plex.  In  a  recent  life  of  Matthew  Arnold,  to  whom  the  bio¬ 
grapher  habitually  refers  as  “  Matt  ”,  we  have  first  the  Oedipus 
complex  directed  against  the  inevitable  Thomas  Arnold,  who 
is  equated  with  Jehovah  ;  next  an  affair  with  a  lady  who  “  was, 
I  think,  a  governess  or  a  companion  in  a  family  that  was  living 
in  Thun  ;  or  she  may  have  been  a  teacher  of  French,  living  in 
apartments  *  ”  ;  and  finally,  as  a  bonne  houche^  a  complete 
chapter  on  Moses  and  Rebekah — especially  Rebekah.  This, 
at  least,  represents  a  development  of  the  biographer’s  art  that 
cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  be  fathered  on  to  Mr. 
Lytton  Strachey. 

His  emancipation  from  the  spadework  of  original  research 
is  not  the  only  advantage  that  the  present-day  biographer 
enjoys.  One  difficulty  of  writing  the  life  of  any  famous  person 
used  to  consist  in  the  necessity  of  a  fairly  intimate  acquantance 
with  that  particular  phase  of  life  or  letters  in  which  his  fame 
had  been  acquired.  Thus  if  you  were  to  undertake  a  life  of 
Disraeli,  you  would  be  expected  to  be  up  in  nineteenth  century 
politics  ;  if  Marlborough  was  your  subject,  to  possess  more  than 
a  nodding  acquaintance  with  the  problems  of  strategy  ;  while 
for  a  life  of  Beethoven,  a  knowledge  of  music  would  have  been 
exacted  that  would  have  put  nine-tenths  of  otherwise  admirable 
biographers  out  of  the  running.  The  situation  created  by  this 
craven  fear  of  staging  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
was  plainly  intolerable,  not  only  for  writers,  but  for  readers, 
who,  knowing  nothing  about  such  heavy  subjects  as  politics, 

*  Matthew  Arnold,  by  Hugh  Kingsmill,  p.  62. 
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strategy,  or  the  technique  of  music,  were  not  going  to  be  forced 
to  concentrate  upon  any  of  them. 

The  remedy  was  simple,  and  was  contained  in  that  simplest 
of  all  phrases,  “  The  Man  About  the  Man  one  could  write 
without  ascertaining  the  difference  between  a  Chartist  and  a 
Peelite ;  without  any  more  specialised  knowledge  of  the 
tactics  of  Blenheim  than  that  imparted  to  little  Wilhelmine  by 
old  Kaspar ;  without  needing  to  distinguish  between  Fate, 
knocking  at  the  door  in  the  Fifth  Symphony,  and  “  God  save 
the  King  Readers  would  be  more  interested  to  hear  about 
old  Mrs.  Disraeli’s  eccentricities,  the  tantrums  of  Sarah 
Jennings,  or  a  snub  administered  to  an  Archduchess.  Subtract 
from  the  statesman  his  policy,  from  the  general  his  soldiership, 
from  the  artist  his  art,  from  the  thinker  his  philosophy,  and 
the  result  is  the  Man.  He  equals  algebraically,  the  precise 
difference  between  Hamlet  and  the  Prince  of  Denmark. 

II 

To  this  Man  it  behoves  the  biographer  to  stand  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  master.  Never  for  a  moment  must  the  quick  con¬ 
descend  to  equality  with  the  dead.  It  is  only  by  standing 
fully  seised  of  his  own  superiority  that  the  author  can  impart 
its  sweets  to  his  reader.  The  mightier  the  dead,  the  more 
exquisite  the  satisfaction  of  being  mightier  yet.  It  was  a 
mean-spirited  attitude,  the  hero-worship  enjoined  by  Carlyle, 
and  one  decisively  condemned  by  the  teachings  of  up-to-date 
psychology.  Is  not  the  secret  of  goodness  to  be  found  in  the 
constant  repetition  to  ourselves  that  we  are  getting  better  and 
better  ?  It  would  never  do  to  allow  our  style  of  life  to  be 
cramped  by  the  reception  of  such  heresies  as  that  of  Mr. 
Clerihew  Bentley’s  couplet : 

“  Sir  James  Dewar 
Is  a  better  man  than  you  are.” 

But  in  Victorian  times,  it  was  only  the  hero’s  valet  who 
possessed  the  secret  that  Jack  could  always,  by  taking  thought, 
be*^as  good  as  his  master  and  a  bit  better.  Once  that  secret  was 
proclaimed  from  the  house-tops,  the  world  was  freejfrom  the 
depressing  consciousness  of  heroism.  Now  that  all  swans  are 
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geese,  the  geese  are  more  disposed  to  admire  their  own  swan¬ 
like  reflections  in  the  water. 

Most  of  us  can  enter  sympathetically  into  the  feelings  of  the 
Athenian  who  voted  for  the  banishment  of  Aristides,  because 
he  was  sick  of  hearing  him  perpetually  called  the  Just.  In  the 
same  way,  multitudes  of  people  used  to  harbour  a  subconscious 
resentment  against  General  Gordon  because  they  had  always 
heard  him  described  as  a  Christian  hero.  There  seemed  nothing 
to  be  done  about  it,  because  Gordon  was  undoubtedly  a 
Christian,  and,  by  the  admission  of  Gladstone  himself,  a  hero 
of  heroes.  It  was  almost  too  good  to  be  true  that  all  and  sundry 
should  be  conducted  to  Gordon’s  tent,  that  the  flap  should 
be  stealthily  drawn  aside,  and  the  Christian  hero  revealed,  like 
Noah,  blind  to  the  world.  It  was  so  good  that  nobody  even 
bothered  whether  it  was  true,  or  whether  the  evidence  alleged 
for  it  was  suflicient  to  hang  the  proverbial  dog.  The  highly 
significant  fact  is  that  for  years,  the  evidence  was  never  even 
examined.  The  public  had  got  the  Gordon  it  wanted,  and  it 
was  only  when  one  of  our  most  distinguished  critics  went  so 
far  as  to  inform  the  world,  through  the  microphone,  that 
Gordon  had  been  a  dipsomaniac,  that  the  whole  cock  and  bull 
story  of  his  drunkenness  was  finally  exploded. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  modern  biographer  has  any 
hostile  intentions  towards  the  memories  of  those  on  whom 
he  operates.  If  challenged  on  the  subject,  he  or  his 
critical  backers  are  always  ready  to  explain  that  what 
might  be  taken  for  disparagement  is  really  a  beneficent 
process  of  humanisation.  A  drunken  Gordon  is  a  human 
Gordon — we  ought  to  like  him  all  the  better  for  being  a 
little  unsteady  on  his  pins.  Those  who  are  frightened  away 
by  the  rather  formidable  sweetness  and  light  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  feel  quite  at  home  with  poor  old  Matt,  and  his 
Oedipus  Complex,  and  his  problematical  governess.  One 
advantage  of  pulling  the  statue  off  its  pedestal  is  that  one 
need  no  longer  crane  one’s  neck  to,  look  at  it.  The  plain  man 
is  a  little  startled,  perhaps,  when  he  hears  that  the  best  way  to 
humanise  a  nurse  is  to  write  her  down  a  tigress.  But  his 
literary  guides  assure  him,  with  one  voice,  that  it  is  even  so,  and 
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the  plain  man  is  too  well  broken  in  by  mass  suggestion  to  say 
no  to  his  experts. 

Even  biography  has  its  martyrs,  and  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
modem  literature  centres  round  the  fate  of  an  author  who 
took  upon  himself  no  more  than  the  harmless,  necessary  task 
of  humanising  Gladstone.  One  can  imagine  this  unfortunate 
gentleman’s  delight  at  finding  so  goodly  an  idol  still  erect 
upon  its  pedestal.  Gladstone  was  portentous,  immaculate, 
Victorian  ;  he  positively  cried  out  to  be  humanised.  But  how 
was  this  to  be  done,  artistically  ?  The  brandy  bottle  had  been 
appropriated,  not  so  the  horns  and  hoofs.  A  priapic  G.O.M, 
would  be  even  more  piquant  than  a  dipsomaniac  Gordon. 
The  transformation  was  effected,  according  to  precedent. 
Just  a  careless  push  was  administered — as  it  were  en  passant — 
by  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  Gladstone  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  pursuing  and  capturing  every  attractive  woman  he  came 
across.  Down,  with  a  glorious  crash,  came  the  idol,  only — 
by  misadventure — the  wrong  way,  and  before  the  pusher  had 
had  time  to  get  out  of  it.  Gladstone’s  sons  were  still  alive,  and, 
metaphorically,  kicking.  Even  now  the  poor  author  must 
be  asking  himself  by  what  freak  of  injustice  one  humaniser 
should  have  got  all  the  kicks,  and  the  rest  nothing  but 
halfpence. 

Ill 

The  new  model  biography  must,  we  see,  be  of  the  Man, 
human.  It  remains  to  say  a  word  about  the  style.  This  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  many  beginners,  who  con¬ 
sider  it  necessary  to  model  their  own  style  on  that  of  Mr. 
Lytton  Strachey — often  with  dire  results.  For  Mr.  Strachey’s 
writings  are  likely  to  rank  among  the  supreme  masterpieces  of 
English  prose  style.  Even  those  who  criticise,  here  and  there, 
the  matter  must  yield  to  the  fascination  of  the  manner.  If 
his  Eminent  Victorians  were  only  characters  in  fiction,  they 
would  strike  roots  in  the  memory  as  deep  as  those  of  Dickens 
and  Balzac.  That  delicate  irony,  that  lightness  of  touch,  that 
effortless  flow  of  narrative  are  not  things  that  can  be  reproduced 
to  order  every  Spring  or  Autumn  season.  Mr.  Strachey 
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himself  could  not  have  achieved  a  quality  so  nearly  faultless 
without  a  certain  exiguousness  of  quantity. 

And  after  all,  his  was  an  old-time  model.  His  spirit  was  not 
of  the  twentieth  but  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  indeed  the 
balanced  and  lucid  intellectuality  of  his  style  is  more  reminiscent 
of  Voltaire  than  of  any  English  writer  of  that  time.  But  it 
would  plainly  not  do  for  the  requirements  of  the  up-to-date 
biographer.  It  is  not  for  ordinary  mortals  to  bend  the  bow  of 
Ulysses.  On  the  lips  of  Mr.  Strachey’s  imitators,  the  hardly 
perceptible  smile  broadens  into  a  leer ;  in  their  hands  the 
Crabtree  cudgel  is  substituted  for  the  rapier. 

It  was  plainly  impossible  that  a  style  associated  with  minuets 
and  knee-breeches  could  ever  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a 
hustling  age.  Progress  must  be  sought  along  other  lines,  and 
after  due  consideration  of  the  reader  and  his  requirements. 
The  eighteenth  century  had  been  a  time  of  few  books  and 
much  leisure,  and  readers  could  afford  to  dwell  long  and 
lovingly  upon  nuances  and  niceties  of  style  that  would  be 
unperceived  now  that  books  are  legion  and  leisure  non-existent. 
The  musicians  have  shown  us  a  more  excellent  way.  With  a 
fine  appreciation  of  modem  psychology,  they  have  contrived, 
by  means  of  incessant  hammer  blows  of  syncopated  rhythm, 
to  batter  the  nerves  into  a  state  of  continual  responsiveness. 
Cannot  the  jazz  touch  be  imparted  to  literature  ?  It  can 
indeed,  and  the  feat  has  been  triumphantly  accomplished  by 
another  writer  of  biography,  Mr.  Philip  Guedalla.  It  is  to 
him  rather  than  to  Mr.  Strachey  that  the  writers  of  future  best 
sellers  will  go  for  their  model. 

It  is  the  merit  of  Mr.  Guedalla  that  he  is  a  modern  of  the 
modems.  When  he  leapt  into  fame  with  a  life  of  Palmerston — 
of  all  unlikely  people — we  realised  at  once  that  the  perfect 
model  had  been  achieved.  We  had  always  thought  of  old 
Pam  as  being  enmeshed  in  the  threads  of  an  intricate  foreign 
and  hardly  less  intricate  domestic  policy.  But  here  was  Pam 
the  Man,  well  and  tmly  humanised,  so  far  as  it  was  Pam  at  all, 
for  we  found  ourselves  almost  forgetting  his  existence  as 
sentence  followed  sentence  of  vividly  emphasised  word 
painting,  stunning  the  critical  faculty  and  creating  a  not 
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unpleasant  sense  of  being  drugged  or  hypnotised.  Finally  we 
woke  up  to  the  consciousness  that  Pam  was  dead  and  the  last 
of  the  candles  of  the  eighteenth  century  out — whatever  that 
might  mean — and  then,  having  thanked  Mr.  Guedalla  for  a 
very  pleasant  entertainment,  we  began  to  wonder  what  it  was 
all  about.  And  perhaps  we  looked  up  Palmerston  in  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica. 

But  this  was  after  all  more  or  less  of  a  tour  de  force.  Mr. 
Guedalla  must  have  jazzed  his  Palmerston  in  the  same  spirit 
as  Michelangelo  carved  his  David,  to  show  what  could  be 
done  with  a  piece  of  thoroughly  unpromising  material.  In 
his  next  set  piece  biography,  he  evidently  resolved  that  he 
would  have  a  subject  commensurate  with  his  genius.  He 
could  not  have  made  a  better  choice  than  that  of  Wellington. 
It  may  be  asked  why  so  promising  a  figure  had  been  allowed 
to  go  unhumanised  until  as  late  as  1931.  The  answer,  I  am 
afraid,  must  be  that  no  biographer  had  had  the  courage  to 
try  out  the  new  method  for  all  it  was  worth.  The  Duke  was 
a  great  and  accomplished  soldier.  His  fame  had  been  achieved 
in  a  highly  intricate  series  of  campaigns.  Would  not  the  writer 
be  required  to  master  the  technical  problems  that  confronted 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  ?  Would  he  not  be  required  to 
pronounce  a  lucid  and  original  verdict  on  the  ever  disputed 
issues  raised  by  the  Waterloo  Campaign  ?  Not  in  the  least,  is 
the  reply,  when  we  are  dealing  with  Wellington  the  Man.  We 
came  to  jazz  Arthur,  not  to  explain  him. 

And  jazz  it  is — jazz  of  the  first  water,  as  the  following 
extract  shows  :  “  King  Charles  of  Spain — high-nosed  for 
Bourbon  and  strongly,  too  strongly  chinned  for  Hapsburg — 
performed  on  uncertain  bass,  Ferdinand  his  heir  a  piercing 
treble.  Two  voices  rendered  the  melody — the  Queen  with 
amorous  roulades^  and  Manuel  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
with  romantic  ftno.”  That  is  enough  to  explain  that  the 
Spanish  Royal  Family  are  at  loggerheads.  We  have  now  to 
introduce  Napoleon  to  this  musical  party,  though  it  would 
never  do  for  him  to  be  mere  Napoleon.  He  must  have  a  cannon 
voice,  borrowed  from  George  Meredith,  sounding  dominant 
fifths  ;  we  must  be  invited  to  gaze  on  his  ruthless  Canova 
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profile.  And  so  it  goes  on,  with  the  saxophones,  the  ukuleles, 
the  drums,  keeping  up  a  continuous  non-stop  melody,  until 
we  forget  even  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  that  there  is  a  war  on, 
and  imagine  ourselves  spectators  of  the  Aldershot  Tattoo, 
accompanied,  not  by  the  massed  bands,  but  by  Jack  Payne  and 
his  orchestra. 

And  how  truly  delightful  a  Waterloo,  after  the  kind  of  thing 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  in  heavy  and  often  technical 
treatises  1  A  Waterloo  without  any  strategical  background, 
without  a  D’Erlon,  without  even  a  Grouchy,  almost  without  a 
Prussian  !  We  are  indeed  reminded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day  that  “  if  Blucher  was  to  be  believed,  some  Prussians  would 
be  coming  later,”  and  the  next  we  hear  of,  or  deduce  about 
them,  is  late  at  night,  when  Blucher  rides  up  to  clasp  a  weary 
Duke.  As  for  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  manner  of  whose 
repulse  has  set  the  heads  of  all  the  pundits  wagging,  from 
Siborne  to  Belloc,  that  is  disposed  of  by  a  simple  volley.  “  The 
volley  crashed,  and  as  the  smoke  drifted  into  the  sunset,  the 
Guard  broke — and  with  the  Guard  the  memory  of  Austerlitz, 
of  Eylau,  Friedland,  Jena,  Wagram,  and  Borodino  melted 
upon  the  air.”  And  pretty  effectively  that  memory  must  have 
been  dissipated,  for  Mr.  Guedalla  to  imagine  that  the  Guard 
played  an  active  role  at  Borodino  ! 

But  enough  !  Mr.  Guedalla *s  has  already  been  hailed  as  the 
classic  biography  of  Wellington.  A  chorus  of  eulogy  has 
greeted  it  in  the  press.  It  is  a  best  seller.  Further  tribute 
seems  superfluous.  Nevertheless  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  calling  attention  to  an  even  higher  merit  that  I  deem  it  to 
possess.  It  is  a  classic  of  the  Biographical  Renaissance.  In 
form,  in  substance,  in  intention,  it  provides  a  perfect  model 
for  aspirants  to  fame  and  fortune.  Let  the  subject  be  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  or  Pope  Joan,  or  W.  G.  Grace,  the  same  method 
will  serve,  easily  and,  above  all,  quickly.  ”  Whereby  ”,  as 
Bishop  Fuller  says,  ”  much  time  is  saved  for  other  employment, 
especially  in  winter,  when  the  days  be  short  ”. 
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By  Hespericus 
I 

IT  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  the  Canadian  people, 
as  the  original  sponsors  of  the  revival  of  Imperial  preference, 

'  should  take  a  keen  and  special  interest  in  the  approaching 
Imperial  Conference,  and  some  appraisement  of  its  possibilities 
from  the  Canadian  standpoint  may  be  timely.  The  prefer¬ 
ence  system  which  has  now  become  an  integral  feature  of  the 
economic  policy  of  the  British  Commonwealth  dates  back  to 
the  old  colonial  Empire  when  Britain  conceded  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  preference  in  her  tariff  schedules  to  a  variety  of  colonial 
products.  The  preferences  vanished  with  the  triumph  of 
Free  Trade  in  Britain  in  1847  and,  when  the  idea  made  its 
reappearance  again,  it  was  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  well- 
known  South^  African  statesman,  Jan  Hofmeyr.  But  it  was 
left  to  Canada  to  do  the  pioneer  work  in  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrine,  the  Liberal  Ministry  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
introducing  on  April  23rd,  1897,  the  legislation  which  brought 
into  existence  the  British  preferences  in  the  Canadian  tariff. 
It  had  come  into  office  pledged  to  introduce  a  system  of  “  free 
trade  as  in  Britain  ”  but  it  found  that  a  complete  elimination 
of  protectionism  would  produce  a  serious  economic  crisis  and 
therefore,  as  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  explained  in  moving  the  resolutions,  it  resorted 
to  the  preferential  idea  by  way  of  delivering  a  flank  attack 
upon  protection. 

The  original  preference  rate  was  one  eighth  and  by  virtue 
of  their  trade  treaties  with  Britain,  the  countries  of  Germany, 
France,  Spain  and  Belgium  enjoyed  its  benefits.  But  after 
pressure  from  the  Canadian  Government  had  secured  the 
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denunciation  of  the  German  and  Belgian  treaties  in  July,  1898, 
the  preference  was  increased  to  one  fourth  and  confined  to 
goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  such  British  colonies  as 
gave  Canada  as  favourable  terms  as  they  received  from  her. 
Two  years  later  Parliament  decreed  a  further  increase  from 
one  fourth  to  one  third  which  came  into  operation  on  July  ist, 
1900,  and  this  rate  of  preference  for  British  goods  has,  subject 
to  certain  modifications,  been  ever  since  a  fundamental  element 
in  the  tariff  structure  of  the  Dominion.  It  had  its  origin 
therefore  as  a  measure  of  tariff  reform  undertaken  by  a  political 
party  traditionally  committed  to  lower  tariffs.  Incidentally  it 
was  a  very  shrewd  political  move,  for  it  constituted  an  effective 
reply  to  the  charges  of  disloyalty  to  the  Mother  Country  ;  a 
jibe  which  the  Canadian  Conservative  persistently  hurled 
at  the  Liberals  on  account  of  their  programme  of  trade 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States. 

After  the  preference  had  had  several  years  of  trial,  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  frankly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with 
its  fruits  and  contended  that  it  had  done  little  more  than 
allow  British  exports  to  hold  their  own  in  the  Canadian  market. 
But  in  Canada  it  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  both  as 
a  business  and  political  policy.  The  National  Policy  of 
protectionism  which  Sir  John  Macdonald  inaugurated  in  1878 
did  little  more  during  the  next  two  decades  than  allow  Canada 
to  maintain  a  separate  existence  apart  from  the  United  States. 
It  was  only  with  the  opening  up  of  the  West  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  east  and  west  trade  routes  in  which  the  preference 
played  a  useful  part  that  the  future  of  the  Dominion  was 
assured.  Without  the  preference  to  encourage  trade  exchanges, 
Canada  could  never  have  developed  the  export  market  in 
Britain  which  rescued  her  from  economic  dependence  upon 
the  United  States  and  for  this  reason  the  claim  can  be  made 
that  without  it  the  idea  of  annexation  would  sooner  or  later 
have  carried  the  day. 

It  is  true  that  the  preference  has  been  subject  to  intermittent 
inroads,  some  designed  to  whittle  down  its  value  and  others 
to  increase  its  scope.  In  1907,  a  new  Customs  tariff  was  intro¬ 
duced  establishing  three  scales  of  duties,  British  preferential 
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(the  lowest),  intermediate,  and  general,  the  intermediate  tariff 
being  designed  as  a  basis  for  negotiation  with  foreign  countries 
for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  trade.  At  this  tariff  revision  the 
Canadian  woollen  manufacturers  induced  the  Laurier  Govern¬ 
ment  to  stiffen  the  preferential  rates  in  order  to  give  them 
better  protection  against  British  competitors  and  various 
special  interests  have  extracted  similar  favours  from  different 
Ministries.  On  the  other  hand  the  King  Government  soon 
after  it  came  into  office  in  1921  increased  the  British  prefer¬ 
ential  rate  by  10  per  cent,  {e.g.y  if  the  preference  was  30  per 
cent.,  it  became  33  per  cent.)  and  added  a  provision  that  the 
benefits  of  the  preference  would  only  be  available  to  goods 
which  were  imported  direct  via  Canadian  ports.  Again,  the 
Dunning  Budget  of  1930  attempted  to  enlarge  a  number  of 
the  preferential  schedules  but  its  tariff  provisions  had  a  brief 
life  and  the  Conservative  Government  when  it  came  into 
power  in  August,  1930,  with  a  mandate  for  the  “  Canada 
First  ”  policy,  materially  diminished  the  value  of  the  prefer¬ 
ences  on  a  number  of  British  goods  by  the  tariff  legislation 
which  it  passed.  One  interesting  departure  of  recent  years 
has  been  the  conclusion  by  Canadian  Governments  of  separate 
trade  treaties  with  the  British  West  Indies,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  which  the  preferential  principle  has  been  carefully 
preserved  and  given  special  application  suited  to  the  currents 
of  trade  exchanges. 

II 

However,  the  main  structure  of  the  preference  system  still 
exists  in  Canada’s  tariffs  and  all  political  parties  are  pledged 
to  maintain  it.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  hold  the  view 
that  British  preference  has  commanded  universal  approval  in 
Canada.  It  has  been  popular  with  the  farmers  and  other 
primary  producers  who  regard  it  as  a  useful  weapon  for  easing 
the  burden  placed  on  their  shoulders  by  the  protectionist 
system,  but  it  has  been  the  target  of  constant  criticism  by 
different  classes  of  manufacturers,  who  have  felt  that  it  con¬ 
stitutes  an  unjust  discrimination  against  them.  It  has  been 
particularly  unpopular  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  partly  on 
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account  of  the  strong  nationalist  sentiment  of  the  French- 
Canadian  people,  which  sees  no  particular  need  for  special 
favours  to  other  British  countries,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  Quebec  are  the  chief  sufferers 
from  British  competition.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
British  imports  can  be  landed  in  Montreal  by  seaborne  carriage 
and  find  an  easier  market  there  than  in  Ontario  and  the  western 
provinces,  where  the  protection  accorded  by  inland  freight 
rates  operates  against  them.  Notoriously  the  most  persistent 
agitators  against  the  British  preference  have  been  the  textile 
and  electrical  equipment  manufacturers  of  Quebec,  and  their 
exertions  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  inroads  which 
have  been  made  upon  it  both  by  the  Bennett  Ministry  and  its 
predecessor.  Admittedly  the  preference  is  by  no  means  a 
perfect  instrument  for  the  stimulation  of  trade  with  other 
British  countries.  It  is  true  that  the  principle  of  a  uniform 
rate  of  rebate  of  one  third  of  the  general  tariff  has  now  been 
abandoned  and  the  scale  of  preference  varies  considerably  for 
different  commodities.  This  variation  is  justifiable  for  it  has 
been  demonstrated  by  experience  that,  whereas  in  some  cases 
a  differential  of  ten  per  cent,  would  be  sufficient  to  give  British 
goods  an  advantage  in  Canadian  market,  in  other  cases  a 
differential  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  is  quite  inadequate  for  the 
purpose.  At  the  best  it  has  been  a  hit  or  miss  method.  Its 
different  revisions  have  been  made  from  a  purely  Canadian 
standpoint  and  it  has  been  nominally  extended  to  goods  not 
produced  or  manufactured  within  the  Commonwealth,  thereby 
offering  an  invitation  to  false  customs  returns,  as  well  as 
industrial  and  fiscal  confusion.  Its  full  possibilities  can  never 
be  realized  until  the  amount  and  extent  of  the  mutual  prefer¬ 
ences  are  decided  both  from  British  and  Canadian  points 
of  view. 


Ill 

But  if  such  co-operative  investigation  can  be  assured  the 
question  then  arises  how  far  the  currents  of  trade  can  be 
deflected  by  preferential  tariff  and  correlated  legislation,  and 
in  appraising  the  possibilities  certain  permanent  conditions  of 
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Canadian  trade  cannot  be  overlooked.  No  amount  of  tariff 
legislation  could  make  Canada  buy  from  Britain,  raw  cotton, 
tobacco,  petroleum,  sugar  and  numerous  other  commodities 
not  classified  as  manufactured  goods,  and  the  range  of  com¬ 
modities  which  a  preference  to  imports  from  Britain  can 
affect  is  virtually  restricted  to  manufactured  goods.  But  there 
are  obvious  limits  to  the  results  of  such  a  preference  for  Canada, 
and  the  other  Dominions  are  resolutely  determined  to  conserve 
and  enlarge  their  industrial  structure  and  are  ready  to  make 
sacrifices  for  their  end.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain’s  suggestion  of  a  “  forbidden  schedule  ”  for 
Dominion  industries  evoked  a  fierce  protest  and  since  that 
day  there  has  been  an  enormous  expansion  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  Dominion,  so  that  now  there  are  comparatively 
few  fields  of  industrial  production  which  loyal  enterprise  has 
not  tried  to  pre-empt  for  itself.  Moreover,  in  recent  years, 
as  the  result  of  the  difficulty  in  finding  satisfactory  foreign 
markets  for  the  exportable  surplus  of  the  great  primary  indus¬ 
tries,  the  conviction  has  spread  in  Canada  that  the  future 
growth  of  the  Dominion  in  population  and  wealth  must  largely 
depend  upon  the  stimulation  of  domestic  industry  for  whose 
growth  there  is  available  a  sound  basis  in  cheap  waterpowers 
and  an  abundant  variety  of  mineral  resources.  So  it  would 
be  unwise  for  British  manufacturers  to  cherish  any  extravagant 
hopes  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Ottawa  Conference  will 
result  in  the  doors  of  the  Canadian  market]^being  opened  wide 
to  them.  But  there  are  other  possibilities  worthy  of  exam¬ 
ination. 

IV 

Professor  Stephen  Leacock,  of  McGill  University,  the  well- 
known  political  economist,  in  his  latest  book  Back  to  Prosperity y 
to  which  he  appends  the  sub -title  “  The  Great  Opportunity  of 
the  Imperial  Conference  ”,  gives  the  viewpoint  of  a  Canadian 
protectionist  who  is  also  a  fervent  Imperialist.  He  declares 
that  the  Conference  will  have  to  take  up  the  work  of  imperial 
reconstruction  at  the  point  where  the  1930  Conference  left  off, 
and  he  agrees  that  Mr.  Thomas*  famous  expression  of 
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“  humbug  ”  was  “  just  about  the  right  word  ’*  to  designate 
“  the  so-called  Canadian  preference  In  his  view  its  “  hum- 
buggery  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  it  prefers  British  manu¬ 
factured  goods  to  American,  it  shuts  them  both  out  as 
far  as  they  interfere  with  Canada’s  own  industries,  and  he 
holds  this  to  be  perfectly  defensible  policy  inasmuch  as  Canada 
now  depends  upon  her  manufactures  as  much  as  upon  the 
great  primary  industries  of  farm,  forest  and  mine. 

"  We  must  start  ”,  he  writes,  ”  with  the  plain  imderstanding  that  our 
market  for  manufactures  is  our  own.  Neither  the  Empire  nor  the 
foreigner  can  have  anything  more  than  an  incidental  or  supplemental 
share  in  it.  In  the  same  way  we  in  Canada  ought  to  start  with  the  idea 
that  England  must  come  to  the  Conference  not  only  with  a  tariff  but  with 
an  agricultural  tariff  levied  to  protect  the  British  farmer  against  the 
Canadian  farmer,  just  as  our  tariff  is  levied  to  protect  the  Canadian 
manufacturer  against  the  British  manufacturer.” 

From  tables  showing  how  large  is  the  annual  food  bill  of 
Britain  he  draws  the  deduction  that,  after  allowing  for  a  large 
expansion  of  British  home  production  under  the  sunshine  of 
an  agricultural  tariff,  there  is  still  left  for  Canada  and  the 
other  Dominions,  if  they  are  given  generous  preference  in  the 
British  tariff,  a  field  for  export  “  large  enough  to  guarantee 
their  economic  life  for  generations  to  come  Then  he 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  forms  of  compensation  which  Canada 
and  the  other  Dominions  can  offer.  Arguing  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  wages  and  general  costs  of  production  in  Canada  and 
Britain  make  it  impossible  for  Canada  to  risk  the  destruction 
of  her  factories,  on  which  she  has  staked  so  much,  by  exposing 
them  to  equal  British  competition,  he  thinks  that  the  British 
delegates  must  enter  the  Conference  with  a  realization  that 
Canada  can  only  offer  a  modest  share  of  her  domestic  market 
to  their  manufactured  goods. 

He  then  proceeds  to  develop  the  thesis  that  the  real  line  of 
advance  lies  in  a  scheme  of  what  he  calls  “  Triangular  Pre¬ 
ference  ”.  As  a  foundation  he  would  like  to  see  a  ten  per 
cent,  super-tariff  wall  built  all  around  the  Empire  and  then 
within  its  shelter  he  would  develop  inter-imperial  trade  by  a 
dual  plan  of  preferences  and  quotas.  He  points  out  that  out¬ 
side  of  manuf^actures  there  lies  an  enormous  field  of  production 
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represented  by  commodities  which  Canada’s  climate  and  other 
circumstances  compel  her  to  import.  Of  such  imports  he 
cites  as  examples  38  million  pounds  of  tea,  128  million  pounds 
of  raw  cotton,  73  million  pounds  of  crude  rubber,  28  million 
pounds  of  coffee,  17  million  pounds  of  raw  tobacco,  4  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  hard  coal,  1,000  million  gallons  of  crude  oil  and 
10  million  dollars  worth  of  tropical  fruits.  Now  practically 
all  these  articles  are  produced  within  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  Professor  Leacock  wants  the  organization  of 
Imperial  trade  on  a  triangular  plan  :  he  visualizes  Canada 
taking  10  million  dollars  worth  of  fruit  from  the  West  Indies, 
the  West  Indies  taking  10  million  dollars  worth  of  manu¬ 
factures  from  Britain,  and  Britain  buying  10  million  dollars 
worth  of  Canadian  wheat.  He  would  put  into  operation  a 
general  quota  system  and  have  Canada  make  huge  bargains 
for  the  export  sales  of  wheat,  timber,  eggs,  cheese,  pulpwood, 
etcetera,  with  Britain,  Australia  and  the  other  British  countries, 
and  the  British  exports  of  textiles,  iron  and  steel  products, 
electrical  apparatus  etcetera  sent  to  India.  He  argues  vigor¬ 
ously  for  a  common  Empire  currency  system  which  would 
keep  exchanges  stable  within  the  Empire  and  obviate  the 
difficulty  of  leaving  his  Imperial  trade  system  at  the  mercy 
of  the  fluctuations  of  seven  different  standards  of  money  and 
legal  tender.  Such  are  the  views  of  one  who  is  ranked  the 
ablest  publicist  of  the  protectionist  school  in  Canada,  and  his 
emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  Canada  continuing  to  safeguard 
her  domestic  industries  against  British  competition  represents 
an  attitude  shared  by  not  only  the  great  majority  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  industrial  workmen,  but  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Conservative  party  who  are  now  in  power  at  Ottawa. 

V 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association  has  cordially 
responded  to  the  request  of  the  Bennett  Ministry  to  set  its 
experts  to  work  on  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Canadian 
industry  in  relation  to  the  tariff,  and  to  formulate  suggestions 
about  tariff  changes  which  would  stimulate  inter-imperial 
trade.  Undoubtedly  the  Association  will  not  give  any  serious 
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encouragement  to  the  diminution  of  the  protection  now 
enjoyed  by  any  of  its  members,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
it  will  make  no  suggestions  of  concessions  and  the  Bennett 
Ministry,  which  cannot  now  be  accused  of  indifference  to 
industrial  interests,  is  quite  capable  of  taking  its  own  line  of 
action  and  making  tariff  concessions  to  British  manufacturers 
even  if  they  were  unpalatable  to  local  interests.  It  clearly 
cannot  afford  to  offend  the  whole  body  of  its  industrial  sup¬ 
porters,  but  it  also  must  take  account  of  the  strong  sentiment 
among  the  primary  producers,  particularly  in  the  West,  in 
favour  of  lower  tariffs  and  inter- Imperial  trade. 

The  Liberal  party  is  obviously  out  to  capture  this  anti¬ 
protectionist  vote.  In  a  speech  recently  delivered  at  Winnipeg, 
its  leader,  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  submitted  the  “  Canada 
First  ”  policy  to  a  comprehensive  arraignment  and  pledged 
his  party,  if  it  was  returned  to  power,  to  reverse  it  and  restore 
the  scale  of  tariff  duties  to  the  level  which  prevailed  before 
the  advent  of  the  Conservatives  in  power.  Mr.  King  pro¬ 
nounced  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  giving  every  encourage¬ 
ment  by  tariff  adjustments  to  inter-imperial  trade,  but  he  also 
entered  a  caveat  against  any  attempt  to  surround  the  Empire 
with  a  tariff  “  ringfence  ”  and  argued  that  Canada’s  peculiar 
economic  conditions  required  freedom  to  trade  with  foreign 
countries  as  the  British  countries  could  not  hope  to  absorb 
her  exportable  surplus  of  wheat  and  other  commodities. 
Mr.  King’s  speech  was  clearly  designed  to  enlist  for  his  party 
the  goodwill  of  the  farmers  of  the  three  prairie  provinces  where 
the  Conservatives  now  hold  twenty-three  seats,  and  since  the 
Bennett  Ministry,  if  it  is  to  survive  the  next  election,  must 
retain  some  parliamentary  support  from  the  prairies,  it  may 
decide  that  the  best  and  easiest  means  of  achieving  this  end  is 
to  supplement  the  one  certain  fruit  of  the  Conference,  a  quota 
system  for  wheat  by  tariff  concessions  which  will  enable  the 
West  to  buy  more  British  goods  and  thereby  reduce  its  costs 
of  living  and  production. 

But  even  if  the  Bennett  Ministry  decides  that  it  cannot 
make  any  serious  curtailment  of  the  protection  enjoyed  by 
domestic  manufacturers  there  remains  available  a  comparatively 
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wide  field  for  tariff  adjustments  which  would,  if  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of,  result  in  the  transfer  of  Canada’s  purchases  of  a  large 
volume  of  commodities  from  the  United  States  to  Britain. 
The  trade  returns  of  the  last  eighteen  months  are  scarcely  a 
normal  index.  A  fairer  picture  of  the  possibilities  of  trans¬ 
ferring  business  from  American  to  British  manufacturers  can 
be  secured  from  an  examination  of  the  trade  returns  of  the 
fiscal  year  1929-30  (ending  March  31st,  1930)  which  reveal 
that  in  practically  every  import,  the  American  manufacturer 
has  a  commanding  lead  over  his  British  competitor.  The 
latter,  indeed,  has  been  losing  ground  in  the  Canadian  market 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  1906  the  United  Kingdom 
held  24.4  per  cent,  of  Canada’s  import  trade  and  other  units 
of  Commonwealth  5.1  per  cent ;  in  the  1929-1930  the  other 
British  countries  were  exactly  holding  their  own  with  5.1  per 
cent,  but  the  British  proportion  had  declined  to  15.2  per  cent. 
Meanwhile  in  the  same  period  the  share  of  the  United  States 
had  risen  from  59.6  per  cent,  to  67.9  per  cent.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  1931-32,  ending  September  30th, 
British  exports  to  Canada,  although  their  aggregate  volume 
was  sharply  reduced,  showed  a  welcome  gain  to  17.5  per  cent. 
In  this  six  month  period  the  effects  of  the  exchange  situation 
had  scarcely  made  themselves  felt,  and  the  improvement  in 
the  British  position  can  be  credited  partly  to  the  tariff  changes 
enacted  by  the  Bennett  Ministry,  and  partly  to  more  effective 
efforts  on  the  part  of  British  manufacturers  to  capture  the 
Canadian  market.  Notoriously  the  inhabitants  of  North 
America  are  contented  with  less  substantial  goods  than  the 
British  people  ;  they  take  more  stock  in  neat  appearance  and 
prefer  novelty  and  variety  to  quality  and  endurance,  and  the 
American  manufacturers,  knowing  that  Canadians  share  these 
predilections  in  common  with  their  people,  cater  to  the  local 
demand  to  Canada  in  a  measure  that  the  British  manufacturer 
has  not  yet  done.  Accordingly,  if,  as  the  result  of  the  Economic 
Conference  the  British  manufacturer  secures  tariff  concessions 
which  give  him  substantially  freer  access  to  the  Canadian 
market,  he  must  be  prepared  to  devote  brains,  energy,  and 
money  to  cultivating  it.  The  Canadian  people  are  ready  to 
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buy  British  goods  in  preference  to  American  but  they  want 
comparable  efficiency  in  delivery  and  service  from  the  British 
exporter.  And  it  must  not  be  expected  of  Canada  that  she 
will  reduce  her  imports  from  the  United  States  to  negligible 
dimensions.  The  United  States  remains  the  best  customer 
for  her  products  taking,  in  the  fiscal  year  1929-30, 45.9  per  cent, 
of  her  exports.  But  what  can  be  accomplished  is  a  substantial 
transference  of  this  business  to  Britain  and,  in  view  of  the 
harsh  treatment  which  the  recent  tariff  policy  of  the  United 
States  accorded  Canada,  that  country  could  have  no  justifiable 
ground  of  complaint.  There  is  a  possibility  too  of  transferring 
import  business  now  enjoyed  by  other  countries,  and  the 
Bennett  Ministry  has  given  an  earnest  of  its  intentions  in  this 
direction  by  denouncing  Canada’s  existing  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  and  thereby  simultaneously  terminating  trade 
arrangements  with  almost  a  score  of  other  countries  which 
got  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  the  French  treaty. 

VI 

The  fundamental  problem  which  faces  the  Canadian  people 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  provided  themselves  with  a 
physical  equipment  which  is  very  substantially  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  their  present  population  of  ten  million  people. 
Mr.  Beaudry  Leman,  the  President  of  the  Canadian  Bankers 
Association,  declared  in  a  recent  speech  that  only  the  revival 
of  a  vigorous  immigration  policy  which  would  attract  a  steady 
inflow  of  settlers  could  provide  an  adequate  solution  for  this 
problem.  Under  existing  conditions,  however,  any  serious 
encouragement  of  immigration  is  impracticable  as  it  would 
arouse  the  opposition  both  of  the  labour  elements  and  the 
western  farmers.  So  Canada  must  perforce  find  the  means 
for  paying  the  heavy  fixed  charges  imposed  upon  her  by 
premature  acquisition  of  superabundant  physical  equipment 
by  ensuring  a  very  highp^r  capita  production  from  her  economic 
activities,  and  in  this  she  has  already  been  remarkably  success¬ 
ful.  The  farmers  of  the  prairie  provinces,  for  example,  have  the 
highest  per  capita  production  of  grain  in  the  world  and  the 
figure  for  the  newsprint  industry  is  even  more  remarkable. 
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But  the  very  success  which  has  been  achieved  in  stimulating 
a  high  rate  of  production  in  the  great  natural  industries  has 
resulted  in  an  output  which  is  far  beyond  the  demands  of  the 
domestic  market  and  must  find  an  outlet  in  foreign  markets. 
According  to  the  monthly  review  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 
one  fourth  of  the  normal  income  of  the  Canadian  people  is  still 
derived  from  agriculture  and  at  least  one  third  of  their  income 
comes  from  the  sale  of  raw  materials  at  prices  governed  by 
world  conditions.  Until  these  prices  can  be  restored  to  satis¬ 
factory  levels  which  will  yield  an  adequate  income  to  the 
producers,  the  purchasing  power  of  a  very  large  section  of  the 
Canadian  people  must  remain  low  and  there  can  be  no  hope 
of  full  employment  either  for  the  industrial  equipment  or  the 
transportation  facilities  of  the  Dominion. 

Here  is  where  Canada  has  a  fundamental  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  forthcoming  Economic  Conference.  It  can 
yield  her  great  profit  if  it  can  assure  her  a  more  stable  market 
for  the  absorption  of  her  exportable  surplus  of  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials,  and  the  prospect  of  a  gradual  betterment  in 
their  prices  and  the  stimulation  of  purchasing  power  which 
would  thereby  accrue  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  her 
industrialists.  But,  as  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Dunning  pointed  out 
in  an  article  which  he  contributed  to  the  Intra-Empire  Trade 
Supplement  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  the  Conference  if  it  is  to 
consist  merely  of  “  an  aggregation  of  sellers  ”  will  be  a  futile 
adventure.  Among  intelligent  Canadians  of  all  classes  there 
has  come  a  growing  realization  that  preferential  concessions 
cannot  be  one-sided  and  judicious  tariff  changes  which  might 
entail  some  hardship  for  Canadian  industries  would  produce 
valuable  compensation  in  the  increase  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  other  British  communities  whose  capacity  for  the  purchase 
of  Canada’s  exports  would  thereby  be  augmented. 


AUSTRALIA  AT  THE  CONFERENCE 
I  Australians  attitude  at  the  coming  Conference  will 
be  the  subject  of  an  authoritative  paper  appearing 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  May, 


I  GO  A  JOURNEY 

I 

I  go  a  journey  on  an  unknown  day 
Into  an  unknown  land. 

I  only  know 
That  I  must  go, 

No  more — but  that  is  planned 
By  the  one  power  I  cannot  disobey. 

II 

Shall  I  be  heedless  or  shall  I  prepare  ? 

What  baggage  shall  I  take  ? 

Possessions  here, 

So  runs  the  fear, 

A  useless  load  will  make  : 

Rumours  are  rife  of  different  values  there. 

III 

Will  those  I  love  go  with  me  ?  Or,  alone. 

Must  I  be  venturesome  ? 

Why  trouble  so  ? 

Surely  I  know 

To  that  land  all  must  come  : 

I  welcome,  or  am  welcomed  by,  my  own. 

IV 

And  Time — so  rumours  reach  me — may  be  new, 
A  tyrant  robbed  of  power ; 

What  circles  here 
Into  a  year 

May  there  be  not  an  hour  : 

What  if  these  rumours  happen  to  be  true  ? 

V 

Certain  it  is  that  I  must  journey  there — 

That  at  the  least  I  know  : 

Should  I  not  teach 
Myself  the  speech 
Before  I  have  to  go  ? — 

I  think  it  would  be  wisdom  to  prepare. 


GORELL. 


WHO  RULES  AMERICA  ? 
By  Ignatius  Phayre 
I 


Not  since  the  impeachment  and  trial  of  the  impetuous 
Andrew  Johnson  by  an  angry  Senate  in  1868  has  any 
American  Executive  faced  so  sullen  and  restless  a 
Parliament  and  people  as  does  Herbert  Hoover  in  this,  his 
third  year  of  unparalleled  adversity.  Even  Woodrow  Wilson 
might  have  “  got  away  ’*  with  his  League  of  Nations  had  he 
been  less  minatory  and  stiff  over  the  famous  “  Lodge  Reserva- 
vations  ”,  which  were  fated  at  last  to  shut  America  out  of 
the  League — and  incidentally  to  cause  the  President’s  physical 
collapse  and  death.  The  counts  against  Hoover  are  economic, 
political  and  personal,  all  of  them  irrational  enough,  but  none 
the  less  cogent  and  actively  hostile.  The  virtual  shelving  of  the 
vital  Reparations  and  War  Debts  problems  by  the  eleven 
European  Plenipotentiaries  at  Lausanne  until  the  U.S.  Presi¬ 
dency  has  been  decided  in  November,  shows  the  measure  of 
doubt  which  prevails  about  any  renewed  lease  of  power  for 
President  Hoover  until  1936.  On  the  whole,  his  re-election 
is  unlikely,  since  it  depends  upon  a  speedy  return  to  happier 
times.  For,  like  Taft  in  1908,  Hoover  came  in  with  high 
hopes  and,  again  like  that  enormous  man,  the  massive  Hoover 
has  been  pronounced  an  Executive  failure — “  under-engined 
for  his  hull,”  is  the  curt,  ungracious  verdict  upon  both  these 
”  heavy  ”  Presidents. 

II 

The  case  of  the  present  Chief  is  especially  curious.  He 
it  was  who  fed  the  starving  war-time  peoples  all  the  way  from 
Brussels  to  Moscow.  Then  he  returned  to  a  very  lavish 
America  whose  amazing  run  of  luck,  begun  in  1776,  and 
multiplied  ever  since  in  a  sort  of  dizzy  martingale  of  wins, 
prompted  the  sanguine  Hoover,  as  candidate  in  1928,  to 
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foresee  a  continent-nation  in  which  Poverty  itself  should  be  for 
ever  banished  !  The  astute  Coolidge  had  bowed  himself  out 
amid  the  pyrotechnics  of  a  fat  and  prosperous  era.  “  No 
Congress  ever  assembled  ” — that  little  New  Englander  purred 
in  a  Farewell  Address  which  will  be  as  memorable  as  George 
Washington’s  own — “  has  ever  met  with  a  more  pleasing 
prospect  than  that  which  appears  at  the  present  time  .... 
The  great  wealth  created  by  our  enterprise  and  industry 
has  had  the  widest  distribution  among  our  own  people,  and  has 
gone  out  in  a  steady  stream  to  serve  the  charity  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  world  ”  .  .  .  .  Federal  taxes  had  been  reduced. 
“  One-third  of  the  National  Debt  has  been  paid  ” ;  and 
America’s  gross  income  had  now  swollen — “  until  it  stands 
well  over  $90,000,000,000.” 

But  in  less  than  a  year  that  prodigal  affluence  had  gone  up 
in  smoke,  and  President  Hoover  had  on  his  hands  acute 
domestic  misery  over  an  area  of  three  million  square  miles. 
Of  all  America’s  periodic  slumps,  this  was  the  heaviest.  Mass- 
production  had  long  looked  for  outlets  in  foreign  trade,  and 
while  in  1929  this  soared  to  $5,241,262,276,  it  crashed  last 
year  to  less  than  half — $2,424,183,000. 

To  this  havoc  must  be  added — as  a  further  factor  in  Presi¬ 
dential  unpopularity — Mr.  Hoover’s  distaste  for  democracy 
in  bulk.  He  is  no  gay  ”  mixer  ”  with  men,  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was.  Hoover  will  never  train  for  those  endless  White 
House  receptions,  whereat  six  or  eight  thousands  hands  are 
itching  to  be  clasped,  as  all  America  passes  the  line  to  greet  its 
ruler. 

Under  Roosevelt  the  Presidential  power  reached  its  apogee. 
He  did  as  he  pleased  with  both  Houses  of  Congress  :  all  his 
acts  were  approved — even  the  1903  coup  in  Panama.  That 
rebel  Province  of  Colombia  was  shielded  from  the  forces  of  its 
Motherland  by  U.S.  warships  and  troops,  and  was,  a  few 
hours  later,  recognised  by  Roosevelt  as  a  ”  Sovereign  Repub¬ 
lic  ”  through  which  he  could  now  cut  that  strategic  inter- 
oceanic  “  Ditch  ”  which  was  his  life’s  desire  and  his  historic 
achievement.  Roosevelt  was  the  idol  of  his  people.  Politicians 
of  all  shades  did  his  bidding  gladly ;  he  was  equally  at 
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the  feuds  and  frays  of  Europe  should  be  unknown,  and  where 
Liberty,  Equality  and  Justice  should  indeed  give  “  felicity  as 
well  as  food.”  The  First  President  himself  lays  stress  upon 
the  disparate  politics  of  the  two  hemispheres.  Jefferson’s 
watchword  was  “  Friendship  with  all  nations,  political  en¬ 
tanglements  with  none.”  Now,  this  was  well  enough  for  the 
wilderness  settlements  of  long  ago,  when  four  months’  travel 
was  allowed  a  President  between  his  November  election  and 
Inauguration  in  early  March.  To-day  the  New  Yorker  may 
fly  to  the  further  ocean  with  only  one  business  day  en  route. 
America  is  now  the  richest  and  most  populous  of  all  civilised 
Powers.  By  virtue  of  the  unilateral  Monroe  Doctrine  of  1823 
she  claims  political  hegemony  over  the  entire  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  from  Pole  to  Pole.  The  “  Open  Door  ”  in  China  is  a 
cardinal  tenet  for  Asia  ;  and  in  foreign  Loans  America  has 
to-day  some  $17,000,000,000  invested.  Yet  her  system  of 
Government  limps  far  behind  the  status  of  arbiter  mundi 
which  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  her  122,000,000  oddly- 
assorted  citizens  have  given  this  huge  republic.  The  rigid 
constitution  of  1787  still  creaks  with  that  “  negative  action  ” 
to  which  Colonel  House  so  often  drew  President  Wilson’s 
attention  between  1914  and  1918,  when  the  chaos  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  America  in  a  mighty  crisis  passed  all  belief.  If  wide 
powers  were  accorded  the  President  under  that  Constitution, 
there  was  always  the  Senate  to  restrain  him,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  to  interpret  and  decide  doubtful  points  in  the  last  resort. 

Ill 

Those  Thirteen  Colonies  were  fiercely  jealous  of  each  other  ; 
and  in  the  earlier  Continental  Congresses,  men  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  eyed  their  fellows  of  Georgia  or  South  Carolina 
much  as  Irishmen  might  Bedouins  or  Turks,  so  strangely 
different  were  they  in  dress  and  thought  and  speech. 

There  was  no  true  union,  but  only  a  loose  Federation  of 
Sovereign  States — with  talk  of  secession  even  before  the 
crucial  problem  of  Mississippi  navigation  had  been  solved  by 
Jefferson’s  “  accidental  ”  deal  with  Napoleon  for  a  million 
square  miles  of  territory — at  five  cents  an  acre  ! 
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home  with  cowboys  of  the  Western  ranch  as  with  visiting 
“  highbrows  ”  of  European  fame.  Moreover,  Roosevelt  loved 
the  limelight — whereas  vulgar  publicity  and  mass  contacts 
are  abhorrent  to  Herbert  Hoover.  “  The  mob”,  he  declares 
”  functions  only  in  a  world  of  emotion.  The  crowd  is  credulous : 
it  destroys,  it  consumes,  it  hates  and  it  dreams  ;  but  it  never 
builds.  So  popular  desires  are  no  criteria  to  the  real  need : 
these  are  to  be  determined  only  by  slow  consideration,  by 
education  and  constructive  leadership  ....  Acts  and 
ideas  that  lead  to  progress  are  bom  out  of  the  individual  mind, 
not  out  of  the  mind  of  the  crowd.” 

Here  we  have  tenets  far  removed  from  those  of  Jefferson, 
Jackson  or  Lincoln  ;  and  they  do  much  to  explain  the  present 
hostility  of  Congress  to  Hoover’s  guidance — notably  in  the 
matter  of  War  Debt  adjustments,  which  might  well  have  paved 
the  way  to  outright  cancellation,  seeing  how  well  advised  the 
President  has  been  by  economists  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  Senators  and  Representatives  return  to  the  Capitol 
from  their  home  towns  (which  may  be  as  far  apart  as  Dublin 
and  Constantinople  !)  sodden  by  the  Great  Depression,  as  well 
as  sharing  the  resentment  of  the  Sovereign  People  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  their  President.  So  when  in¬ 
viting  him  to  call  a  Tariff  Conference  (in  itself  an  insolent 
jest)  the  Congress  used  minatory  language,  besides  impressing 
its  own  will  with  capital  letters,  in  a  manner  without  precedent 
as  between  the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches  of  the 

Government.  Thus . “  But  with  the  understanding  that 

the  question  of  the  cancellation  or  reduction  of  inter-Govern- 
mental  Debts  SHALL  NOT  be  considered  or  discussed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  such  Conference.” 

Add  to  this  the  high  protectionist  policy  and  the  virtual 
closing  of  the  dollar-market  to  foreign  Loans,  and  we  see  a 
sharp  challenge  to  Mr.  Hoover  to  prove  his  oft-repeated  thesis 
of  America’s  self-sufficiency,  and  her  ability — to  quote  his  own 
words — to  make  ”  a  large  measure  of  recovery,  independent 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

The  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  as  we  know,  planned  a  new 
Atlantis  for  the  adventurous  and  the  unfortunate,  where  all 
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by  a  two-thirds  majority,  as  the  Constitution  ordains.  Wilson 
might  have  saved  himself  and  kept  America  in  the  League  of 
Nations  if  he  had  had  any  talent  for  compromise,  or  for  that 
humouring  of  men  which  is  so  vital  a  factor  in  statecraft  and 
diplomacy.  Having  refused  to  ratify  the  historic  instrument 
which  their  President  had  signed,  the  U.S.  negotiated  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1921.  And,  even  to  this,  the  Senate  ap¬ 
pended  drastic  reservations,  designed  to  curtail  in  future  the 
participation  of  any  person — such  as  Wilson’s  “adviser,”Colonel 
E.  M.  House — in  any  negotiation  whatever,  unless  authorised 
as  a  U.S.  representative  by  a  special  Act  of  Congress. 

Ever  since  that  Wilson  debacle  in  Paris,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  been  very  alert  over  its  rights  of 
enquiry,  amendment  and  reservation.  “I  will  refuse  the 
President  no  authority,”  said  the  veteran  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Senator  from  Massachussetts,  when  Wilson  had  broken  off 
relations  with  the  Central  Powers.  “  I  will  oppose  no  money- 
grants  that  may  be  needed  for  our  defence.  But  I  shall  not 
on  that  account  accept  any  and  every  extension  of  Presidential 
power,  relating  not  only  to  the  War  but  also  to  Peace.  I  see 
a  persistent  effort  to  efface  the  powers  of  Congress.  It  is  not 
merely  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  officers.  Every  Com¬ 
missioner,  every  little  head  of  a  Bureau,  every  jack-in-office 
dressed  in  brief  authority,  is  trying  to  take  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  the  powers  that  belong  to  it.” 

Even  Frank  Kellogg  was  summoned  to  that  famous  Com¬ 
mittee-Room  where  the  Rocky  Mountain  Senator,  William  E. 
Borah,  presides,  and  was  severely  heckled  by  Reed  of  Missouri. 
Why  had  their  Foreign  Minister  proceeded  with  his  Peace- 
Pact  without  consulting  the  Senate  until  fifty  nations  had 
signed  it  ?  And  here  was  Moses  of  New  Hampshire,  with  the 
usual  hedging  and  whittling  Resolutions  to  a  “  toothless  ” 
Kellogg  Pact,  of  which  the  third  one  declared  :  “  That  the 
Treaty  imposes  no  obligation  on  the  United  States  to  resort 
to  coercive  or  punitive  measures  against  any  offending  State.” 

For  generations  the  U.S.  Congress  had  kept  a  jealous  eye 
upon  Central  America,  in  view  of  that  canal  which  was  sooner 
or  later  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Far  back  in 
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That  system  of  “  checks  and  balances  born  of  suspicion 
and  mistrust,  was  noted  by  Lord  Durham  a  century  ago  ;  and 
in  his  famous  Report  he  dwells  upon  “  the  necessary  weakness 
of  a  merely  Federal  Government,’*  adding  his  opinion  that 
“  the  power  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  a  perfect  nullity.” 
A  classic  instance  of  this  in  our  time  is  the  rejection  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  by  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1920,  after  Woodrow 
Wilson  had  signed  it  with  all  the  prestige  of  a  President  to 
whose  “  Fourteen  Points  ”  the  German  Army  itself  had 
surrendered,  and  who  was  the  very  first  American  Executive 
to  cross  the  ocean  during  his  term  of  office. 

Far  from  doubting  Wilson’s  authority  to  represent  the 
United  States,  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George  and  Orlando  looked 
upon  him  as  the  Sovereign  People  incarnate,  after  two-and-a- 
half  years  of  his  lofty  ethics  in  speeches  and  diplomatic 
Notes.  Had  not  all  Wilson’s  “  despotic  ”  acts  been  covered 
by  Congressional  blanket-resolutions,  just  as  Lincoln’s  were 
in  the  ’sixties  when  the  Union  itself  broke  up,  and  Jefferson 
Davis — as  Gladstone  thought — had  “  made  a  nation  ”  in  the 
South — a  rival  Power  in  warmer  zones  where  slave-labour 
was  deemed  a  necessity  ?  Yet  we  know  that  Wilson’s  Senate — 
“  that  little  group  of  wilful  men,”  who  had  so  often  opposed 
and  thwarted  him — declined  to  accept  his  Treaty,  with 
calamitous  and  far-reaching  results  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Wilson  was  as  obstinate  and  tactless  as  Andrew  Johnson,  who 
became  President  automatically  when  Lincoln  was  murdered. 
Both  Senate  and  House  resented  Wilson’s  “  schoolmaster  ” 
ways,  and  those  parochial  politics  which  were  his  undoing 
when  in  October,  1918  he  asked  his  people  to  return  a 
Democratic  Congress  in  order  that  his  League  and  Treaty 
policy  might  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  advantage. 

But  it  was  a  Republican  majority  that  Wilson  faced  after 
that  fatal  appeal,  with  foes  of  his  own  household  ranged  with 
them  in  vengeful  array.  Not  only  had  he  ignored  the  Senate 
when  choosing  his  Paris  team  ;  the  luckless  President  kept 
Congress  in  the  dark  throughout,  so  that  fury  rose  and  defeat 
and  repudiation  awaited  him  when  he  returned  to  Washington 
and  offered  the  Treaty  of  Peace  to  a  surly  Senate  for  ratification 
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the  ’fifties,  the  curious  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was  signed  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.S  with  special  reference  to  a  projected 
canal  across  Nicaragua.  But  before  ratifications  were  ex¬ 
changed,  Palmerston  directed  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  his  Minister  in 
Washington,  to  make  a  “  declaration  ”  in  order  to  clear  up 
certain  ambiguities  of  phrasing.  President  Taylor’s  State 
Secretary,  John  M.  Clayton,  promptly  made  a  counter¬ 
declaration  ;  and  thenceforth  the  Treaty  was  a  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  until  the  ’eighties,  when  a  new  U.S.  policy  of  self- 
interest  prompted  a  repudiation  of  it,  and  a  narrowing  of  any 
future  Canal  into  the  ambit  of  exclusively  “  American  ” 
affairs. 

Meanwhile,  we  find  George  Dallas,  the  U.S.  Minister  in 
London,  fighting  a  losing  battle  over  the  older  Pact.  In 
trying  to  clear  up  controversial  points,  Dallas  fears  (Jan.  13, 
1857)  — “  I  have  crossed  the  grain  of  some  who  wish  to  get 
rid  of  that  contract !  ”  He  wrote  to  reassure  Lord  Clarendon 
that  all  was  well,  in  spite  of  “  the  debility  due  to  a  retiring 
Administration.”  But  the  Senate  still  was  tinkering  with  it — 
jockeying  for  advantage  over  that  British  rival  who  already 
had  a  colony  in  Central  America.  And  unless  ratified  by  mid- 
April  the  agreement  expired  by  its  own  provisions.  Dallas 
was  mortified  by  the  Senate  amendments — “  a  series  of 
miserable  little  criticisms,  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  that 
body  and  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.” 

When  the  new  American  text  reached  London  it  was  found 
to  be  unacceptable.  So  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was  as 
good  as  dead,  and  Minister  Dallas  was  furious.  “  Our  system 
provides  ”  (he  notes  with  scorn)  “  as  the  final  negotiator  of 
Treaties,  a  popular  body  of  sixty-two  members.  These  amend 
such  instruments  as  this  with  all  the  freedom  of  ordinary 
Bills,  engrafting  each  his  own  peculiar  notion,  and  indulging 
claptrap  and  bunkum  without  stint.  This  is  diplomacy  run 
riot ;  and  one  must  not  be  astonished  at  finding  foreign 
Powers  restive  under  its  operation.  As  early  as  1794,  our 
Senate  struck  whole  clauses  from  Chief  Justice  Jay’s  (London) 
Treaty.  In  1824  they  mutilated  one  made  by  Mr.Rush,  so 
that  the  British  Government  refused — just  as  they  have  now 
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refused — to  exchange  the  ratifications.  Whoever  was  the 
Senator  that  inserted  those  twenty  words  about  the  Bay 
Islands — he  alone  has  the  glory  of  killing  this  Treaty  !  ” 

It  was  George  Washington  himself  who  persuaded  the 
Senate  to  accept  John  Jay’s  Treaty,  which  cleared  up  vexatious 
aftermaths  of  the  Peace  of  1783,  in  which  U.S.  Independence 
was  acknowledged.  The  First  President  was  grossly  abused  for 
signing  this  Treaty.  His  own  political  adviser — Alexander 
Hamilton — was  stoned  at  a  public  meeting  in  New  York  for 
defending  it,  while  America’s  greatest  jurist  who  had  signed 
it  in  London  with  Lord  Grenville  was  burned  in  effigy  by 
street  mobs. 


Since  the  elder  Adams — who  was  the  first  occupant  of  the 
White  House,  in  a  jungle  city  of  singular  desolation — the 
Presidential  powers  show  a  steady  increase.  The  earliest 
Executives  had  modest  ideas  of  their  position,  in  a  primitive 
polity  of  settlers  strung  out  along  the  fringe  of  an  unexplored 
continent.  But  as  the  West  opened  and  “  sectional  interests  ” 
began  to  clash,  the  people  looked  to  their  President  to  handle 
and  manage  a  Congress  which  would  otherwise  have  floundered 
in  a  futile  bog  of  opposing  purposes.  Perhaps  Andrew  Jackson, 
that  uncouth  Indian  fighter  (whose  hilarious  henchmen 
wrecked  the  White  House  on  his  Inauguration  Day)  was  the 
first  Executive  to  assert  himself  against  Congress,  and  to  have 
a  “  Kitchen  Cabinet  ”  of  cronies  and  friends  for  private 
counsel,  as  well  as  the  official  phalanx  of  Secretaries. 

Lincoln  is,  of  course,  a  landmark  in  this  respect ;  and  Grover 
Cleveland  carried  on  the  task  of  making  the  Presidency  the 
dominant  power  of  Government.  In  his  first  term  Cleveland 
vetoed  413  Bills  passed  by  Congress,  most  of  them  of  the 
“  pork-barrel  ”  kind,  giving  cash  benefits  in  useful  quarters. 
A  measure  of  utter  profligacy  was  the  Dependent  Pensions  Bill 
which  opened  the  door  to  enormous  frauds  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  By  Roosevelt’s  time  this  Executive  ascendancy  was 
complete,  so  that  Professor  Lindsay  Rogers  of  Virginia  Univer¬ 
sity  could  speak  of  a  President  who  “  possesses  powers  greater, 
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for  good  or  ill,  than  any  man  living.”  Here  was  a  Ruler  who 
could  not  be  held  responsible,  like  the  possessor  of  power  in 
England.  He  was  at  the  same  time  King,  Prime  Minister  in 
control  of  the  Legislature,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  Party  Leader,  Economic  Dictator,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  general  Supervisor  of  the  entire  Ad¬ 
ministration.”  “  Public  opinion”,  Professor  Rogers  added, 
”  now  sanctions  a  Presidential  Dictatorship.” 

V 

It  will  be  seen  that  whereas  our  own  political  Constitution 
is  based  upon  the  fusion,  or  at  least  a  concurrence  of  powers, 
that  of  America  rests  upon  the  principle  of  separation  ;  and 
the  respective  spheres  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches 
are  not  clearly  defined  in  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  procedure 
in  foreign  affairs — as  Lord  Bryce  defined  it — is  to  entrust  the 
initiative  of  the  President  and  sanction  to  the  Senate — which, 
as  one  State  Secretary  after  another  has  complained,  is  capable 
of  rejecting  or  amending  out  of  existence  complete  Treaties 
which  have  been  made  with  foreign  Powers.  John  Hay’s 
”  Life  ”  is  full  of  rue  and  protest  over  his  bitter  tussles  with 
a  Senate  which  had  little  or  no  grasp  of  the  import  and  bearing 
of  the  international  pacts  which  they  sought  to  patch  or 
condemn.  And  Hay — the  ablest  of  all  U.S.  Foreign  Ministers 
— is  plainly  of  opinion  that  this  practice  is  prejudicial  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  America’s  policy  abroad. 

Yet  on  the  whole — especially  since  Wilson’s  breakaway 
from  home  control — the  Sovereign  People  do  regard  this 
check  of  the  Senate  as  a  valuable  curb  upon  Executive  impru¬ 
dence.  For  without  it  the  President,  with  a  fixed  term  of  office, 
irrespective  of  Parliament,  and  derived  by  direct  commission 
from  the  People,  might  become  a  dangerous  despot,  com¬ 
mitting  America  to  any  policy  he  pleased.  And  so,  restrained 
by  the  Senate  and  with  war  only  to  be  declared  by  both 
Houses,  a  President  has  to  feel  his  way  and  be  sure  he  has 
Congress  and  People  behind  him  in  any  momentous  step  he 
takes.  Wilson  explained  this  to  Sir  Cecil  Spring- Rice  with 
lucid  candour,  when  that  devoted  Ambassador  (who  was  not 
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persona  grata  in  America’s  riotous  neutrality)  was  taking  leave 
of  him  for  the  last  time. 

In  the  diplomatic  field,  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
President  by  the  Constitution  are  as  follows  :  “  He  shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  Treaties — provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur.  And  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors  and 
other  public  Ministers.”  The  nature  and  extent  of  this 
Senatorial  “  advice  and  consent  ”  has  never  been  defined,  and 
so  loopholes  have  been  left  for  fierce  controversy.  Thus  the 
appointing  and  receiving  of  Ambassadors  has  been  held  to 
mean  the  President’s  right,  without  consulting  Congress,  to 
“  recognise  ”  or  bar  any  new  States,  or  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ments  in  old  States.  Roosevelt  could  send  envoys  of  his  own 
to  Algeciras  in  1906,  and  Wilson  refused  to  recognise  Victoriano 
Huerta  as  President  of  Mexico  in  1913. 

Again,  though  a  President  may  not  declare  war,  he  can  so 
direct  foreign  affairs  as  to  make  war  inevitable.  In  1846 
James  Polk  did  this  by  sending  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio 
Grande  Border.  Cleveland’s  bellicose  message  to  Lord 
Salisbury  over  the  Venezuela  dispute  in  1895  had  the  same 
bearing,  so  had  McKinley’s  despatch  of  the  battleship 
“  Maine  ”  to  Havana  in  1898,  and  Wilson’s  threat  to  sever 
relations  with  Germany  after  the  sinking  of  the  cross- Channel 
steamer  ”  Sussex  ”.  As  C.-in-C.  of  both  the  fighting  Services, 
the  President’s  powers  appear  extravagant.  The  actual  raising 
of  naval  and  military  forces  and  the  allotting  of  funds  are 
prerogatives  of  Congress.  But  after  men,  money  and  ships 
are  forthcoming,  the  President  takes  entire  charge.  He  can 
now  make  or  break  commanders  ;  he  can  move  troops,  direct 
campaigns  and  decree  life  and  death  to  both  soldiery  and 
civilians.  James  Madison  and  his  War  Minister,  Monroe,  were 
actually  in  the  field  ”  when  British  troops  were  burning 
Washington  in  1814, after  theroutof  U.S. militia  at  Bladensburg. 

When  Lincoln  came  to  the  White  House  in  March,  1861, 
the  Union  was  already  breaking  up,  and  his  predecessor 
Buchanan  had  pursued  to  the  last  a  policy  of  helpless  drift. 
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Lincoln  did  not  call  his  Congress  together,  but  for  months  he 
acted  alone  as  a  dictator  of  wildly  un-Constitutional  methods — 
raising  armies,  blockading  the  Southern  ports  and  incurring 
vast  expenditures  without  any  Congressional  authority.  His 
Press  censorship,  his  arbitrary  arrests  and  denial  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus^  were  staggering  innovations  for  the  Land  of 
Liberty.  Last  of  all  came  Lincoln’s  Emancipation  of  the 
Slaves  ;  and  at  every  step  he  had  Congress  with  him.  Now 
came  his  assassination,  and  the  automatic  accession  of  Vice- 
President  Johnson,  who  was  to  provide  a  classic  case  by  his 
impeachment  and  a  thirteen-day  trial  before  the  Senate  for 
“  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.”  In  1866-7,  fierce  cleavage 
developed  between  President  Johnson  and  a  Congress  that 
was  intent  upon  vindictive  punishment  of  the  ex-Confederate 
States  after  the  Civil  War,  including  that  enfranchisement  of 
the  negroes  which  was  to  pile  horror  upon  horror  in  the  shame¬ 
ful  welter  of  “  Reconstruction.”  Act  after  Act  was  passed 
over  the  President’s  veto,  until  Johnson  was  deprived  of  all 
his  rights.  At  long  last,  eleven  charges  were  preferred  against 
him,  and  he  only  escaped  conviction  by  a  single  Senatorial  vote  ! 

VI 

The  Senate  is,  in  fact,  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the 
American  machine  :  George  Washington  called  it :  ”  The 

saucer  in  which  the  House  brew  of  tea  is  cooled.”  There  are 
things  which  the  President  and  the  Senate  may  do  without  the 
assent  of  the  Lower  House  There  are  other  things  which  the 
House  and  Senate  may  do  without  referring  to  the  President. 
But  there  is  nothing  which  the  President  and  House  of 
Representatives  can  do  without  the  formal  assent  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  vested  with  some  of  all  the  three  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government — legislative,  executive  and  judicial. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  is  like  a  theatre,  noisy, 
excited  and  vast,  the  Senate  Chamber  is  a  place  of  dignity  and 
repose,  never  yet  photographed  in  session,  differing  widely 
in  its  rules  from  the  other  branch,  and  with  no  limit  at  all  to 
the  length  of  its  speeches. 

The  White  House  ”  Heir- Apparent  ”  (or  Vice-President) 
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conducts  the  Senate  ;  he  never  travels  with  his  Chief,  for  fear 
some  accident  would  leave  America  without  any  official  Ruler. 
A  special  Act,  passed  in  1886,  decreed  the  order  in  which  the 
Cabinet  members  succeed  to  the  Presidency  (beginning  with 
the  Secretary  of  State)  “  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resigna¬ 
tion  or  inability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-President.” 
North  of  the  Senate  Chamber  is  the  President’s  Room,  and 
here  Bills  are  signed  during  the  last  days  of  each  Congress. 
This  is  the  handsomest  apartment  in  the  Capitol,  and  in  it 
Lincoln  wrote  his  midnight  message  to  General  Grant  about 
the  conference  which  Lee  had  asked  for  :  “You  are  not  to 
decide,  discuss  or  confer  upon  any  political  question — unless 
it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  General  Lee’s  army.” 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  America  is  no  ordinary 
nation  or  country  in  the  European  sense,  but  a  federation  of 
forty-eight  Sovereign  States,  each  with  a  “  President  ”  (Gover¬ 
nor)  and  Parliament  of  its  own.  Moreover,  a  population  of 
122,000,000  is  drawn  from  all  races  extant,  including  twelve 
million  persons  of  African  blood.  Taken  singly,  some  of  these 
States  are  imperial  domains  :  California  is  three  times  the 
size  of  England  and  Texas  nearly  five  times  as  large.  As  for 
the  range  of  climates  over  an  area  great  as  Europe’s  own,  this 
runs  from  Minnesota  to  Mississippi — which  equals  the  con¬ 
trast  between  Lapland  and  Sicily.  In  this  immigrant 
immensity,  moated  by  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  from 
Europe  and  six  thousand  from  Asia,  political  education  is  slow 
to  spread  ;  for  which  reason  the  American  People  prefer 
their  local  “  Bosses  ”  to  any  international  leaders,  such  as 
President  Hoover  has  essayed  to  be. 

That  sorely-tried  man  has  sought  to  enlighten  the  masses 
upon  the  apparent  failure  of  “  our  self-contained  national 
economy,  with  its  matchless  strength  and  resources.”  This 
unique  stand-by — as  Mr.  Hoover  explains — “  would  have 
enabled  us  to  recover  long  since,  but  for  the  continued  dis¬ 
locations,  shocks  and  set-backs  from  abroad.”  And  at  this 
point  the  President  impinges  upon  the  vicious  spiral  of  War- 
Debts  and  Reparations — these  last  formerly  fixed  at  the 
lunar  figure  of  ^£24,000,000,000  ! 
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But  this  present  year  sees  a  Presidential  Election  staged, 
and  with  a  current  Budget  deficit  of  $2,000,000,000  (worse 
still  to  come),  the  Sovereign  People  mistrust  the  “  inter¬ 
national  ”  outlook  of  their  present  world-travelled  Chief,  and 
are  all  too  apt  to  seek  a  (Democratic)  President  who  “  knows 
the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  !  ”  Just  now  America  has 
at  least  ten  million  persons  unemployed,  and  receiving  relief 
from  local  “  Community-Chests  ”  and  non-official  sources. 
A  long  drought  brought  hunger  into  the  Corn-Belt  itself ; 
and  misery  in  the  cities  is  accentuated  by  municipal  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  due  to  sheer  looting  and  stealing  which  in  normal 
times  is  covered  by  extra  taxes,  which  a  current  Prosperity 
will  never  miss. 

America  is  quite  unorganised  to  cope  with  this  distress, 
which  has  overwhelmed  State  and  private  resources,  and  calls 
for  Federal  aid  on  the  continental  scale.  So  in  their  present 
mood  these  mixed  millions  scout  the  idea  of  any  further 
scaling  down  of  War-Debts — to  say  nothing  of  wiping  the 
slate  clean  for  a  new  start,  to  which  Mr.  Hoover  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  tending.  Senators  and  Representatives  are  bound 
to  reflect  a  popular  anger  which  sees  the  Debtor-nations  of 
Europe,  with  slender  enough  assets  of  their  own,  still  piling 
up  costly  and  murderous  armaments  with  “  OUR  Money  ” ! 
And,  after  all,  it  is  neither  the  Federal  President  nor  the  State 
Governors,  neither  the  Washington  Congress  nor  the  forty- 
eight  Legislatures  which  “  rule  ”  in  this  vast  America,  but 
rather,  “  We,  the  People,”  who  figure  with  supreme  authority 
in  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution.  So  until  these  People 
are  shown  the  way  of  their  own  best  interests,  it  is  useless  to 
look  for  any  change  or  effective  co-operation.  Bold  leadership 
has  been  lacking  :  it  is  the  leaders  who  look  to  the  led  for 
inspiration.  Yet  a  rueful  and  chastened  America  offers  a 
supreme  chance  to  the  statesman  of  vision  who  can  throw  off 
tradition  and  demonstrate  to  all  that  maxim  of  Gibbon : 
”  The  winds  and  waves  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  ablest 
navigator  !  ” 


DISCIPLINE  AND  REALITY  IN  EUROPE 
By  Major  E.  W.  Polson  Newman 


I 


TWO  needs  face  the  nations  of  Europe  to-day ;  a  need 
for  reality,  and  a  need  for  discipline.  The  need  for 
reality  is  the  need  for  the  full  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  the  disappointments  and  disillusionments  of  the  post-war 
period  must  be  faced  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  restoring 
political  peace  and  economic  prosperity.  It  is  here  that 
discipline  has  come  to  play  a  part  in  national  affairs,  and  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  this  article  is  to  show  the  relationship 
between  discipline  and  reality  in  different  countries  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  varying  forms  which  national  discipline  has 
taken  according  to  the  needs  and  characteristics  of  individual 
nations.  But  let  us  first  look  at  the  conditions  which  have 
made  discipline  and  an  appreciation  of  reality  essential  to 
European  salvation. 

II 


When  the  “  cease  fire  ”  rang  out  over  the  battlefields  of 
Flanders  and  hostilities  ceased  on  the  other  European  fronts, 
“  reality  ”  joined  the  vanguard  of  the  broken  and  retreating 
armies.  It  clung  to  Von  Hindenburg  in  his  invidious  task  of 
leading  back  to  Germany  the  defeated  remnants  of  that  mighty 
military  machine  which  had  been  the  pride  of  Prussia  and  the 
whole  German  Empire.  It  accompanied  the  Austro-Hungarian 
forces  in  their  dismal  return  from  the  Piave  to  the  once  proud 
cities  of  Vienna  and  Budapest.  There  and  in  Germany 
national  reality  reigned  supreme  over  suffering  humanity  and 
continues  to  do  so  to-day.  It  found  Rome  in  1922,  but  has 
only  just  reached  London,  while  in  the  international  sense  it 
has  not  yet  obtained  a  sufficiently  substantial  footing  anywhere. 
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With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  quick  was  the  transformation 
in  the  Allied  camp  from  the  grim  realities  of  war  to  a  realm  of 
fanciful  dreams  and  idealistic  conceptions  never  likely  to  take 
concrete  form.  Europe  rapidly  became  involved  in  a  confused 
mirage.  Reality  had  been  left  on  the  battlefields,  and  had  so 
much  ceased  to  form  part  of  men’s  deliberations  that  competent 
statesmen  were  induced  to  believe  that  the  councils  of  Paris 
were  those  of  peace.  This  blindness  to  realities  of  the  present, 
and  incapacity  to  visualise  the  probabilities  of  the  future, 
formed  the  chief  characteristics  of  that  unpractical  body  of 
theorists  which  dictated  peace  to  nations  suffering  from  the 
bitter  experience  of  reality. 

Ill 

Having  redrawn  the  frontiers  of  Europe  and  inflicted 
military  and  economic  obligations  on  the  vanquished,  so  as  to 
produce  a  picture  pleasing  to  the  distorted  eyesight  of  the  day, 
but  such  as  to  make  impossible  a  return  to  normal  conditions, 
the  so-called  peace  delegates  returned  to  their  respective 
capitals.  Although  determined  to  pursue  policies  in  which 
world  peace  merely  served  as  a  camouflage  for  selfish  interests 
and  ambitions,  they  actually  believed  themselves  to  be  the 
guardian  angels  of  Europe.  As  years  passed,  the  tendency 
increased  to  build  on  flimsy  foundations,  words  and  empty 
phrases  became  the  only  building  material  available,  and  the 
nations  positively  refused  to  recognize  the  rottenness  of  the 
work.  Balanced  judgment  was  sadly  lacking,  and  self-decep¬ 
tion  took  a  prominent  place.  Powers  with  great  histories  and 
noble  traditions  descended  to  a  degree  of  pettiness  unworthy 
of  their  great  names,  and  missed  far-reaching  opportunities 
of  adding  to  their  reputations.  Visionary  aims  came  to 
dominate  the  deliberations  of  great  international  conferences, 
and  bureaucracy  thrived  as  almost  never  before.  Human 
nature  was  practically  left  out  of  account,  nebulous  theories 
took  the  place  of  hard  reasoning,  and  the  peoples  not  only 
wanted  everything  but  were  determined  to  have  it  all  both 
ways.  Pens  (specially  gold  ones),  ink  and  paper  were  looked 
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upon  as  a  mystic  medium  capable  of  working  miracles,  while 
obvious  facts  staring  Europe  in  the  face  were  completely  over¬ 
looked  or  purposely  ignored.  The  victors  pictured  peace  as 
a  realization  of  their  ambitions.  The  vanquished  called  for 
complete  restitution  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  political  and 
economic  stability.  Meanwhile,  Bolshevism  raged  in  Russia, 
penetrated  into  Hungary,  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
Finland,  and  advanced  through  Poland  right  up  to  the  gates  of 
Warsaw.  For  twelve  years  this  futile  nonsense  has  practically 
dominated  Europe  with  results  that  are  too  obvious  to  need 
description.  Let  me  give  an  example. 

IV 

Since  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  important  efforts 
have  been  made  to  pursue  a  general  policy  of  international 
co-operation,  although  many  of  the  nations  supporting  this 
policy  have  been,  and  still  are,  determined  to  uphold  the 
status  quo.  These  policies  do  not  harmonize,  and  a  close  study 
of  political  aims  and  tendencies  during  repeated  visits  to  many 
countries  of  Western,  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  have  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  European  co-operation  and  the  status  quo  cannot 
long  continue  to  exist  side  by  side.  Either  adjustments  can 
be  made,  involving  substantial  sacrifices  by  some  nations,  in 
an  attempt  to  create  a  Europe  capable  of  co-operation,  or  the 
status  quo  can  be  maintained  at  the  price  of  a  return  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  It  is  impossible  for  any  nation, 
or  group  of  nations,  to  reap  the  advantages  of  both,  and  this 
is  precisely  what  has  been  attempted  during  the  last  decade. 
This  psychological  complex  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  stabilization  of  Europe.  At  present  there  is 
a  strong  body  of  European  opinion  in  favour  of  peace,  but, 
unfortunately,  important  sections  of  that  opinion  have  also 
other  wants  which  cannot  be  satisfied  by  peaceful  means. 
They  want  to  have  things  both  ways,  and  this  they  cannot 
have.  Those  nations  which  benefited  from  the  Great  War 
have  pledged  themselves  to  peace  based  on  the  status  quo^ 
while  those  who  have  suffered  thereby  demand  a  readjustment 
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of  conditions.  Both  these  groups  must  choose  which  alter¬ 
native  will  in  the  end  be  in  their  best  interests — peace,  progress 
and  economic  stability,  only  obtainable  by  a  readiness  to  make 
sacrifices,  or  determination  at  all  costs  to  satisfy  their  demands, 
involving  inevitable  war  in  the  future.  At  present  both  groups 
are  equally  determined  to  satisfy  their  demands,  although  they 
also  share  a  strong  feeling  against  war  and  have  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  condemn  it  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes.  It, 
therefore,  almost  looks  as  if  there  can  be  no  improvement  in 
the  political  situation  until  Europe  is  faced  with  a  first  class 
crisis,  compelling  this  psychological  complex  to  give  place  to 
a  saner  outlook  on  reality  and  a  general  attempt  to  face  the 
obvious  facts  of  the  future.  Such  a  crisis  might  well  be  turned 
into  a  profitable  means  of  convincing  the  nations  of  the  need 
of  sacrifices  if  peace  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  contention  that  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  is  an 
essential  safeguard  of  peace  is  untenable  in  the  future  interests 
of  Europe,  and  to  accept  that  argument  is  to  take  a  short  view. 
The  long  view,  which  holds  out  the  best  prospects  for  future 
generations,  is  the  realization  that  an  enforced  peace  can  only 
lead  to  future  wars,  and  that,  if  peace  is  to  be  set  on  a  foundation 
with  any  degree  of  permanence,  the  victors  of  the  Great  War 
must  be  prepared  to  part  with  some  proportion  of  their  gains, 
as  well  as  to  help  some  of  the  newly  created  states  to  make 
reasonable  concessions  to  their  neighbours,  in  attempts  to 
rectify  grievances  arising  out  of  errors  and  injustices  in  the 
peace  settlements.  To  regard  this  as  unreasonable  is  to  accept 
the  principle  that  peace  is  a  secondary  consideration,  or  to 
remain  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  peace  has  to  be  paid. 
Similarly,  the  persistent  demand  for  Reparations  and  war 
debts  as  “  sacred  rights  ”  is  inconsistent  with  any  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  world  economic  crisis,  and  the  realization  of 
both,  however  attractive,  is  impossible.  Although  those  who 
in  the  past  have  suffered  grievously  from  invasions  cannot  be 
expected  to  take  quite  the  same  view  as  others,  yet  this  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  a  choice  of  alternatives  is  essential,  and  that 
a  futile  attempt  to  benefit  both  ways  only  reacts  most  unfavour¬ 
ably  on  the  nations  which  pursue  this  policy.  The  relative 
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strength  of  European  nations  cannot  remain  as  it  was  in  1918, 
and  it  is  better  in  the  interests  of  all  that  frontiers,  Reparations, 
war  debts  and  other  matters  in  dispute  should  be  adjusted  by 
a  sensible  and  straightforward  anticipation  of  events  rather 
than  by  the  otherwise  inevitable  catastrophe. 

V 

All  this  sounds  very  pessimistic,  but,  fortunately,  there  is 
another  side  to  the  picture.  A  sense  of  reality  has  made 
considerable  headway  in  certain  countries,  and  it  now  looks  as 
if  the  course  of  events  will  soon  compel  others  to  look  facts 
squarely  in  the  face.  But,  before  attempting  to  show  how 
discipline  has  followed  reality  in  different  European  countries, 
I  must  say  something  about  Russia  where  discipline  prevails 
without  reality.  First,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
Bolshevist  regime  in  Russia  and  European  civilization  cannot 
simultaneously  be  regarded  as  reality,  as  long  as  Russia  is 
included  as  a  European  Power.  Recently,  since  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Five  Years  Plan,  there  has  been  a  regrettable 
tendency  in  certain  left-wing  and  totally  misinformed  circles 
in  this  country  to  regard  the  Soviet  regime  in  the  light  of  an 
“  interesting  experiment  ”,  which  only  proves  how  open  even 
British  thinking  people  are  to  the  higher,  and  therefore  more 
insidious,  propaganda  of  Moscow.  For  there  are  substantial 
grounds  for  believing  that  conditions  now  prevailing  in  Russia 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  interesting  experiment  by  those 
who  have  no  objection  to  murder,  see  no  harm  in  a  cruel  form 
of  slavery,  and  are  quite  indifferent  to  the  waging  of  war 
against  the  Almighty.  This  is  no  place  for  a  catalogue  of 
Soviet  offences,  but  it  is  not  out  of  place  here  most  strongly 
to  condemn  the  attitude  that  brutality  in  all  its  forms,  dis¬ 
honesty  in  its  lowest  form,  and  open  hostility  to  God  form 
subjects  of  interest,  and  to  insist  that  present  conditions  in 
Russia  cannot  be  accepted  as  reality  by  civilized  Europeans. 
Probably  the  best  definition  of  Bolshevism  is  that  it  is  the 
“  reverse  of  the  medal  of  Czarism  ”.  Under  the  power  wielded 
by  Stalin  the  Russian  masses  have  been  subjected  to  a  form  of 
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discipline  which  has  compelled  them  to  work  and  co-operate  in 
the  attempt  to  carry  out  the  Five  Years  Plan,  but  this  involuntary 
subjection  is  no  outcome  of  an  appreciation  of  facts.  It  is 
rather  a  helpless  submission  to  the  inevitable,  only  made 
possible  by  a  background  of  profound  ignorance  and  a  fore¬ 
ground  of  fictitious  education  and  compulsory  mental 
deception. 

VI 

But,  if  Bolshevism  has  served  no  other  useful  purpose,  it 
has  had  the  effect  of  reviving  a  sense  of  reality  in  European 
civilization  ;  and  the  first  man  to  break  the  spell  of  political 
degeneracy  was  Benito  Mussolini.  At  the  end  of  1919  and 
the  beginning  of  1920  a  good  third  of  Italy  was  red,  and  it 
was  essential  for  those  who  still  believed  in  the  Italian  nation 
to  protect  themselves  by  force  of  arms.  Destructive  violence 
had  to  be  met  by  reconstructive  violence,  so  about  forty  high- 
spirited  young  men  rallied  round  Mussolini  in  red  Milan  to 
found  the  new  FascismOj  which  quickly  grew  in  strength  and 
numbers  until  the  Fascisti  became  an  admirably  organized  and 
disciplined  force,  representative  of  the  best  classes  of  the 
Italian  people,  and  finally  overcame  what  amounted  in  many 
cases  to  revolutionary  tyranny.  If  brutality  was  often  an  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  Fascist  attacks  on  those  who  were 
trying  to  impose  the  methods  of  Moscow  on  a  country  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Rome,  it  was  because  in  Italy  the  only  way 
of  eradicating  the  Communist  disease  was  by  an  injection  of 
its  own  serum.  Mussolini’s  decision  to  seize  the  reins  of 
government  from  a  political  regime  that  was  rotten  sprang 
from  his  sense  of  reality,  and  how  he  carried  this  into  effect  is 
now  a  matter  of  history.  But  Mussolini  was  not  the  only 
great  man  in  Rome  on  that  fateful  day  ;  for  it  was  owing  to 
the  practical  wisdom  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III  that  the 
fait  accompli  was  accepted,  civil  war  prevented,  and  the  method 
by  which  the  Fascists  came  into  power  legalized.  From  the 
very  beginning  discipline  has  been  the  guiding  star  of  Fascismo, 
and  the  results  achieved  in  Italy  during  the  last  decade  need  no 
pen  of  mine  to  describe.  They  are  hard,  concrete  results. 
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for  Fascismo  is  the  very  antithesis  of  empty  words  and  phrases. 
Fascist  discipline  in  Italy  is  of  a  most  rigid  type  under  the 
control  of  a  dictatorship,  but  the  people  have  for  the  most  part 
fallen  in  with  the  system  as  a  means  to  an  end,  although  super¬ 
imposed  from  above.  The  spiritual  and  political  doctrine 
that  the  State  is  supreme,  and  that  the  individual’s  only 
raison  d*etre  is  as  a  component  part  thereof,  has  made  a  sin¬ 
gularly  beneficial  impression  on  the  Italian  mind,  with  the 
result  that  the  nation  practically  speaks  and  acts  in  unison, 
although  sections  of  it  may  think  otherwise.  I  do  not  believe 
that  by  any  other  means  could  Italy  have  undergone  the 
complete  transformation  of  the  last  ten  years. 

What  happened  in  Italy  in  1922  has  not  failed  to  have  its 
effect  in  other  countries.  In  France  it  has  met  with  dis¬ 
approval  for  political  reasons  ;  in  England  it  gained  admiration 
in  some  quarters,  and  disapproval  in  others  ;  in  Germany  and 
Austria  it  stirred  up  a  feeling  that  a  similar  response  to  their 
own  sense  of  reality  might  provide  a  means  of  relief  from  their 
prevalent  plight.  Discipline,  as  practised  in  Italy,  could  not, 
however,  be  applied  to  Teutonic  countries  and  be  expected  to 
have  a  similar  effect,  and  there  was  only  one  Mussolini.  The 
attempts  of  the  Christian  Socialists  in  Austria  to  pull  together 
that  distracted  country  have  merely  made  matters  worse,  as 
the  activities  of  the  Heimwehr  of  the  country  districts  against 
the  Socialists  in  Vienna  have  tended  to  deprive  the  country 
of  that  foreign  confidence  essential  for  a  policy  of  reconstruction. 
This  political  armed  force,  with  no  real  guiding  principle  to 
follow,  and  inadequate  leadership,  has  been  incapable  of 
creating  anything  but  internal  strife  involving  some  rather 
childish  attempts  at  lawlessness  and  much  unnecessary  noise. 
The  reasons  for  this  failure  are  not  far  to  seek.  While  Fascismo 
was  confronted  with  virulent  Bolshevism,  the  Christian 
Socialists  in  Austria  had  only  to  contend  with  the  international 
Socialism  of  the  Viennese  with  some  rifles  and  machine  guns. 
In  Italy  the  Bolshevists  were  the  aggressors,  while  in  Austria 
there  was  no  such  stimulus  to  rouse  the  people  in  the  same 
way,  and  self-imposed  military  discipline  does  not  easily  appeal 
to  the  Teutonic  mind,  especially  the  Austrian  variety.  But, 
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if  reality  failed  in  Austria  to  produce  that  form  of  discipline 
calculated  to  help  the  restoration  of  the  nation,  it  did  produce 
in  Adolf  Hitler  a  leader  for  the  National  Socialists  in  Germany. 

VII 

In  Germany  discipline  has  taken  various  forms,  both  indi¬ 
vidual  and  collective.  Representative  of  the  former  is  the 
“  Youth  Movement  ”  to  direct  the  energies  of  young  men  and 
women  into  channels  where  their  minds  and  bodies  may 
develop  for  the  good  of  the  country  under  the  influence  of 
healthy  recreation,  and  to  discourage  such  amusements  as 
night  life,  beer  drinking  and  excessive  smoking  as  detrimental 
to  mental  initiative  and  capacity  for  work.  The  latter  form  of 
discipline  figures  in  the  Stahlhelm  organization  representing 
elements  of  the  old  army,  the  Reichsbanner  on  a  Republican 
basis,  and  the  National  Socialists  (or  Nazis)  who  have  organized 
themselves  into  a  semi-military  force  in  some  ways  similar 
to  that  of  the  Fascisti  in  Italy.  The  Nazis,  however,  differ 
from  the  Fascisti  in  that  their  discipline  is  still  self-imposed, 
and  must  remain  so  as  long  as  the  party  is  a  non-governmental 
body,  while  they  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  necessary  to 
bring  them  into  full  prominence.  Yet  Hitler’s  followers  have 
certainly  gained  in  strength  and  moderation  since  I  first  made 
their  acquaintance  in  Berlin  a  year  ago.  Then  they  consisted 
partly  of  students  who  could  not  find  work,  and  were  specially 
trained  in  Hitler’s  special  schools  of  oratory  ;  while  their 
numbers  were  increased  by  despairing  members  of  the  “  bour¬ 
geoisie  ”  and  professional  classes,  who  were  living  more  and 
more  from  hand  to  mouth  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  private 
capital  and  increased  taxation.  In  the  ranks  of  the  Nazis 
proletarian  doctrines  exist  alongside  nationalist  sentiments  and, 
like  the  Communists,  they  represent  those  who  have  got 
nothing.  Yet,  in  the  forefront  of  the  Nazi  programme  is  the 
extermination  of  Bolshevism.  German  youth  joins  the  party 
because  they  have  to  pay  Reparations  for  a  war  which  they 
never  knew,  and  which  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  was 
not  Germany’s  fault.  The  Nazis  preach  “  No  Reparations”. 
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A  year  ago  I  was  not  impressed  by  the  Nazi  headquarters  in 
Berlin,  nor  by  the  so-called  policy  emanating  from  the  Braunhaus 
in  Munich.  Nazi  talk  was  for  the  most  part  destructive  and  the 
party,  having  nothing  really  to  oflFer,  could  not  be  taken 
seriously.  Since  then,  however,  the  situation  in  Germany 
has  changed  and,  although  the  Briining  Government  have 
fully  made  use  of  the  Nazi  spectre  to  increase  foreign  support, 
the  time  has  now  come  when  Hitler’s  party  must  be  regarded 
as  a  real  force  in  German  and  European  affairs.  Indeed,  the 
situation  in  Germany  is  such  that  the  first-class  crisis,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  may  be  brought  about  by  this  former  Austrian 
non-commissioned  officer. 

VIII 

Let  us  now  turn  to  two  Slav  nations  where  discipline,  super¬ 
imposed  by  dictators,  springs  from  idealism  more  than  from 
reality.  In  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  which  differ  in  many 
fundamental  qualities,  the  army  is  the  outward  expression  of 
statehood  owing  to  the  necessity  of  adequate  defence  ;  and  in 
both  cases  the  people  rally  round  the  army  and  its  discipline 
through  feelings  of  national  patriotism.  In  Poland  national 
discipline  of  a  Slav  and  somewhat  unmeasurable  variety  is 
under  the  control  of  Marshal  Pilsudski,  who  has  so  much  gained 
the  respect  and  loyalty  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  constitutional  government  can  succeed 
as  long  as  the  Marshal  is  available.  This  remarkable  leader 
even  carries  organization  to  the  cells  of  his  own  brain  ;  for  by 
consulting  his  mental  time-table  he  can  tell  you  exactly  what 
he  will  be  thinking  about  at  a  certain  hour  this  day  next  week, 
and  he  so  allocates  his  thoughts  that  he  knows  precisely  when 
he  will  reach  a  decision  on  any  given  question.  The  zeal  of 
government  officials  is  admirable,  and  ingenious  are  some  of 
the  means  used  for  the  training  of  subordinates.  One  pro¬ 
vincial  governor,  realising  that  Poles  are  inclined  to  disregard 
the  value  of  time,  arranges  appointments  at  odd  minutes  past 
or  before  the  hour,  thereby  hoping  to  impress  the  value  of 
minutes  on  those  who  work  under  him.  But,  unfortunately, 
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the  Poles  still  tend  to  ignore  disagreeable  facts  with  direct 
bearings  on  the  future  of  Europe,  and  their  realization  of 
internal  defects  has  not  yet  extended  to  external  affairs. 

In  Yugoslavia,  King  Alexander,  with  General  Zivkovid  as 
sergeant-major,  exercises  a  rigid  military  dictatorship  with  a 
strange  facade  of  constitutional  government.  When  I  was  in 
Belgrade  last  July,  this  clever  and  industrious  monarch  had 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  as  well  as  the  army 
on  which  his  position  chiefly  depends,  and  much  progress  had 
taken  place  since  the  King  took  power  into  his  own  hands  in 
1929.  Since  then,  however,  there  has  been  much  discontent 
over  the  recent  elections  and  the  restrictions  imposed.  Whether 
these  restrictions  really  affect  liberty  or  merely  restrain  licence 
is  difficult  to  determine  at  the  time  of  writing,  but  it  certainly 
looks  as  if  the  King  was  right  in  taking  matters  into  his  own 
hands  when  he  did,  and  in  imposing  on  a  nation  composed  of 
many  unruly  elements  a  disciplinary  regime,  preparatory  to 
the  return  of  a  constitutional  government  on  lines  more 
civilized  than  its  predecessor.  If  grave  faults  do  now  exist 
in  the  Yugoslav  system  of  government,  they  should  be  looked 
for  in  the  more  recent  methods  of  applying  a  principle  vital  to 
the  needs  of  this  Slav  nation.  Democracy  may  be  all  very  well 
for  nations  whose  political  development  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  benefit  thereby,  but  to  impose  it  in  an  advanced  form  on 
peoples  politically  immature  is  the  essence  of  folly.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  “  a  bad  democracy  is  better  than  a  good 
autocracy.”  It  was  in  the  realization  that  this  was  fundament¬ 
ally  wrong  that  King  Alexander  showed  himself  to  be  a  realist 
at  a  time  when  such  doctrines  were  far  too  prevalent  in  Europe. 

In  contrast  to  these  forms  of  super-imposed  disciplines  is  that 
of  a  purely  democratic  and  self-imposed  nature  shown  in  the 
Volunteer  Defence  Movement  of  Finland.  This  is  a  purely 
national  Finnish  movement  of  hard-thinking  and  hard-working 
citizens,  whose  high  standard  of  education  and  sense  of 
responsibility  make  Finnish  democracy  very  different  from 
that  of  other  nations  with  large  peasant  majorities.  The 
Defence  Force  is  composed  of  100,000  men  and  55,000  women. 
Its  presence  in  Finland,  one  of  the  most  democratic 
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countries  of  Europe,  indicates  that  there  are  no  grounds  for 
saying  that  discipline  is  inconsistent  with  democracy. 

IX 

In  this  country  it  needed  a  severe  economic  crisis  with 
danger  of  national  bankruptcy  to  bring  us  to  our  senses  ;  but, 
once  we  realized  the  danger  with  which  we  were  faced,  we 
collectively  put  in  a  National  Government  and  individually  put 
on  the  harness  of  a  self-imposed  discipline.  We  neither  stage 
demonstrations  nor  do  we  dress  in  peculiarly  coloured  shirts, 
but  we  do  buy  British  goods  when  asked  to  do  so  ;  and  many, 
who  previously  gave  much  time  to  efforts  to  evade  taxation, 
not  only  pay  their  Income-tax  before  it  is  due  but  write  out 
cheques  for  more  than  is  demanded.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
has  only  to  raise  his  voice  and  the  youth  of  the  nation  responds  ; 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  receives  contributions  from 
tiny  villages  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  ;  people  suffering  from  the 
trade  depression  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  help  others  ;  and 
what  is  most  valuable  of  all,  millions  are  willing  to  do  more,  and 
yet  more,  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  country’s  salvation.  This 
discipline  is  the  outcome  of  a  belated  sense  of  economic  reality 
and  harmonises  with  our  British  democracy,  but  there  is  no 
saying  what  form  it  would  take  if  this  country  were  threatened 
with  Bolshevism. 

If  reality  is  established  in  some  countries  only  in  a  narrow 
national  sense,  it  is  supremely  important  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs  that  it  should  assume  an  international  aspect.  This  is 
more  likely  to  occur  under  the  compulsion  of  events  than  in 
any  other  way.  The  French  are  a  nation  of  realists  in  the 
purely  national  sense,  and  their  hard  practical  wisdom  has 
often  been  conspicuous  amid  the  confusion  of  the  last  decade. 
That  this  gallant  nation,  destined  to  play  a  most  prominent  part 
in  the  future  of  Europe  and  the  World,  should  remain  indif¬ 
ferent  to  international  reality  is  almost  inconceivable.  As 
France’s  real  future  interests  lie  in  the  opposite  direction,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  she  were  suddenly  to  turn  round 
and,  facing  the  situation  in  its  true  perspective,  set  a  magnificent 
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example  to  others.  Until  international  reality  is  generally 
accepted  our  troubles  must  continue  ;  but,  as  soon  as  it 
prevails,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of  developing  discipline 
on  this  basis  as  a  means  of  overcoming  Europe’s  most  formid¬ 
able  difficulties.  Whether  discipline  be  self-imposed  or  super¬ 
imposed,  individual  or  collective,  it  is  usually  the  outcome  of 
an  appreciation  of  such  distressing  realities  as  defeats,  threats 
of  Bolshevism  or  economic  breakdowns  ;  and  the  fact  that  it 
harmonises  with  democratic  systems  so  different  as  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  Finland,  shows  that  it  only  restricts  licence 
and  is  quite  consistent  with  liberty. 


A  NYMPH  TO  HYLAS 

Sweet  Hylas,  take  my  hand  !  The  water’s  lulling 
Shall  set  you  dreaming  on  the  downward  way. 
And  there  shall  be  fair  lilies  for  your  culling 
In  whirlpools  of  the  spray. 

Sweet  Hylas,  come  away  ! 

Smooth  caverns  have  we,  of  the  iris  woven 
Wherein  the  ripples  running  thro’  our  hair 
Make  harper’s  music,  and  the  pool  is  cloven 
With  white  feet  moving  there 
Unto  that  lovely  air. 

The  soul  is  washed  and  the  clear  spirit  aches  not 
For  flowers  of  earth  that  it  has  failed  to  hold ; 
One  with  the  water’s  symphony,  it  wakes  not 
Forgotten  love  grown  old 
And  loveless  to  behold. 

Sweet  Hylas,  take  my  hand  !  You  are  befriended. 

Life  is  an  ill  the  kindly  water  quells  ; 

Down  thro’  the  wave  earth’s  weariness  is  ended. 
The  chiming  ripple  swells. 

Hark,  Hylas,  to  the  bells  ! 


Wilfrid  Thorley. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  AMATEUR  ACTING 


By  Arthur  Waugh 


I 


During  the  next  few  weeks  The  British  Drama  League 
will  bring  to  an  end  another  National  Festival  of 
Community  Drama  ;  and,  after  a  winter  of  keen  com¬ 
petition  all  over  the  country,  the  Howard  de  Walden  Cup  will 
be  once  more  lost  and  won.  This  Festival  is  a  highly- 
organized,  widely-spread,  and  increasingly-popular  organi¬ 
zation.  Last  season  there  were  about  five  hundred  entries  ; 
this  year  there  have  been  nearly  twice  as  many  ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  active  competitors  something  like  2,500  societies  are 
reported  as  being  affiliated  to  the  League.  Such  figures  are 
enough  to  prove  that  the  Festival  was  a  needed  institution, 
that  it  is  generously  appreciated,  and  that  its  organizers.  Sir 
Barry  Jackson,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Whitworth,  and  all  the  committee 
and  representatives  have  earned  the  grateful  thanks  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  avowed  objects  of  the  League — to 
raise  the  quality  of  production  among  amateur  societies,  and 
to  promote  a  high  standard  of  dramatic  appreciation  among 
audiences  all  over  the  British  Isles. 

As  an  old  amateur  actor  of  more  than  fifty  years’  experience, 
I  may  perhaps  lay  claim  to  special  opportunities  of  estimating 
the  beneficent  services  which  The  British  Drama  League  has 
rendered  to  the  amateur  stage,  and  the  present  article  is  an 
attempt  to  pay  an  overdue  tribute  to  an  enterprise  of  pene¬ 
trating  social  significance.  When,  two  years  ago,  the  Play  and 
Pageant  Union  of  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  which  it  is  my 
privilege  and  pride  to  serve  as  president,  carried  off  the  Howard 
de  Walden  Cup,  and  we  gathered  that  evening  to  celebrate 
our  good  fortune  by  a  cheery  dinner  crowned  with  a  loving- 
cup  of  champagne,  I  could  not  help  contrasting  the  quality  of 
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the  acting  and  production,  which  we  had  just  been  witnessing, 
with  the  kind  of  performance  that  seemed  to  content  the 
indulgent  audiences  of  my  youth.  I  still  believe  that  in  our 
generation  we  could  put  up  good  pieces  of  individual  acting ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  freedom  from  the  levelling  influence  of 
the  producer  may  not  have  encouraged  a  degree  of  self- 
assertive  personal  achievement,  which  is  apt  to  be  squashed 
nowadays  in  the  interests  of  harmony,  proportion,  and  the 
well-set  picture.  But  take  amateur  acting  in  the  mass  to-day, 
and  compare  it  with  the  standards  of  half-a-century  ago,  and 
the  advance  is  simply  amazing.  In  particular,  during  the 
last  six  years  the  activities  of  The  British  Drama  League  have 
absolutely  revolutionized  the  opportunities  of  the  young  actor 
and  producer,  by  offering  him  the  chance  of  sound  criticism, 
wide  comparison  of  interpretation  and  method,  and,  above  all, 
that  sense  of  “  the  right  relation  between  drama  and  the  life 
of  the  community  ”,  which  is  such  a  stimulus  to  good  fellow¬ 
ship  and  mutual  understanding  in  a  world  that  is  being  steadily 
flooded  with  a  rising  tide  of  democratic  ideals.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  village  cricket  was  the  most  unifying  influence  in 
village  life,  and  that  was  very  true.  But  the  summer  season  is 
all  too  short  in  these  northern  meadows  ;  and  in  the  long 
autumn  and  winter  the  old  sportsman  was  wont  to  grow 
dormant  over  his  lonely  fire.  Now  he  need  do  so  no  longer. 
There  is  the  dramatic  club  at  work  in  the  schoolroom  ;  the 
squire’s  daughter,  the  parson’s  son,  and  the  children  from  the 
post-office  are  all  rehearsing  under  the  schoolmaster’s  auto¬ 
cratic  direction.  If  our  young  friends,  on  their  way  to  practise, 
have  patience  to  listen  to  a  moment’s  retrospect,  they  may 
perhaps  be  confirmed  in  their  appreciation  of  the  dancing  star 
under  which  they  have  been  born. 

II 

For  indeed  the  gulf  between  the  amateur  drama  of  to-day 
and  that  of  fifty  years  ago  is  as  a  yawning  chasm.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  reconcile  the  scenery  on  either  bank.  In  the 
’eighties  of  the  last  century  there  were  just  a  few  well-organized. 
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businesslike  amateur  clubs,  whose  performances  approached  a 
professional  standard  ;  but  they  stood  altogether  apart  upon 
the  hill-tops.  There  were  the  Old  Stagers,  the  Windsor 
Strollers,  the  Blackmore  Vale  Comedy  Club,  the  O.U.D.S.  and 
the  A.D.C.  at  the  Universities,  and  a  handful  of  others,  with 
whom  good  acting  and  adequate  production  were  a  law  of  life  ; 
but  albums  of  old  photographs,  lovingly  preserved,  do  not 
suggest  that  the  make-up  or  the  costume  would  satisfy  a 
country  company  to-day.  Wigs  were  of  a  very  scratch  order  ; 
ties  and  waistcoats  were  flamboyant ;  the  old  idea  that  acting 
was  dressing-up,  and  dressing  up  was  carnival,  had  not  yet 
deserted  the  green-room  of  the  distinguished  amateur.  At 
Oxford  the  fight  for  the  drama  was  long  and  bitter.  For 
years  the  performances  were  surreptitious,  and  always  in  peril 
from  the  proctors  ;  it  was  not  until  a  Greek  play  had  been 
acted  in  Balliol  Hall  that  the  production  of  a  Shakespearean 
comedy  was  permitted  in  the  municipal  buildings.  Then 
several  more  years  had  to  pass  before  Oxford  had  a  respectable 
theatre  of  her  own,  and  a  Vice-Chancellor  gave  the  amateur 
drama  his  blessing  by  presiding  over  Twelfth  Night  from  the 
front  row  of  the  stalls. 

There  was  a  little  knot  of  semi-professional  amateurs  in 
those  days  who  were  in  constant  demand  at  country  houses, 
and  who  may  be  said  to  have  gradually  bridged  the  gulf 
between  the  standards  of  the  professional  and  amateur.  When¬ 
ever  a  house-party  needed  to  be  entertained  after  a  day’s 
shooting  or  hunting,  you  found  these  quite  admirable  actors 
among  the  invited  guests.  There  was  George  Nugent  of  the 
Guards,  one  of  the  most  versatile  amateurs  that  ever  ranged 
from  emotion  to  burlesque  ;  his  brother,  Claud,  who  could  jot 
down  the  setting  of  a  song  on  the  back  of  an  envelope,  and 
orchestrate  it  fully  in  a  few  hours  ;  Eustace  Ponsonby,  a  latter- 
day  Falstaff,  providing  his  own  wit  as  he  went ;  C.  P.  Colnaghi, 
neat,  lissom,  and  clean-cut,  and  many  others  of  varying  age, 
from  Sir  Desmond  O’Callaghan  and  Lady  Monckton,  to  Miss 
Brigstocke  and  Holman  Clark,  who  with  Arthur  Bourchier  and 
Lionel  Monckton  was  still  amateur  in  status,  though  rapidly 
crystallizing  into  professional  polish.  Everybody  knew  the 
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names  of  these  birds  of  passage  ;  they  set  up  a  tradition  for 
themselves.  I  do  not  think  that  as  yet  any  of  their  perform¬ 
ances  was  “  run  ”  by  a  professional  producer  ;  certainly  it  was 
not  until  Arthur  Bourchier’s  last  appearance  at  Oxford,  as 
Brutus  in  Julius  Casatj  that  the  O.U.D.S.  engaged  a  trained 
coach,  and  even  then  he  was  an  old  ’Varsity  man — Stewart 
Dawson  of  Univ.  But  among  these  stars  the  methods  of  the 
“  real  ”  stage  were  already  paramount.  They  “  knew  the 
ropes  ”  ;  but  there  were  very  few  of  them,  and  immediately 
below  them  in  the  dramatic  scale  was  the  rather  chaotic  mass 
of  amateur  endeavour  of  the  kind  which  The  British  Drama 
League  now  encourages  and  directs.  And  it  is  in  regard  to 
this  rank  and  file  that  the  contrast  between  then  and  now  seems 
so  remarkable,  and  so  hopefully  invigorating. 

It  is  a  poor  spirit  indeed  that  mocks  at  past  pleasures  which 
have  lost  their  savour  ;  and  it  is  in  no  such  spirit  that  I  recall 
the  theatrical  ventures  of  my  school  and  Oxford  days.  We 
all  enjoyed  ourselves  tremendously  ;  and,  unless  our  audiences 
were  shamelessly  insincere,  they  also  found  some  pleasure  in 
our  escapades.  But  they  must  have  been  very  indulgent,  for 
we  ourselves  were  exceedingly  adventurous.  In  those  days 
there  were  no  long  weeks  of  rehearsal,  for  the  company  was 
gathered  from  all  over  the  country  during  the  ’Varsity  vacation, 
and  preparation  had  to  be  conducted  on  the  intensive  scale. 
We  generally  assembled  in  the  country  house  or  vicarage, 
which  was  the  centre  of  activity,  about  a  week  before  the  first 
performance,  and  for  that  one  week  we  rehearsed  all  day  and 
long  into  the  night.  Certainly,  we  worked,  while  we  were  at 
it ;  and  we  did  all  our  own  work.  We  generally  had  the  use 
of  the  actual  stage,  in  the  town  hall  or  village  school,  for  our 
rehearsals,  which  enabled  us  to  get  the  pitch  of  the  room,  and 
the  scale  of  the  grouping  at  once  ;  but,  as  often  as  not,  scenery 
was  being  brought  in  at  one  end  of  the  room,  while  our  heroine 
was  declaiming  at  the  other,  and  the  actors  who  were  waiting 
for  their  cues  were  impelled  by  curiosity  to  rush  from  their 
places  to  inspect  and  criticise  the  nature  of  the  “  decor  ”  to 
be  provided.  The  usual  result  of  the  inspection  was  a  sort  of 
resigned  depression. 
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I  remember  yards  of  canvas  covered  with  wall-paper ;  ill- 
fitting  doors  which  opened  both  ways  and  refused  to  close,  and 
naked  gaslights  flaring  within  a  few  inches  of  festooned  tissues. 
The  pagan  deity  which  watches  over  the  drunken  man  must 
have  had  a  care  also  for  the  foolhardy  amateur  ;  for  fires  were 
practically  unknown.  The  lighting  was  certainly  the  crudest 
part  of  the  production.  Limes  were  so  difficult  to  get  that 
they  were  very  little  used,  and  there  was  an  even  glare  of  floats 
and  battens  over  the  whole  stage, — a  glare  which  inevitably 
showed  up  the  skimpiness  of  the  flats  to  full  disadvantage. 
The  value  of  a  curtained  stage  was  as  yet  unappreciated  ;  the 
average  amateur  preferred  bad  wings  and  backcloths  to  no  sort 
of  wings  at  all.  The  apparent  object  was  to  make  as  good  an 
imitation  of  a  provincial  theatre  stage  as  possible  ;  and,  with 
the  material  at  our  command,  the  result  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  incongruous.  But  we  did  work,  according  to  our  lights, 
and  we  at  least  anticipated  the  modern  community  drama  in  one 
respect ;  we  did  everything  for  ourselves.  No  luxurious 
costumier  came  down  from  London  with  dressers  and  a  coiffeur. 
We  provided  each  his  own  dress  ;  we  carried  our  own  make-up 
boxes,  and  we  paid  our  own  expenses.  And  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  that  is  the  way  to  get  the  best  out  of  amateur 
acting. 

In  the  competitions  of  The  British  Drama  League,  marks 
are  allotted  according  to  a  fixed  scale,  and  I  sometimes  wonder 
how  we  should  have  fared  at  the  hands  of  the  judges  of  to-day. 
Nowadays,  they  award  a  maximum  of  forty  marks  per  cent, 
for  acting  ;  thirty  for  production  ;  ten  for  stage  presentation, 
and  twenty  for  “  Dramatic  Endeavour  I  like  that  phrase 
“  Dramatic  Endeavour  it  would  have  covered  a  multitude  of 
our  own  sins.  For  “  dramatic  endeavour  encourages  the  old 
Emersonian  dictum  that  “  Not  failure,  but  low  aim  is  crime  ”  ; 
and,  however  much  we  failed,  we  certainly  did  not  aim  low. 
And  yet,  with  what  audacity  1  Some  of  my  happiest  acting 
reminiscences  are  concerned  with  the  household  of  Sir  Charles 
Prevost,  who  was  then  living  in  a  fine,  old  rambling  mansion 
called  Abbey  Grange,  at  Street,  in  Somerset,  a  house  full  of 
romantic  associations,  and  old,  impossible  loyalties.  There 
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was  a  legend  that  an  underground  passage  ran  straight  from 
its  stable  towards  Glastonbury  Tor  ;  and  on  January  30th  a 
wreath  of  white  flowers  decorated  the  family  table  in  tribute 
to  the  Martyr  King.  The  entire  family  (and  they  were  many  in 
number)  were  both  literary  and  dramatic  in  their  tastes,  and 
one  of  the  family,  Miss  Constance  Prevost,  both  poet  and 
dramatist,  had  plays  published  and  produced  at  London 
theatres,  and  was,  I  think,  the  finest  amateur  actress  with  whom 
it  was  ever  my  privilege  to  play. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  possible  qualifications,  we  were 
certainly  very  courageous, — not  to  say  rash.  I  recall  with 
amazement  a  “  dramatic  recital  in  costume  ”,  at  which  we 
produced  the  Merchant  of  Venice  on  a  spring  afternoon,  forty- 
six  years  ago.  Incredible  as  it  must  seem,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  company  had  not  met  until  the  night  before,  and 
had  only  had  one  full  rehearsal,  the  shortcomings  of  which 
were  hastily  patched  by  intensive  repetitions  in  pairs  and 
groups  during  the  rest  of  the  next  day.  I  heard  a  week  or  two 
ago  from  the  Antonio,  who  is  now  a  retired  lieutenant-general, 
with  a  breast  bristling  with  decorations  ;  and  he  still  shared 
my  recollections  of  the  courteous  way  in  which  he  bowed  to 
the  prompter — one  of  the  younger  daughters  of  the  house — 
to  whose  aid  he  was  certainly  very  much  indebted  for  the 
chance  of  putting  up  a  quite  good  performance,  a  little  uncer¬ 
tain  of  the  text.  The  Portia,  at  any  rate,  was  very  fine  indeed  ; 
and  I  never  see  the  part  acted  (and  oh,  how  many  times  I  have 
seen  it  since  then  !)  without  wondering  whether  all  Shylocks 
feel  such  an  inward  tumult  as  I  did  under  the  dignified  and 
lyrical  rebuke  of  that  quite  impossible  She,  whom  not  even 
her  husband  could  recognize  in  a  lawyer’s  cap  and  gown  ! 

We  were  not  a  bit  afraid  of  Shakespeare  in  those  days. 
There  was  one  mixed  programme  I  remember  well,  which 
ran  for  the  inside  of  a  week,  at  the  Athenaeum,  Warminster ; 
and,  if  that  was  not  “  dramatic  endeavour  ”,  I  know  not  what 
deserves  the  name.  There  were  the  balcony  and  potion  scenes 
from  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  the  scenes  from  Hamlet  leading  up 
to  and  including  Ophelia’s  madness  ;  and  the  borrowing  and 
trial  scenes  from  the  ‘‘  Merchant  ”.  Each  of  these  selections 
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had  been  made  from  the  choice  of  the  leading  lady,  and  the 
rest  of  us  were  grouped  round  her  commands.  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  was  illumined  by  several  stars,  each  determined  to 
shine  in  her  own  sphere.  “  I  will  be  Juliet  ”,  said  one  ;  “  I 
shall  be  Ophelia  ”,  said  another  ;  “  And  I  Portia  ”  added  a 
third.  And  then  the  company  was  assembled.  At  any  rate, 
Ophelia  won  all  hearts,  and  I  have  still  a  faded  photograph  of 
her,  with  straws  in  her  long  hair,  which  assures  me  that  she 
looked  as  well  as  she  acted.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  surprising 
to  think  that  we  filled  a  large  hall  for  three  or  four  nights,  and 
a  dress  rehearsal  for  school-children.  I  doubt  if  Warminster 
would  be  so  complaisant  to-day. 

Of  all  the  audiences  in  my  recollection  there  is  one  that 
no  one  who  had  once  faced  it  could  ever  have  forgotten.  I 
should  have  said  that  such  an  audience  could  not  be  found  in 
the  British  Isles  to-day,  if  I  had  not  heard  within  the  last 
month  of  an  exactly  similar  community  in  the  far  wilds  of 
Sutherland.  The  distinguishing  quality  of  both  these  gather¬ 
ings  was  the  fact  that  they  had  never  seen  acting  before,  and 
came  to  the  hall,  not  knowing  the  least  what  sort  of  entertain¬ 
ment  they  were  about  to  be  offered.  Our  own  experience  was 
at  a  little  place  called  Allerford  in  the  Doone  Valley,  in  the 
autumn  of  1889,  and  my  fellow-actors  were  again  the  Prevosts. 
We  were  a  three-man  cast,  and  we  put  on  those  crusted  old 
favourites  Box  and  Cox  and  Number  One^  Round  the  Corner^ 
in  the  first  of  which  I  supplied  the  absence  of  a  woman  by 
playing  Mrs.  Bouncer.  It  was  an  exciting  time  altogether. 
We  had  no  scenery,  and  the  stage  was  enclosed  in  strips  of  wall¬ 
paper,  unbacked  by  any  sort  of  material,  and  simply  nailed  on 
to  battens.  We  had  one  rehearsal  there  the  night  before, — 
but  we  had  all  played  the  pieces  many  times  in  other  company — 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  performance  George  Prevost  and  I 
went  down  to  the  seashore  to  run  through  Number  One^  Round 
the  Corner y  in  the  open  air,  just  to  quicken  up  some  of  the  cues. 
We  were  on  a  little  inlet  of  sand  with  rocks  around,  and  were 
so  absorbed  in  our  work  that  we  had  not  noticed  the  incoming 
tide  ;  and  when  we  turned  to  go  home,  we  found  ourselves  cut 
off.  The  sea  was  over  the  sand  by  which  we  had  come,  and 
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there  was  nothing  to  do  but  climb  up  the  rocks,  and  try  to 
get  round  by  the  cliffs.  It  was  a  tough  job.  We  slipped  and 
slid,  cut  our  hands,  and  bruised  our  sides,  and  at  moments  it 
looked  as  though  we  should  never  get  off  the  cliffside.  I 
suppose  we  were  about  an  hour  and  a-half  before  we  spied  a 
gully  or  opening  in  the  rocks,  and  found  ourselves  on  a  country 
lane  once  more.  Meanwhile  we  had  been  missed  at  the  house, 
and  the  news  got  round,  with  the  result  that  there  was  not  a 
vacant  seat  at  the  “  show  ”  that  night.  Everybody  wanted  to 
see  the  men  who  had  been  cut  off  by  the  tide  ;  but  who  was 
the  woman  ?  For  not  one  of  those  stolid  Somerset  yokels  was 
going  to  be  taken  in  by  the  assurance  that  Mrs.  Bouncer  was 
being  played  by  a  man.  Not  a  bit  of  it  1  A  knot  of  them  had 
a  bet  about  it,  and  waited  outside  the  “  stage-door  ”  at  the 
end  of  the  evening,  to  see  us  come  out,  before  they  would  be 
persuaded.  And  very  late  we  were  ;  for  the  audience  inter¬ 
rupted  us  so  violently  with  its  peals  of  laughter  that  Box  and  Cox 
played  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
unrehearsed  effects.  When  Box  went  to  bed  in  a  camp 
shake-down,  the  whole  contraption  collapsed,  and  Box's  head 
went  straight  through  the  paper  scenery.  Of  course,  the 
audience  thought  this  was  part  of  the  business,  and  shouted 
the  house  down.  Good,  simple,  delectable  souls  !  I  should 
like  to  go  to  Allerford  again,  and  see  what  they  are  like  to-day  ! 
But  I  expect  the  place  has  a  cinema  and  a  dance  hall  now  ;  and 
nobody  would  be  taken  in  by  a  young  man  of  twenty-three, 
disguised  in  the  cook’s  print  dress  and  apron,  surmounted  by 
a  bead-cap,  after  the  fashion  of  the  village  sempstress  of  an  age 
that  has  long  since  gone  to  dust  and  dreams. 

Both  audiences  and  actors  have  indeed  changed  since  then, 
and  all  for  the  better.  By  the  time  our  own  generation  had 
settled  down  to  the  serious  business  of  life,  there  followed  a 
race  of  comparative  sybarites,  who  made  our  homely  efforts 
appear  poor  stuff  indeed.  The  professional  producer  had 
become  the  fashionable  rule,  and  the  whole  performance  was 
handed  over  to  his  authority.  He  did  his  work  extremely 
well ;  he  drilled  the  principals  as  keenly  as  the  supers  ;  he  had 
at  his  finger-tips  all  the  business  in  all  the  plays  ever  written  ; 
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and  the  audience  was  provided  with  a  capable,  effective, 
all-round  show  that  was,  perhaps,  a  little  better  than  that 
of  the  ordinary,  professional,  touring  company.  To  cover  the 
expenses  of  such  a  production.  West  End  prices  had  to  be 
charged  for  seats  ;  a  vacant  theatre  was  engaged,  and  the  cast 
were  called  upon  to  rally  their  friends  around  them.  A  charity 
must  needs  be  associated  with  the  effort,  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  show,  but  only  too  often  the  margin  of  profit  was  so  small 
as  to  be  almost  negligible.  Much  good  acting  was  offered  in 
this  way,  but  the  method  of  its  offering  was  very  little  removed 
from  professionalism.  The  amateur  was  drowned  out  by  the 
conventions  of  the  stage. 

Ill 

In  all  such  matters  the  pendulum  swings  back,  and  the 
balance  gets  adjusted,  so  that  to-day  there  is  less  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional-amateur  throughout  the  country,  and  much  more 
genuine  enjoyment  of  the  amateur  spirit,  which  is  really,  if  it 
is  properly  fostered,  its  own  sufficient  reward.  It  is  here  that 
The  British  Drama  League  has  been  so  wonderfully  helpful. 
It  appreciated  the  friendly  social  stimulus  that  acting  plies 
among  its  devotees,  no  less  than  the  practical  sympathy  and 
insight  into  character  which  are  promoted  by  the  study  of  a 
good  part.  All  over  the  country  it  inaugurated  centres  for  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  drama  ;  it  engaged  lecturers,  and 
demonstrators,  and  sent  them  out  into  the  ultimate  hamlets 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  principles  of  the  drama  were 
made  interesting,  its  history  was  traced  with  example  and 
comparison,  competitions  were  set  going,  and  prizes  awarded. 
Best  of  all,  the  competing  teams  were  subjected  to  the  criticism 
of  the  judges,  offered  at  the  end  of  each  evening’s  performance, 
and  offered,  almost  invariably,  in  the  wisest  and  most  con¬ 
ciliatory  spirit.  This  criticism  I  believe  to  be  the  greatest  of 
all  the  boons  granted  to  the  young  amateur  of  to-day.  I  have 
myself  listened  to  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  never  without  the 
conviction  that,  if  we  in  our  generation  could  have  had  the 
advantage  of  such  sound,  constructive  counsel,  we  should  have 
made  a  very  different  affair  of  the  well-meant,  but  often 
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blundering  efforts  which  my  memory  has  just  recalled.  Of 
course,  not  all  the  judges  are  equally  tactful.  Now  and  again 
the  competitors  are  confronted  by  a  youthful  and  superior 
person,  who  is  more  anxious  to  display  his  own  cleverness  than 
to  help  either  audience  or  actors.  On  such  occasions  there 
have  been  unnecessarily  bitter  searchings  of  heart ;  one  team, 
perhaps  has  gone  home  discouraged,  and  another  vindictive. 
But  this  occurs  very  rarely.  For  the  most  part  the  judges  are 
considerate,  courteous,  and  helpful,  praising  with  moderation, 
and  criticizing  firmly,  but  without  acerbity.  Their  com¬ 
mentary  must  send  the  competitors  home  full  of  new  ideas, 
and  the  very  competition  itself  must  foster  the  same  spirit. 
The  actors  are  brought  into  contact  with  new  minds,  new 
tastes,  new  methods, — some  of  which  they  will  approve  and 
some  dislike.  The  discussion  thus  aroused  will  fill  many  a 
local  gathering  with  fresh  animation.  Those  who  talk  (rather 
big)  about  acting  for  acting’s  sake  will  find  no  better  impetus 
than  in  a  competition  like  this  of  The  British  Drama  League. 

IV 

But,  of  course,  the  National  Festival  is  only  the  public 
demonstration  of  a  movement  far  more  intimate  and  pene¬ 
trating  ;  I  mean,  the  general  propagation  throughout  the 
country  of  a  lively  interest  in  the  drama  as  a  factor  in  com¬ 
munity  life,  an  interest  kept  quickening  by  the  circulation  of 
literature,  the  promotion  of  readings,  lectures,  and  debates, 
all  of  which  are  no  less  valuable  to  the  audiences  than  to  the 
actors  themselves.  For  the  audience  needs  even  more  training 
than  the  actors,  if  the  drama  is  to  have  its  proper  chance. 
Many  a  toil-worn  amateur  producer  must  have  despaired  of 
his  occupation,  when  faced  by  a  full  house  of  spectators,  whose 
only  way  of  expressing  emotion  is  to  giggle.  The  giggle  does 
not,  as  one  might  imagine,  imply  ridicule.  It  is  the  giggler’s 
only  outlet  for  suppressed  excitement.  I  remember  a  quivering 
giggle  from  the  stalls,  when  Shylock  began  to  sharpen  his 
knife  upon  his  shoe,  followed  by  a  piercing  shriek,  when  he 
moved  towards  Antonio — “  A  sentence,  come  prepare  ”.  I 
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heard  this  winter  of  a  country  audience  sitting  stolid  through 
the  earlier  acts  of  Hamlet^  and  then  suddenly  scenting  some 
fun  in  the  graveyard  scene.  Directly  Yorick’s  skull  was 
thrown  up  from  the  heap  of  earth,  they  started  to  give  tongue  ; 
they  roared  heartily  when  Hamlet  and  Laertes  fought  in  the 
grave  ;  and  they  settled  down  to  the  duel  scene,  with  audible 
comments,  regarding  it  in  the  light  of  a  boxing  match.  This  is 
the  sort  of  audience  that  the  new  spirit  sets  itself  to  train  ;  and 
I  hope  it  is  not  priggish,  or  “  highbrow  ”,  to  insist  upon  its 
value,  both  to  the  intelligence  and  to  the  manners  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  An  understanding  audience  has  a  most 
invigorating  effect  upon  the  actors  ;  just  as  a  stupid  one  breaks 
the  spirit  of  the  most  experienced. 

As  for  the  actors  themselves,  there  is  surely  no  need,  at  this 
time  of  day,  to  insist  upon  the  well-proved  fact  that  no  form  of 
human  entertainment  is  so  rich  in  human  education  as  the 
personal  practice  of  dramatics.  Particularly  is  this  true  at  a 
time  like  the  present,  when  the  world  is  so  full  of  anxiety  and 
strain,  when  worry  and  overwork  are  almost  inevitable,  and 
when  it  seems  as  though  the  only  antidote  to  self-expression 
will  be  found  in  the  necessity  of  expressing  someone  else.  The 
art  of  acting  offers  the  actor  a  perpetual  escape  into  another 
world  ;  it  enables  him,  in  the  outworn  Aristotelean  phrase,  to 
work  off  his  emotions,  be  they  pity,  terror,  care,  or  boredom, 
living  for  awhile  in  another  personality  ;  and  it  brings  him 
into  the  pleasantest  kind  of  social  companionship  with  a  body 
of  friends  interested  in  the  same  art,  and  inspired  by  the  same 
enthusiasms.  In  a  way  every  recurring  production  of  a  well- 
organized  and  lively  dramatic  club  becomes  in  itself  a  com¬ 
munity  festival,  in  which  everyone  has  a  right  to  take  a  pride. 
Those  of  us  for  whom  the  amateur  stage  was  a  first  love,  whose 
charm  has  never  failed,  may  well  congratulate  the  younger 
actors  of  to-day  upon  their  goodly  heritage.  And,  if  our  own 
part  of  the  game  must  now  be  confined  to  our  seats  in  the  stalls, 
we  can  at  least  hope  to  make  up  the  sort  of  audience  that 
helps  the  actor  on  his  way.  Perhaps  we  shall  do  better  work 
there  than  we  used  to  do  upon  the  stage. 


TOMO* 


By  K.  G.  Bradley 


Tomo — an  African  native — leaves  the  service  of 
the  Commissioner,  whose  personal  hoy  he  has  been 
for  ten  years.  With  his  wife  he  returns  to  his  village. 
This  simple  narrative  tells  of  his  experiences  there. 
While  it  is  primarily  fiction,  the  story  raises  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  that  Imperial  Adminis¬ 
trators  have  to  face — the  readjustment  to  native 
society  of  a  native  trained  to  European  ways. 


AS  the  sun  went  down  the  carcase  was  rolled  with  one  last 
united  push  upon  a  little  beach,  and  the  men  threw 
themselves  down  to  rest.  Tom  left  his  rock  and 
sought  out  Wandawanda  in  the  crowd  : 

“  Now  I  will  cut  off  the  tail,  for  that  is  mine.’* 

“  The  tail  is  yours.” 

‘‘.And  the  offal  will  be  yours,  my  friend.”  He  turned  on 
his  heel.  ‘‘  An  axe  !  Where  is  an  axe  ?  ” 

His  sudden  shout  stilled  the  babel  of  the  crowd.  Someone 
handed  him  an  axe  and,  sitting  on  the  buttocks  of  the  beast, 
he  hacked  at  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  latter  was  nothing  to 
treasure  for  its  beauty,  merely  a  reddish-grey  stump  some 
ten  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man’s  wrist,  decorated  at 
the  top  with  a  few  coarse  hairs.  Holding  this  bloody  and 
ridiculous  trophy  above  his  head,  Tom  stood  upon  his  kill 
and  addressed  the  company : 

‘‘  Listen,  my  friends.  To-day  I  have  killed  this  animal 
because  one  of  you  said  that  I  had  no  heart.  This  tail  is  my 
witness  that  he  lied,  and  that  he  is  in  my  debt.  Ho,  Wanda¬ 
wanda,  do  you  eat  your  words  ?  ” 

•  Continued  from  the  March  issue. 
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SOI 

Wandawanda,  sitting  at  the  back  of  the  crowd,  said  nothing. 
The  babel  broke  out  again,  every  man  calling  upon  Wanda- 
wanda  to  speak.  Unwillingly  he  stood  up. 

“  You  have  killed,”  he  said,  and  sat  down  again. 

“  Eya !  I  have  killed,  and  to-morrow  you  will  hear  more  of 
it,  you  who  sit  opposite  a  tree !  ”  Tom  flung  this  taunt  on 
the  impulse  of  his  anger.  The  northern  tribes  call  any 
bachelor  “  him  who  sits  opposite  a  tree  ”  as  a  matter  of  course, 
for  if  a  man  has  no  wife  he  must  eat  his  porridge  with  a  tree 
for  company;  but  Tom’s  people  had  no  dealings  with  the 
north  and  to  be  a  bachelor  was  here  to  be  a  man  of  no  account. 

Wanda wanda  leaped  up. 

“  Mulungu  /  God  1  ”  he  cried.  ”  You  will  eat  those  words  1  ” 
and  he  stalked  off  into  the  bush. 

The  next  day  was  given  up  to  a  welter  of  hacking  and  carving, 
blood  and  stench.  Chola  reaped  his  harvest  and  forgot,  for  a 
time,  to  press  for  his  three  pounds.  Women  brewed  beer  in 
the  village  and  quarrels  were  forgotten. 

On  the  third  night  was  such  a  feast  and  beer-drink  as  had 
not  been  seen  for  more  than  a  year.  The  dance  to  welcome 
Tom  had  been  a  wild  affair,  but  there  had  been  no  beer  and 
only  Mpanga’s  people  there  to  dance.  To-day  whole  villages 
came  in  from  far  and  near,  young  and  old,  men  and  women, 
laughing  and  singing  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  eating  as 
much  as  they  could  hold  and  drinking  and  dancing  till  they 
dropped. 

By  four  o’clock  the  last  party  had  been  ferried  over  the 
river  and  the  smoky  darkness  of  every  hut  was  crowded  with 
dim  figures,  chattering,  drinking,  and  gorging  themselves 
sick. 

As  the  still  waters  of  the  river  turned  golden  with  the  setting 
sun,  Chola,  in  the  new  canoe  which  he  had  kept  hidden  all 
this  while,  glided  swiftly  to  the  landing-place.  He  had  been 
home  to  hide  the  money  which  he  had  collected  for  the  hippo 
meat.  He  was  late,  but  he  was  rich,  and  now  he  proposed  to 
get  drunk.  Running  into  the  village,  he  sang  the  “  song  of  the 
successful  hunter  ”  and  shouted  ”  Drums  !  Drums  !  Drums  ! 
Let  us  dance  !  ” 
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People  poured  out  of  the  huts.  Young  men  carried  the  drums 
to  a  fire  to  warm  the  skins  and  make  them  resonant.  Within 
five  minutes  the  dance  was  in  full  swing. 

Chola  joined  in  for  a  while,  but  the  dancers  required  no 
urging.  A  thousand  strong  they  roared  and  stamped,  drowning 
the  drums  ;  jostling,  blind  with  sweat,  choking  in  the  dust, 
they  were  delirious  already,  gloriously  drunk.  Chola  edged 
his  way  out  of  the  surging  crowd  and,  among  the  deserted 
huts  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  he  drank  pot  after  pot  of 
beer  until  he  was  barely  able  to  stagger  away  and  escape  the 
wrath  of  the  returning  owners. 

Tom,  meanwhile,  one  among  a  thousand,  was  as  drunk  as 
his  father.  Wandawanda,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  on  such 
a  night,  remained  as  sober  as  an  owl. 

Towards  midnight  Tom,  reeling  into  the  centre  of  the 
dance,  as  once  before,  was  partnered  by  the  girl  Langiwe. 
Her  smile  was  sweeter  than  ever  and  her  clothes  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

«  «  ♦  « 

At  dawn  Tom  awoke  with  a  splitting  head  and  a  mouth 
like  a  piece  of  bark. 

“  Are  you  awake,  Saliya  ?  ”  he  growled. 

A  little  laugh  came  out  of  the  darkness  by  his  side  and  a 
small  voice  : 

“  Saliya  !  Lie  down  again,  Tom,  for  I  am  better  than 
Saliya.”  A  hand  caught  his  and  tried  to  pull  him  down. 
Then  Tom  remembered.  Snatching  his  hand  away  he  got 
up  and  fumbled  for  his  clothes.  He  could  not  think  clearly 
but  he  felt  that  this  would  cost  him  more  than  the  customary 
two  shillings.  Pushing  open  the  door  he  slunk  out  and  ran 
through  the  silent  village  to  his  hut. 

The  villain  of  the  piece  rolled  in  his  blanket  on  the  verandah 
of  Langiwe’s  hut,  chuckled  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

Saliya  was  not  angry.  If  she  was  not  as  indifferent  as  her 
more  untutored  sisters  would  have  been,  she  was  wise  enough 
to  know  that  once  in  a  while  was  better  than  every  other  night, 
and  to  realise  that  complaining  to  her  people  would  only  make 
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them  mock.  Tom  had  been  drunk  anyway,  and  if  she  nagged 
at  him  he  would  certainly  take  another  wife,  and  every  other 
night  would  be  a  lonely  one  in  any  case.  She  cooked  his 
porridge  in  silence,  and  Tom  was  much  relieved. 

If  his  wife’s  composure  afforded  him  relief,  the  general  state 
of  his  affairs  gave  him  some  cause  for  thought. 

After  the  morning  meal  Saliya  said  to  him  :  “  The  little 
stars  were  in  the  sky  last  night,  and  I  must  hoe  to-day.” 

Tom  made  no  reply,  but  continued  to  pick  his  teeth  with  a 
sharpened  twig. 

Saliya  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  went  away,  carrying  her 
hoe.  She  felt  vaguely  sorry  that  her  husband  should  have  so 
quickly  reverted  to  type.  Yesterday’s  achievement  pleased  her, 
but  the  night’s  adventure  warned  her  of  the  future.  If  his 
achievement  had  been  the  building  of  a  house  with  windows 
it  would  not  have  ended  with  a  woman.  The  rising  of  the 
Pleiades  had  meant  the  beginning  of  work  for  her,  and  she  had 
hoped  that  he  would  help  in  the  garden  more  than  an  ordinary 
husband  would  have  done.  He  had  not  even  raised  his  head. 
Well,  she  had  had  more  than  her  share  of  good  luck.  He  was 
a  black  man,  after  all,  and  she  was  lucky  to  have  had  him  to 
herself  for  so  long.  As  she  bent  to  turn  the  first  sod  in  their 
new  garden  she  remembered  a  proverb  to  give  herself  some 
comfort :  “You  may  cleanse  yourself,  but  that  does  not  mean 
you  cease  to  be  a  slave.” 

Tom  decided  that  he  had  better  put  his  relations  with 
Langiwe  upon  a  proper  footing  without  delay.  From  beneath 
the  floor  of  his  hut  he  unearthed  his  money-box,  and  with 
two  shillings  in  his  pocket  he  went  to  pay  his  debt. 

He  was  annoyed  to  find  Wandawanda  sitting  outside 
Langi Vine’s  hut. 

“  Is  Langiwe  here  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  No ;  she  has  gone  to  the  gardens.  What  do  you  want  with 
her  ?  It  is  me  you  want.” 

Tom  began  to  feel  uneasy.  He  certainly  had  other  business 
with  this  man,  but  this  was  different  talk.  However — 

“  I  want  you,  too.  You  will  pay  me  three  pounds  for  your 
words  about  the  hippo.” 
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“  I  will  pay  you  nothing.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

”  Because  it  was  not  you  that  killed.  If  you  want  a  case 
you  can  go  to  the  chief.  I  will  not  pay  you.” 

Wandawanda  rose  and  walked  away :  he  was  not  going  to 
become  involved  in  any  argument — not  yet. 

Furious  and  puzzled,  Tom  sought  out  his  father  and  put 
the  matter  before  him.  Mpanga  was  not  disturbed.  He  sent 
for  Wandawanda. 

“  Why  do  you  refuse  to  pay  ?  ”  he  asked  him.  “You  saw 
him  kill  the  hippo.  Your  words  are  nothing.” 

“You  cannot  decide  this  case,  Mpanga,  because  you  are  his 
father.  I  will  go  with  him  to  the  chief,  but  here  I  will  say 
nothing.  ” 

Mpanga  shrugged  his  shoulders  : 

“Very  well,  Tom;  take  him  to  Kachamba,  and  add  another 
pound  for  the  trouble  he  puts  you  to.” 

IV 

Chief  Kachamba  was  very  old  and  extremely  fat.  In  the 
days  of  his  youth  he  had  led  his  people  against  the  Barotse 
hoards  with  some  success.  Indeed,  it  was  he  himself  who  had 
placed  the  bounds  upon  their  expansion.  For  three  days  and 
two  nights  his  warriors  had  defended  the  hill  behind  his  village 
against  an  army  commanded  by  the  great  Kahonge  himself. 
Then,  with  a  loss  of  two  men  killed,  the  Barotse  had  fled  back 
across  the  river,  which  they  had  never  dared  to  cross  again. 
Kachamba  called  the  hill  after  himself  and  swore  that  he  would 
always  live  there.  The  casualties  had  been  three,  after  the 
surprising  manner  of  those  wars,  but  history  had  been  made. 

The  prestige  Kachamba  had  won  in  war  he  proceeded  to 
establish  more  firmly  in  the  peace  that  followed.  There  were 
far  more  casualties.  When  the  white  man  came  his  intelligence 
did  not  desert  him.  He  became  a  model  chief.  His  people 
paid  their  tax,  and  some  murders  were  reported.  The  fact 
that  he  continued  quietly  to  dispense  justice  in  the  traditional 
manner  with  the  aid  of  his  Medicine  Man  and  an  ancient 
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crocodile  pleased  his  people  and  induced  an  unsuspecting 
government  to  increase  his  subsidy  in  recognition  of  the  low¬ 
ness  of  his  crime  statistics  compared  with  those  from  other 
districts.  Thus,  in  his  old  age,  his  word  was  law  and  his 
dignity  as- impressive  as  his  fat. 

Sitting  on  his  stool  of  office  under  the  fig  tree  by  his  hut, 
clad  in  a  pair  of  riding  breeches  that  failed  to  meet  about  his 
middle,  and  a  necklace  of  Impande  shells,  he  heard  the  case  of 
Tomo  versus  Wandawanda. 

Tomo  laid  the  hippo  tail  at  the  august  feet,  together  with  a 
brace  of  fowls,  and  was  bidden  to  speak  his  case.  He  did  so 
with  a  fervour,  inspired  by  righteous  indignation,  that  would 
have  persuaded  any  jury  in  an  English  court.  He  concluded 
by  calling  on  the  Lord  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  story  and  a 
demand  for  four  pounds. 

The  chief  was  qjite  unmoved.  He  yawned,  remarked  that 
it  was  hot,  and  with  a  smack  of  his  hand,  neatly  killed  a  tsetse 
fly  that  had  settled  on  his  leg.  Finally  he  nodded  to  Wanda¬ 
wanda. 

Looking  deeply  injured  and  as  though  under  protest  Wanda¬ 
wanda  produced  three  fowls  and  stepped  back  to  make  his 
speech. 

“  Lies,*’  he  said  and,  spreading  out  his  hands  to  convey 
his  inability  to  compete  in  such  a  field,  he  glanced  pityingly 
at  his  adversary.  Kachamba  sighed  ;  the  opening  was  not 
original. 

“  Indeed,  O  Chief,  I  saw  him  kill  the  hippo,  but  this  is  not 
a  case  of  the  killing.  What  of  the  heart  which  was  within  him 
when  he  killed  .?  I  taunted  him  with  little  courage.  If  of  his 
own  strength  of  heart  he  dared  to  spear  a  hippo  as  you, 
Kachamba,  have  often  done,  I  had  no  case.  It  was  not  his 
heart,  I  say,  it  was  the  medicine  he  made.  He  is  a  wizard  !  ” 
This  last  word  he  almost  shouted,  and  pointed  an  accusing  finger. 

The  smile  that  had  creased  Kachamba ’s  cheeks  at  Wanda- 
wanda’s  simple  flattery  disappeared.  He  frowned. 

“  Ara  !  My  child,  what  words  are  these  ?  Witch-naming 
without  cause  is  nearly  as  bad  a  thing  as  witchcraft  itself.  Be 
careful  how  you  speak.” 
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Wandawanda  shuffled  his  feet  and  looked  embarrassed. 

“  My  words  are  strong,”  he  murmured  plaintively.  “  I  will 
ask  him.”  He  turned  on  Tom,  who  was  now  feeling  very 
uneasy  ;  a  charge  of  witchcraft  is  a  nasty  matter,  difflcult  to 
refute,  for  man’s  simplest  actions  may  be  the  darkest  wizardry 
to  a  biassed  eye. 

“  Now  answer  me  the  truth.  Before  you  went  upon  this  task 
did  you  not  invoke  the  spirit  of  one  who  is  dead,  and  hold 
traffic  with  him  to  enter  into  you  a  while  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not.” 

“  How  then  did  I  see  you  with  my  own  eyes  cast  medicine 
into  a  cup  of  water  ?  Medicine  that  returned  like  a  dark  spirit 
to  the  top.  What  medicine  is  that  ?  Hunting  medicine  I 
know,  but  that  is  rubbed  upon  the  brow.  You  put  a  stone 
into  the  water  and  smoke  arose,  but  not  into  the  air — no! 
No  stone  in  water,  no  earth,  no  root  goes  up  as  smoke  from 
an  evening  fire.  No  one  knows  your  medicine.  It  was  not 
smoke  for  it  stayed  upon  the  water.  It  was  not  dust  for  it 
did  not  sink  again.” 

“  Ah — p’mang  !  ”  Tom  grinned  from  ear  to  ear.  Now  he 
knew  what  Wandawanda  was  driving  at. 

“  Pamanga  I  E-eh,  Pamanga  I  That  was  what  you  said.” 
Wandawanda  beamed  upon  the  chief.  The  man  had  convicted 
himself  out  of  his  own  mouth.  No  further  speech  was 
necessary.  Kachamba  was  frowning  heavily  and  pulling  at  his 
goatee  beard. 

“  So  you  had  traffic  with  Pamanga,”  he  growled. 

Tom  was  completelyTpuzzled. 

“  P’mang?”  he  said;  “why,  p’mang  is  medicine  the  white 
men  use  for  wounds  and  sores.  I  had  cut  my  foot.  I  do  not 
understand.” 

If  there  was  one  thing  Kachamba  loathed  it  was  to  be 
drawn  into  discussions  of  the  white  men’s  ways.  He  knew 
little  of  them,  and  what  little  he  did  know  revolted  his  con¬ 
servatism. 

“  I  know  nothing  of  that,”  he  thundered,  “  but  I  do  know, 
and  you  know  too,  that  Pamanga  was  the  hunter  of  the  river 
when  you  were  in  your  mother’s  womb,  lamanga  speared 
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more  hippo  than  are  alive  to-day.  You  boy  of  the  white  man, 
have  you  forgotten  ?  ” 

Tom  had  indeed  forgotten  and  bitterly  repented  his  facetious¬ 
ness.  P’mang — Pamanga,  muti — medicine;  he  might  have 
known  what  Wandawanda  would  understand  by  “  medicine.” 

Kachamba  stroked  his  beard  and  stared  upon  the  ground. 
He  must  be  careful.  The  young  men  were  wise  in  their  new 
knowledge,  but  the  Elders  were  his  mainstay.  There  was 
only  one  sure  test  which  even  the  most  emancipated  still 
believed. 

He  raised  his  head. 

“  Call  Nyamonda  here,”  he  ordered ;  “  the  bones  shall  tell.” 

Nyamonda  was  the  “  doctor  ”  of  the  tribe.  Wandawanda 
and  Tom  were  equally  pleased.  Wandawanda ’s  fear  of  all 
witch-doctors  was  due  to  his  complete  faith  in  their  awful 
powers.  Tom  was  satisfied  because  even  his  Bwana  had  not 
been  able  to  explain  away  the  magic  of  the  bones.  Both 
believed  themselves  to  be  in  the  right. 

After  a  long  interval  Nyamonda  came.  He  wore  no  trappings 
for,  living  by  his  wits,  he  was  careful  to  move  with  the  times. 
People  nowadays  had  seen  too  much  of  the  White  Man  to  be 
fooled  by  monkey-skins  and  seed-pods  ;  for  wisdom  and 
authority  they  looked  to  the  man  himself.  With  curiously  light 
eyes  above  a  large  hooked  nose  and  narrow  lips  concealed  by 
a  thick  black  moustache  and  beard  Nyamonda  had  sufficient 
presence.  For  clothes  he  wore  a  long  blue  cloth  draped  over 
one  shoulder  like  a  Roman  toga.  He  raised  his  right  arm  above 
his  head  and  growled  “  Nkhose  !  ” 

“  Ho,  Nyamonda !  I  see  you,”  returned  Kachamba. 
“Here  is  work  for  you.  These  men  have  a  case.  I  know 
who  is  in  the  wrong,  but  do  you  tell  the  bones  so  that 
I  shall  not  be  told  that  I  am  an  old  man  wandering  in  his 
mind.” 

His  audience  clicked  their  tongues  in  polite  disagreement 
but  no  one  dared  to  speak. 

Nyamonda  too  said  nothing.  He  crooked  his  finger  to 
summon  a  small  boy  who  stood  behind  him.  From  him  he 
took  a  rough  tray  on  which  were  three  chicken  bones,  dry  and 
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white  with  bleaching  in  the  sun,  a  drumstick,  a  wing,  and  a 
wishbone.  He  knelt  and  drew  a  circle  in  the  dust.  In  this 
he  placed  the  bones,  the  wishbone  pointing  to  the  north  and 
the  others  to  east  and  west.  He  looked  at  Tom  and  nodded 
to  the  east.  Tom  went  and  stood  there.  Wandawanda  was 
ordered  to  the  west. 

Nyamonda  began  by  muttering  in  his  beard  and  making 
passes  with  his  hands.  Before  long  the  muttering  grew  louder 
and  the  speed  of  his  gabble  was  such  that  beads  of  sweat  began 
to  appear  on  his  forehead.  The  gabble  was  a  string  of  Chingoni 
words  but  none  there  understood  Chingoni  and  it  sounded 
sufficiently  mysterious.  Tom  wiped  his  nose  with  the  back 
of  his  hand  and  his  teeth  began  to  chatter.  Wandawanda 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  his  face  an  ashen  grey.  Nyamonda 
gabbled  faster  and  faster,  swaying  to  and  fro  and  rolling  the 
whites  of  his  eyes.  Suddenly  he  threw  up  his  hands  and  his 
gabble  ended  in  a  screech. 

In  terrified  silence  everyone  watched  the  bones.  Slowly  the 
wishbone  turned  in  the  sand  until  it  pointed  to  the  drum¬ 
stick.  Then  it  jerked  upright  and  slowly,  uncertainly,  bowed 
towards  the  drumstick.  Three  times  the  wishbone  bowed 
in  the  same  direction,  and  then  it  fell  and  lay  motionless  in 
the  dust. 

Tomo  crossed  himself.  Wandawanda  fainted  because  the 
drumstick  lay  on  the  western  side,  his  side. 

Tom  returned  to  the  village,  well  pleased  that  he  had  won 
his  case  but  vaguely  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  of  its  winning. 
He  turned  to  Saliya  for  comfort. 

“  He  said  I  was  a  wizard  because  I  used  a  White  Man’s 
medicine.” 

”  You  proved  him  wrong  ?  ” 

”  A  wizard  proved  him  wrong.” 

”  The  case  was  won  ?  ” 

”  Eh,  but  even  now  my  heart  is  sore — and  I  know  not  why.” 

”  Come  let  me  fill  your  pipe,  my  husband,  and  forget  this 
foolishness.” 

”  What  foolishness  ?  ” 

Saliya  pressed  the  tobacco  well  down  into  the  bowl. 
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“  Witchcraft  is  but  foolishness.  We  have  learned  that, 
you  and  I.” 

“  I  thought  I  had  learned  it,  but  the  bones  are  different. 
I  saw  the  wishbone  move,  Buzande  1  ” 

He  took  his  pipe  and  lighted  it  with  a  glowing  ember  from 
the  fire ;  then,  blowing  smoke-rings  to  the  roof,  he  listened  to 
his  wife. 

“  I  have  seen  the  bones  myself  when  I  was  young.  I  do  not 
understand  the  power  there,  but  I  know  that  Wandawanda’s 
charge  was  foolish.  Let  us  be  content.  At  least  we  know  more 
of  these  things  than  others  in  the  village — the  women  have 
been  talking.  I  once  asked  the  Mama  how  the  light  was  lit 
by  touching  a  button  on  the  wall.  She  said  she  did  not  know, 
but  when  I  asked  her  why  she  was  not  afraid  to  touch  the 
button,  she  said  :  ‘  Saliya,  when  I  do  not  understand  a  thing 
I  am  not  frightened  of  it.  Others,  more  wise  than  me,  will 
know  and  I  have  trust.’  ” 

“  You  talk  in  riddles.” 

“  Because  I  have  not  the  wisdom  to  make  things  clear.” 

Tom  sat  up  and  pounded  with  his  fist  upon  the  floor. 

“  None  of  us  has  wisdom.  I  am  puzzled  by  this  witch¬ 
craft.  Is  it  foolishness  ?  I  know  it  must  be — ^yet  I  saw  the 
bones.” 

“  At  least,  O  husband,  you  have  the  wit  to  puzzle  over  it.” 

“  What  of  that  ?  The  people  here  will  say  that  I  am  a  wizard. 
They  always  do  in  cases  like  this,  no  matter  what  Kachamba 
says.” 

“  The  men  admire  you  because  you  speared  a  hippo.” 

“Yes,  the  men  will  keep  still  tongues,  but  what  of  their 
wives  ?  You  say  they  have  been  talking  already  ?  ” 

“  There  is  enough  work  in  the  gardens  to  keep  them  quiet. 
They  will  only  chatter  for  a  day  or  two.” 

Tom  was  silent  for  a  while  and  then  he  turned  to  her. 

”  True.  I  will  help  you.  Work  gives  the  heart  peace  at 
times.” 

Saliya  smiled  :  “  Eh,  work  with  me,  Tom.  We  shall  be 
happy  then.  Come,  let  us  sleep.” 

(To  he  continued) 
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IRELAND,  after  being  for  long  out  of  the  limelight,  came 
back  to  it  with  last  month’s  elections.  Mr.  de  Valera  has 
always  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  his  friends  and  of 
his  enemies  because  he  is  a  challenge  to  the  solidarity  of  the 
British  Empire.  Ireland  had  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  two  policies,  one  of  which  defined 
itself  quite  frankly  as  a  pursuit  of  the  maximum 
independence  compatible  with  membership  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  but  governed  by  a  determination  to  retain 
membership  ;  because,  as  Mr.  Blythe  said,  “  We  believe  we  can 
have  more  freedom  and  more  security  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth  than  outside  it.”  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his  partisans  on  the 
other  hand  have  always  insisted  on  the  symbolic  value  of 
complete  republican  independence.  At  the  election,  Ireland 
definitely  refused  to  retain  Mr.  Cosgrave  in  power,  but  virtually 
decided  not  to  give  power  to  Mr.  de  Valera.  Less  than  half  the 
Dail  are  supporters  of  the  separatist  ideal.  They  got  rid  of  Mr. 
Cosgrave  for  various  reasons  ;  probably  what  weighed  most 
was  the  multitude  of  grievances  accumulated  in  ten  years 
against  what  certainly  was  a  high-handed  administration.  No 
doubt,  however,  Mr.  de  Valera’s  programme  as  to  the  land 
annuities  weighed.  Ever  since  the  Land  League  was  founded 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  agitation  for  self-government  in 
Ireland  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  a  campaign  for  reduced 
rents.  Land  purchase  had  ended  this,  and  the  annual  instal¬ 
ments  were  paid  with  complete  punctuality  till  the  revolution 
upset  the  whole  social  order  :  and  Mr.  Cosgrave ’s  adminis¬ 
tration  had  to  use  drastic  means  to  collect  from  defaulters,  in 
the  years  when  the  agricultural  slump  came  after  wartime 
prices.  Now  Mr.  de  Valera  proposes  that  the  farmers  shall 
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pay,  but  that  the  money  collected  shall  be  applied  in  large  part 
to  remission  of  rates — England  being  left  to  make  good  the 
payments  to  holders  of  Irish  land  stock  which  England  has 
guaranteed.  It  is  quite  possible  that  farmers  may  think  it 
simpler  in  many  cases  to  withhold  their  payments  :  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  have  thought  out  the  action  by  which 
England  may  seek  to  collect  an  equivalent  for  what  it  with¬ 
held.  We  shall  doubtless  know  more  in  a  few  months  ;  but  it 
is  not  conceivable  that  any  British  government  will  allow  itself 
to  be  so  mulcted.  They  may  possibly  entertain  the  idea  of 
submitting  to  a  tribunal  Mr.  de  Valera’s  contention  that 
these  annuities  are  legally  the  property  of  Ireland  :  but  then 
Mr.  de  Valera  has  declared  in  advance  that  he  will  not  accept 
any  such  adjudication.  He  proposes  to  do  justice  himself. 

The  matter  of  the  oath  is  different.  Some  months  ago  I 
suggested  here  that  the  British  government  might  propose  to 
Mr.  Cosgrave  the  abolition  of  the  useless  formality,  which 
can  have  no  significance.  For  the  British  Commonwealth  is 
an  association  of  free  and  equal  states  and  the  idea  of  constraint 
is  foreign  to  its  essence.  This  was  less  clearly  understood 
when  the  Treaty  was  signed.  But  the  bargain  was  made  and 
binds  Ireland  unless  the  English  release  her.  This  might 
have  been  done  with  a  good  grace  when  Mr.  Cosgrave  was  in 
power  and  might  have  helped  him.  Now  it  will  be  done 
when  it  can  only  be  done  with  ill  will ;  for  the  thing  cannot 
be  made  a  serious  subject  of  quarrel.  It  will,  however,  create 
ill  will  in  Ireland,  and  will  lower  Ireland’s  credit  for  good 
faith,  and  on  these  grounds  it  may  be  opposed  in  the  Dail 
and  blocked  in  the  Senate.  A  combat  between  the  Houses  is 
never  desirable.  But  we  shall  be  lucky  in  Ireland  if  these  are 
the  dominant  issues.  Before  these  lines  are  printed,  Dublin 
will  have  seen  the  Free  State  Army  parade  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day,  and  seen  a  counter-muster  of  the  illegal  Irish  Republican 
Army.  Is  it  possible  to  fuse  these  forces  ?  If  so,  what  will 
be  the  cost  ?  Again,  the  Free  State  Army  accepts,  being  a 
disciplined  force,  the  change  of  government.  Will  the  I.R.A. 
be  prepared  to  serve  on  the  condition  that  when  a  government 
of  Mr.  Cosgrave ’s  type  returns  to  power,  that  government  also 
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shall  receive  full  allegiance  ?  It  seems  improbable  ;  for  already 
the  organization  called  Sinn  F6in,  which  is  constitutional  to 
the  point  of  repudiating  violence,  has  none  the  less  declared 
that,  oath  or  no  oath,  it  will  not  recognize  the  Free  State  or 
sit  in  any  British  made  parliament.  To  the  left  of  that  is  the 
military  organization,  the  I.R.A.,  which  like  Sinn  F6in  helped 
at  the  election  to  push  Mr.  Cosgrave  out,  but  which  refuses 
allegiance  to  anything  but  a  republic.  On  the  extreme  left  is 
a  semi-political  group  called  Saor  Eire.  Their  position  was 
made  clear  at  a  meeting  held  to  welcome  the  dozen  or  so  of 
political  prisoners  whom  Mr.  de  Valera  promptly  released.  One 
of  the  prisoners,  Mr.  McGuinness,  denounced  the  clergy  for 
their  interference  in  politics — of  which  an  outstanding  example 
was  the  Bishop’s  pastoral  published  after  the  Government’s 
Public  Safety  Act,  which  called  on  the  young  men  to  leave 
secret  societies.  Mr.  Magennis  openly  called  on  the  young 
to  join  Saor  Eire — as  they  will. 

Can  Mr.  de  Valera  keep  these  various  refractory  elements 
in  hand  ?  That  is  what  those  who  live  in  Ireland  are  anxious 
to  know.  If  he  succeeds — if  he  abolishes  the  existence  of  a 
subterranean  army — if,  in  a  word,  he  can  carry  on  even  for 
six  months  and  show  that  all  goes  on  much  as  before,  Ireland 
may  be  greatly  advantaged  ;  for  the  fear  of  Mr.  de  Valera’s 
advent  to  power  has  deterred  many  people  from  bringing 
money  into  the  country.  But  it  would  be  a  sanguine  prophet 
who  wagered  on  this.  Only  one  thing  is  certain.  Any 
attack  on  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his  policy  from  England  will 
tend  to  consolidate  the  country  behind  him.  The  British 
government  holds  all  the  cards  and  can  afford  to  be  very  patient. 
It  will  be  wise  to  exercise  that  virtue  to  the  full. 


Not  for  the  first  time  (nor  let  us  hope  for  the  last,  by 
many)  the  people  of  this  country  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
The  League  Lord  Grey’s  clear  and  comprehensive  way 


Looks  to  the 
Far  East 


of  separating  facts  from  defeatist  illusions. 
We  have  got  to  build  or  perish  ;  everybody 
knows  that  the  only  difference  is  that  Lord  Grey,  like  a 
brave  and  prudent  man,  declines  to  stop  and  think  about 
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perishing ;  and  the  first  essential  is  to  keep  a  heart  in 
the  builders’  work.  Here  is  the  League  of  Nations,  and  when 
a  stress  came,  it  has  not  done  all  that,  ideally  speaking,  it 
should  have  done.  In  a  moment  the  air  is  full  of  voices  of 
defeat.  There  are,  to  begin  with,  the  wise  folk  who  always 
knew  and  said  that  human  nature  was  neither  tameable  nor 
improvable  ;  that  all  this  talk  of  a  more  civilized  discipline 
for  nations  is  good  to  feed  fools  with  ;  that  the  strong  will 
always  use  their  strength  and  the  weak  go  under.  There 
they  are,  clucking  and  chuckling  in  their  armchairs,  as  they 
have  clucked  and  chuckled  at  every  stage  since  man  began  his 
painful  progress  towards  decency.  Man  the  builder  has  never 
troubled  to  bother  about  them  :  Noah  had  to  disregard  them 
when  the  ark  was  building  and,  as  M.  Obey  and  M.  Boverio 
made  us  feel,  after  the  ark  was  built.  Who  that  saw  that  play 
can  forget  the  French  actor  there  in  the  midst  of  ruin  and 
desolation  when  he  picks  up  hammer  and  chisel  again  and 
hears  the  voice  telling  him  not  to  despair  ?  I  should  like  to 
see  a  command  performance  of  that  morality  play  at  Geneva, 
for  these  things  are  an  allegory. 

But  if  Lord  Grey  does  not  address  himself  to  the  people 
who  are  obdurate  as  Noah’s  fellow  villagers  before  the  flood, 
he  has  his  word  for  the  too  quick  despairers,  those  who  expected 
everything  from  the  first  effort  to  construct  a  new  and  vast 
machine.  Is  the  dispute  between  Japan  and  China  a  fair  test 
case,  when  we  seek  to  judge  the  machinery  for  avoiding  war  ? 
There  was  the  assumption  underlying  that  each  nation  would 
be  master  in  its  own  house.  Not  for  years.  Lord  Grey  reminds 
us,  has  China  so  been  master  ;  and  the  result  was  to  shake 
legitimate  mastery  in  the  house  of  that  nation  which  is  most 
closely  concerned  with  China.  Japan’s  extraordinarily  modern 
civilization  has  been  built  up  by  virtues  which  belong  to  an 
older  world,  and  under  continuous  provocation  the  military 
seem  to  have  challenged  the  supremacy  of  those  other  elements 
in  the  State  through  which  its  membership  of  the  League  has 
been  effected.  We  have  no  right  to  despair  for  Europe 
because  of  what  has  happened  between  these  partially  Euro¬ 
peanized  Eastern  powers,  of  which  one  has  been  in  a  state  of 
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anarchy  partially  controlled  by  military  force,  and  the  other 
always  under  a  discipline  almost  too  closely  approaching  that 
of  war.  It  is  not  a  fair  test.  Nor  is  there  yet  justification  for 
saying  that  the  League  has  been  impotent.  In  Manchuria  the 
realities  of  the  case  furnished  a  strong  plea  for  Japan’s  action. 
Although  that  certainly  transgressed  her  obligations  as  a  ' 
member  of  the  League,  the  incident  might  have  closed  with  ^ 
only  formal  protests.  But  encroachment  of  the  military  power 
in  the  sphere  of  statesmanship  generally  brings  its  own  defeat, 
and  there  followed  the  enterprise  at  Shanghai  which  (as 
Mr.  O.  M.  Green  showed  in  his  remarkable  article  in  the 
March  number  of  this  Review)  has  definitely  turned  world 
opinion  against  Japan.  Forces  began  to  be  felt  which  are  the 
pressure  of  organized  international  defence  of  order:  and  already 
the  Japanese  have  conformed  to  the  warning — a  hard  thing 
for  a  nation  to  do  which  is  so  strung  up  by  military  pride.  In 
short,  things  have  happened  undesirably  with  the  League  in 
existence  ;  but  Lord  Grey  may  well  say  that  we  do  not  know 
what  would  have  happened  without  the  League.  Japan 
might  have  been  checked  in  other  ways,  but  essentially  that 
would  have  been  a  defeat  of  militarism  by  militarism  ;  and  if 
the  intervention  of  great  powers  took  a  disinterested  form, 
that  would  have  been  a  remarkable  innovation.  As  it  is, 
intervention  has  been  not  military  and  has  been  disinterested. 
How  the  things  may  work  out  in  Manchuria,  none  of  us  can 
know  as  yet ;  but  no  sane  man  desires  to  see  Japan  lose  what 
Japan  has  at  stake  in  Manchuria  ;  and  if  under  Japan’s  influ¬ 
ence  a  civilized  rule  can  be  established  with  a  Manchu  head,  it 
may  be  called  the  partition  of  China,  but  the  world  will  gain. 
When  a  continent  calls  itself  a  nation,  the  best  that  can  happen 
to  it  is  to  be  broken  up  into  units  of  a  practicable  size.  The 
League  of  Nations  was  not  created  to  stereotype  geographical 
divisions ;  the  world  will  continue  to  evolve,  and  one  condition  of 
its  evolving  will  be  the  necessity  imposed  upon  national 
units  to  be  managed  and  manageable.  But  there  is  as  yet  no 
indication  that  we  are  evolving  contrary  to  what  we  know  as 
progress. 
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Those  who  made  the  great  war,  the  generation  that  had 
come  to  maturity  in  1914,  should  not  let  themselves  be  haran- 
Ludendorff  and  attitude  so  shamefaced  and 

the  Junker  apologetic  as  is  now  the  fashion.  Old  Thomas 
Hardy  was  right  at  the  beginning  with  his  call 
to  arms  :  “  Is  it  a  purblind  prank,  oh  think  you,  men  who 
march  away  ”  They  marched  to  a  grimmer  business  than 
any  of  them  reckoned  for,  but  the  business  had  to  be  done. 
An  issue  had  to  be  fought  out  between  two  types  of  civilized 
mankind — the  men  of  whom  Briand  was  the  most  representative 
figure  and  those  whose  prototype  was  Ludendorff.  Modern 
science  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  centralized  authority 
resources  for  enforcing  will  such  as  the  world  had  scarcely 
dreamed  of.  Europe  was  overshadowed  by  two  over-central¬ 
ized  powers,  of  which  one  dominated  by  weight ;  the  other 
by  something  more  formidable  “  the  energy  of  an  entire  nation 
trained  in  the  ways  of  obedience  and  trained  to  the  worship 
of  experts  in  general  and  of  military  experts  in  particular.” 
These  words  from  Karl  Tschuppik’s  book  Ludendorff y  the 
Tragedy  of  a  Specialist*  express  briefly  what  was  Bismarck’s 
legacy  to  Europe.  Sooner  or  later,  men  had  to  fight  for 
freedom,  and  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  largely  to 
limitations  of  the  military  intelligence,  the  two  over-centralized 
powers  were  pitted  against  each  other  when  the  clash  came. 
Of  the  two,  the  vast  machine  which  relied  chiefly  on  weight 
of  numbers  was  on  the  side  of  the  free  peoples  ;  but  its 
mechanical  weight  was  at  first  repulsed  and  then  broken  by 
the  energy  of  a  nation  far  less  numerous,  but  trained  and 
magnificently  trained  in  the  ways  of  obedience.  In  the  end 
victory  rested  not  with  either  military  machine  but  with  the 
peoples  whose  real  leaders  were  Briand  and  Lloyd  George, 
and  who  were  able  to  mobilise  the  world  against  those  whose 
leaders  were  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff.  Reading  Herr 
Tschuppik’s  book,  one  is  forced  to  see  that  simply  in  the 
quality  of  generalship  history  knows  no  greater  master  than 
Ludendorff ;  and  the  military  virtues  have  never  been  better 
personified  than  in  that  old  man  who  to-day  is  striving  to  hold 

*  Published  by  Allen  and  Unwin.  Price  16s. 
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together  a  Germany  rent  to  pieces  by  warring  factions.  That 
is  what  has  stood  out  of  a  great  century’s  work  in  Germany — 
the  solid  military  virtues.  But  the  price  paid  for  giving  them 
an  exaggerated  place  in  a  nation’s  culture  was  too  heavy.  The 
protagonists  are  to  M.  Tschuppik  on  one  side  the  politicians,  on 
the  other  the  soldiers,  and  it  is  the  politicians  who  win.  Yet 
at  a  given  moment  Foch  dominates  :  but  Foch  is  the  soldier 
formed  in  a  free  people  who  can  conceive  an  end  not  merely 
in  a  military  formula.  Ludendorff  in  Foch’s  position,  when 
the  wheel  came  full  circle,  would  certainly  have  pushed  on  to 
the  annihilation  of  the  opposing  forces  :  Foch  was  content  to 
stop  when  he  held  victory,  because  in  his  soldier’s  blood  and 
brain  there  was  the  awareness  of  civilian  intelligences  who 
would  demand  peace  at  the  earliest  moment  consistent  with  a 
real  decision.  Herr  Tschuppik  holds  that  again  and  again 
the  Reichstag  could  have  imposed  a  policy  which  would  have 
left  Germany  in  the  possession  of  much,  or  in  the  later  stages, 
would  have  avoided  ruin.  But  it  was  a  country  where  there 
were  no  free  minds.  Their  energy  was  in  the  last  resort 
trained  only  to  obedience  and  for  obedience. 


So,  the  war  was  won  ;  and  almost  in  the  moment  of  victory 
France,  which  had  been  so  long  near  extinction  found  herself 
confronted  with  the  withdrawal  of  that  guar- 
Arittide  Briand  antee  on  which  she  counted — the  combined 
continuing  support  of  Britain  and  America. 
As  a  result,  France  was  of  less  use  to  the  free  countries  in 
deciding  the  conditions  of  victory  than  her  natural  genius 
should  have  made  her.  The  new  order  which  the  victorious 
nations  sought  to  establish  in  the  world  was  shaped  largely 
through  the  English-speaking  races.  But  since  then  France 
has  had  her  part  to  play  in  consolidating  it,  and  her  part  has 
been  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  pious  aspiration.  Here  a  very 
great  difficulty  presented  itself.  The  English  genius  saw  its 
best  contribution  in  a  number  of  friendly  gestures,  many  of 
which  were  acts.  From  the  first,  we  may  say,  England  wanted 
to  set  Germany  on  its  feet  again  :  and  from  the  moment  when 
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disarmament  was  contemplated  England  set  the  example. 
The  French  conception  was  different.  They  had  the  imme¬ 
diate  problem  of  renewing  what  was  broken  and  were  in  no 
state  to  be  generous  :  they  had,  as  they  conceived,  the  ulterior 
problem  of  security.  Peace  must  be  organized,  must  rest  on 
tangible  guarantees.  Nothing  must  be  left  to  hazard.  Within 
these  limitations  Briand  had  to  work,  and  now  over  his  death¬ 
bed  Europe  recognizes  that  he  was  the  man  in  Europe  who 
did  most  towards  building  the  new  order.  M.  Tardieu  is 
justified  in  saying  that  through  uncountable  changes  of  govern¬ 
ment  France  kept  Briand  at  his  task  and  spoke  in  Europe  by 
the  voice  of  Briand.  He  has  not  lived  to  see  his  work  com¬ 
pleted.  Clemenceau  could  attain  to  that,  could  see  the  war 
won  ;  Briand  could  not  even  see  the  foundations  of  what  he 
aimed  at  solidly  placed.  Yet  even  to-day,  judging  the  work  in 
which  he  was  for  many  years  the  prime  mover  by  the  most 
unkindly  of  tests,  one  has  to  recognize  a  definite  repudiation  of 
the  old  order  and  a  definite  affirmation  that  the  new  must  prevail. 

For  in J the  post-war  world,  Japan  is  nearer  to  the  type  of 
pre-war  Germany  than  anything  else — unless  indeed  Signor 
Mussolini  has  succeeded  in  making  a  new  Prussia  south  of 
the  Alps.  The  comparison  is  surely  no  disparagement ;  for 
by  all  the  outward  signs  Germany  had  adapted  the  resources 
of  modern  science  to  its  purposes  as  a  state  better  than  any 
other  country.  There  was  not  only  order,  prosperity  and 
content ;  there  was  every  sign  of  a  well-balanced,  harmonious, 
national  existence.  Yet  Europe  felt  uneasily  the  presence  of 
a  too  formidable  machine  too  formidably  at  the  will  of  its 
wielders.  What  we  now  know — and  Herr  Tschuppik’s  book 
makes  it  plainer  than  ever — is  that  the  very  soul  of  Germany 
was  drilled,  regimented  and  militarized  to  a  degree  that  spelt 
disaster.  It  was  not  only  Ludendorff  who  pushed  aside  all 
those  considerations  of  statesmanship  which  should  limit  and 
control  military  action  ;  the  nation  at  large,  trained  to  think 
only  in  military  terms,  was  solid  behind  him.  And  so  the 
machine  plunged  ahead,  achieving  incredible  technical  suc¬ 
cesses,  until  practically  the  world  at  large  was  forced  into  the 
effort  of  stopping  it,  and  the  end  came.  Ludendorff,  the 
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controlling  brain  of  Germany,  had  gone  wrong  in  regard  to 
the  greatest  matters — Russia  and  America  :  he  insisted  on 
annexation  in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  which  made  peace  impos¬ 
sible  at  the  moment  when  it  might  have  been  decisive  :  he 
insisted  on  the  unlimited  submarine  warfare,  and  so  brought 
America  in.  Japan  would  do  well  to  consider  the  case  of 
Ludendorff.  Her  military  specialists  carried  out  operations 
in  Manchuria  with  a  Prussian  efficiency  :  and  indeed  her 
diplomatists  represented  these  as  non-aggressive  with  a  tact 
that  Prussia  could  never  have  attained.  But  then  came  the 
further  venture  at  Shanghai — in  this  case  perhaps  undertaken 
with  less  than  Prussian  preparedness,  perhaps  with  an  exag¬ 
gerated  contempt  for  the  enemy.  But  there  was  the  issue 
engaged,  and  the  League  of  Nations  found  the  old  order 
reviving,  in  a  shape  the  more  formidable  because  the  Japanese 
military  pride  has  an  element  of  mysticism  in  it  which  was  not 
present  in  the  German  mentality.  Some  sinister  happenings, 
the  acts  of  this  League  of  Death  which  set  to  wiping  out 
imagined  stains  on  the  honour  of  Japan  by  killing  those  who 
had  the  statesman’s  mind  rather  than  the  soldier’s,  help  one 
to  realize  the  danger.  It  is  too  early  to  say  that  the  danger 
is  averted  or  even  sharply  limited.  But  it  seems  clear  now 
first,  that  if  the  League  of  Nations  did  not  exist  Japan  would 
be  inextricably  committed  to  unlimited  war  with  China ; 
and  secondly  that  all  the  powers  banded  in  the  League  have 
followed  America  in  the  declaration  that  no  acquisition  will 
be  internationally  recognized  which  was  made  in  defiance  of 
the  Covenant.  Thinking  over  these  two  facts  and  their 
implications,  perhaps  after  all  the  foundations  of  the  work  in 
which  Briand  was  the  master  architect  do  reveal  themselves 
before  he  is  laid  in  the  ground. 

In  other  ways  too  the  work  shows.  Conference  on  disarm¬ 
ament  has  at  at  least  the  appearance  of  a  serious  approach  to 
problems  ;  and  it  is  no  longer  so  usual  for 
Sterling  Again  Englishmen  to  declare  that  France’s  proposal 
of  an  international  armament  is  a  wrecking 
one  ;  Mr.  George  Barnes,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
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leaders  of  the  old  Labour  party,  who  had  his  share  in  the  work 
at  Versailles,  wrote  an  admirable  letter  to  The  Times  testifying 
that  he  also — a  peace  lover  if  ever  there  was  one — had  from 
the  first  felt  the  need  of  some  such  instrument  of  security. 
Meanwhile  France  again  flings  down  a  challenging  proposal 
in  the  other  sphere  of  economics,  proposing  that  the  Great 
Power  should  assist  and,  as  it  were,  patronise  an  economic 
union  of  the  Danubian  states.  Here  again  the  first  response 
is  an  accusation  of  seeking  after  hegemony  :  and  again  on 
examination  the  accusation  discloses  no  more  than  this,  that 
France  perceives  a  need  for  action  and  produces  the  sketch  of  a 
plan,  inviting  collaboration  but  indicating  a  promptitude  to  act. 
Meanwhile  there  are  some  signs  that  the  regrettable  tension 
between  this  country  and  its  nearest  neighbour  is  abating. 
For  one  thing,  the  remarkable  rally  of  sterling  modifies  the 
British  advantage  in  exchange  (one  has  to  call  advantage 
nowadays  what  used  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  defeat).  And,  it 
is  fair  to  say,  the  reason  for  that  rally  must  have  impressed  the 
French  no  less  than  any  one  else.  It  has  followed  on  the 
announcement  that  some  sixty  million  out  of  the  eighty 
borrowed  last  autumn  have  been  repaid,  and  the  financial 
world  stands  amazed  at  the  smoothness  and  efficiency  with 
which  this  operation  has  been  conducted  under  conditions  so 
difficult.  In  plain  language,  the  world  at  large,  and  even 
Paris,  is  hopeful  of  seeing  London  resuming  its  place  as  the 
centre  of  the  world’s  money  business.  I  think  the  French 
would  feel  not  a  little  relieved  to  carry  less  of  the  responsibility 
than  has  come  on  their  shoulders. 


NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS 


No  one  in  England  knew  Aristide  Briand  better  than  Wickham  Steed. 
His  short,  concise  study  which  leads  the  Fortnightly  contributions  this 
month  illuminates  the  character  of  a  foreign  statesman  who  was  always 
well  loved  by  the  English  people. 

Admiral  Sir  Herbert  Richmond  calls  timely  attention  to  the  dangers 
which  are  threatening  our  chief  means  of  defence.  His  article  expresses 
an  apprehension  which  is  being  felt  throughout  the  Empire  to-day. 

Mr.  St.  John  Ervine’s  essay  on  The  Cinema  and  the  Child  is  characterized 
by  his  usual  pungent  style,  but  his  essay  is  concerned  with  a  vital  subject 
which  is  demanding  increasing  attention  from  the  public.  As  a  biographer 
himself,  the  author  of  that  entertaining  book  The  Victorian  Tragedy 
Dr.  Wingfield-Stratford  has  a  right  to  speak  on  the  subject  which 
engages  his  pen  this  month. 

The  Fortnightly  has  projected  a  series  of  articles  representing  the  aims 
of  the  Dominions  at  the  Conference  that  will  take  place  in  Ottawa  in  July. 
The  author  of  the  current  article  must  remain  anonymous,  but  his  views 
will  be  recognized  as  authoritative.  The  tendencies  that  have  manifested 
themselves  in  European  politics  since  the  war  are  so  clearly  marked  that 
they  deserve  the  study  which  Major  Polson-Newman,  an  old  contributor 
to  the  Fortnightly,  gives  to  them  this  month.  We  welcome  for  the  first, 
but  we  hope  not  for  the  last,  time  Ignatius  Phayre,  the  author  of  the 
stimulating  article  Who  Rules  America? 

Arthur  Waugh,  another  old  friend  of  Fortnightly  readers,  looks  back 
upon  fifty  years  of  amateur  acting,  a  pastime  which  engaged  the  few  hours’ 
respite  he  had  in  a  busy  life  of  publishing.  Lord  Gorell’s  first  novel 
was  published  last  month.  We  continue  this  month  a  further  selection 
from  the  narrative  of  native  life  in  South  Africa,  Tomo,  by  K.  G.  Bradley. 
Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  contributes  his  comments  on  the  events  of  the 
month.  Particular  interest  is  to  be  found  in  what  he  writes  on  the  Irish 
Election.  For  twelve  years  he  sat  as  Member  for  Galway  City. 
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THESE  POCKET  EDITIONS 

by  Harold  Nicolson 


Sir  Ernest  Benn  the  other  day  gave  a  pocket  editions.  I  can  still  recall  the 
luncheon  party.  It  was  a  large  party  joy  with  which  I  contrasted  the  fine 
complete  with  toastmaster,  photo-  handliness  and  print  of  Everyman  with 
grapher,  and  several  books  of  the  words,  those  early  German  booklets.  Since 
We  were  gathered  to  celebrate  the  birth  those  days  Everyman  has  swollen  to 
of  the  ninepenny  novel  and  the  speeches  nearly  a  thousand  volumes  and  under 
pulsated  with  uplift,  utilitarianism,  and  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  it 
clean  British  chaff.  Flushed  and  happy  still  holds  its  supremacy  over  all  other 
we  emerged  into  the  afternoon  drizzle  collections.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  be 
of  Northumberland  Avenue.  And  able,  in  this  uniform,  legible,  pleasur- 
thereafter  I  (still  warmed  by  admira-  able  and  pocketable  edition  to  possess 
tion  for  the  twinkling  individualism  of  for  the  sum  of  a  few  shillings  such 
Sir  Ernest  Benn)  walked  rapidly  along  diverse  works  as  Trilby  and  the 
the  Embankment,  convinced  that  after  Nichomachean  Ethics,  as  The  Warden 
all  this  book  business  had,  even  in  my  and  a  Dictionary  of  Dates. 
own  memory,  made  enormous  strides.  Everyman  has  gone  with  me  on  many . 

There  had  been  the  period  of  the  a  diverse  voyage  and  never  have  I 
three-volume  novel  and  the  great  ceased  to  bless  Messrs.  Dent  for  their 
quarterlies.  There  had  been  the  quarto  energy,  their  enterprise  and  their  taste, 
period  and  that  of  the  library  editions.  Every  week  new  volumes  issue  showing 
bound  in  calf.  There  had  come  that  the  same  variety  and  skill  in  their 
phase  when  Messrs.  Macmillan  pro-  selection.  At  this  moment  are  an- 
duced  Tennyson  in  thin  and  scrubby  nounced  the  short  stories  of  Decio 
green  boards,  and  that  subsequent  Pettoello,  Goncharow’s  Oblamow  and 
period  when  Mr.  John  Lane  went  in  for  Henry  Fielding’s  Jonathan  Wild.  The 
vellum,  rough  edges  and  large  peacock  "  Home  University  Library  ”  is  another 
feathers  stamped  in  gold.  This  in  its  of  those  vast  enterprises  which  bring 
turn  had  been  followed  by  the  India  education  within  reach  of  the  million, 
paper  period,  when  many  slim  volumes  and  which  continues  every  year  to 
of  the  English  classics  were  issued  in  produce  new  handbooks  of  interest  and 
crushed  morocco  with  end-papers  repre-  instruction. 

seating  Science,  in  the  style  of  Mr.  These  two  great  libraries  appeal, 
Bernard  Partridge  handing  to  assem-  perhaps,  mainly  to  the  student  or  the 
bled  infants  a  large  scroll,  which  in  its  lover  of  classical  literature.  One  of  the 
turn  was  also  designed  in  the  style  of  most  striking  developments  of  recent 
Mr.  Bernard  Partridge.  And  then  years  has  been  the  enterprise  with 
came  Messrs.  Dent  and  at  first  the  which  all  our  great  publishers  to-day 
shilling  Everyman.  cater  for  the  taste  of  the  ordinary 

In  Germany  for  many  years  the  readingpublic  by  providing  in  cheap  and 
classics  had  been  made  available  in  pocketable  form  their  contemporary 
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successes  in  fiction,  biography  and 
poetry.  Mr.  Jonathan  Cape  was  in  a 
sense  the  pioneer  of  this  experiment, 
since  it  was  in  his  “  Travellers  Library  ” 
(produced  in  alliance  with  Messrs. 
Heinemann)  that  these  pocket  editions 
of  living  authors  first  reached  the  high 
standard  which  has  always  been  main¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Cape  and  has  since  been 
reached  by  other  houses.  For  the 
price  of  3s.  6d.  you  can  in  this  Library 
obtain  recent  works  by  Somerset 
Maugham,  H.  G.  Wells,  George  Moore, 
H.  L.  Mencken,  Shane  Leslie,  James 
Joyce,  and  D.  H.  Lawrence.  In  the 
"  Life  and  Letters  Series  ”  of  Messrs. 
Cape  you  can  also  obtain  for  5s.  such 
recent  successes  as  Trader  Horn, 
Earlham,  Ludwig’s  Genius  and  Char¬ 
acter,  Mbs  Mayo’s  Mother  India,  Andr4 
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The  works  of  most  of  the 
present-day  authors,  and  of 
nearly  all  the  older  writers  too, 
are  now  obtainable  in  Pocket 
Editions,  printed  in  beautifully 
cut  clear  type  on  the  best  paper, 
and  attractively  bound.  They 
are  easy  to  read  and  delightful 
to  handle. 

These  little  books  are  issued  at 
2/6  and  3/6  per  volume. 

^ught  two  or  three  at  a  time, 

50  or  100  volumes  soon  make 
an  ideal  library  for  the  modem 
home,  taking  up  but  little  space. 
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Pocket  Editions. 
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Siegfried’s  America  Comes  of  Age,  and 
Rebecca  West’s  Strange  Necessity. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  draw  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  other  excellent 
pocket  editions  now  being  bsued.  A 
full  catalogue  of  these  3s.  6d.  books  can 
be  obtained  from  the  National  Book 
Council  or  through  any  efficient  book¬ 
seller.  It  shows  that  the  common 
reader  to-day  can,  for  the  price  of  three 
current  novels,  obtain  six  individual 
copies  of  books  which  have  established 
themselves  as  possessing  a  "  vintage  ” 
and  not  merely  a  “  carafe  ”  quality. 
Messrs.  Knopf  in  their  Borzoi  books 
give  you  Paul  Morand  and  Carl  von 
Vechten  :  Messrs.  Macmillan  give  you 
Stella  Benson,  and  poor  old  Walter 
Pater :  Messrs.  Cassell  give  you  Alec 
Waugh,  Sir  Frederick  Treeves  and  Mr. 
Walpole :  Messrs.  Constable,  in  their 
Mbcellany,  have  produced  Katherine 
Mansfield,  Messrs.  Methuen  the  best  of 
Belloc,  Chesterton  and  Arnold  Bennett, 
and  Messrs.  Harrap,  scenting  the 
revival  of  Anthony  Hope,  have  issued 
ten  of  his  romantic  books  in  pocket 
form.  Messrs.  Macmillan  again  have 
an  almost  complete  Henry  James 
library,  and  Martin  Seeker  have  done 
admirably  by  D.  H.  Lawrence.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton  give  you  eighteen  of  the 
rousing  novels  of  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason, 
and  Messrs.  Duckworth  in  “  The  New 
Readers  Library  ”  are  admirably  up- 
to-date.  The  “  Phoenix  Library  ”  of 
Chatto  and  Windus  shares  with  "  The 
World’s  Classics  ”  of  the  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  the  honour  of  having  perhaps 
reached  the  highest  level  of  production, 
and  the  "  Phoenix  ”  will  give  you  the 
best  of  Huxley  and  T.  F.  Powys  for 
3s.  fid. 

I  could  continue  this  boost  indefin¬ 
itely.  I  confess  to  its  being  a  boost. 
For  in  the  first  place  these  splendid 
editions  do  in  fact  provide  those  with 
moderate  incomes  and  small  shelf-room 
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3^.  6(i.  net  each  volume. 

This  series  of  reprints  of  books 
of  established  reputation,  which 
now  comprises  42  volumes, 
forms  an  excellent  collection  of 
books  of  Travel,  Adventure, 
Biography,  Essays  and  History, 
written  by  well-known 
authors,  among  whom  are 
ANDRE  MAUROIS,  G.  K. 
CHESTERTON,  FRANK  HARRIS, 
J.  B.  PRIESTLEY,  ANATOLE 
FRANCE,  VERNON  LEE, 
STEPHEN  LEACOCK,  LAS- 
CELLES  ABERCROMBIE,  FORD 
MADOX  FORD,  etc. 

Some  Kecent  Volumes 

Jurgen : 

A  Gjmedy  of  Justice 
By 

JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL 

Two 

Vagabonds  in 
Spain 

By 

JAN  and  CORA  GORDON 

General 
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By  ANDRE  MAUROIS 
Write  for  complete  list  of  titles 
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EVERYMAN’S 

LIBRARY 


WHAT  YOU  CAN  GET 
FOR  A  FLORIN 

All  the  poetic  wealth  ol  Kcata. 

All  the  Tragediei  of  Shaketpeare. 

A  complete  world  ia  the  imagination  of  Dickens. 

Balzac,  Tolstoi,  or  Rabelais. 

A  voyage  to  the  Hebrides  with  Dr.  Johnson,  or  to 
LiUiput  with  Gulliver. 

The  intimate  acquaintance  of  such  men  as  Lamb. 

Ooethe.  Montaigne,  or  Swift. 

# These  and  some  8S0  other  delights  and  experiences 
can  be  had  in  Everyman's  Library.  The  price  of 
the  volumes  is  2s.  net  each  and  they  may  be 
obtained  at  any  bookshop. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  GET 
FOR  NOTHING 

A  sixty-fbur-page  descriptive  list  of  Everyman’s 
Library  may  be  had  post  free  from  the  publishers, 
Dent.  10.  Buford  Street,  W.C.2.  This  is  in  itself 
a  aainiature  guide  to  literature,  for  Everyman's 
Library  contains  680  volumes  of  the  world’s 
greatest  literature. 

SIX  NEW  VOLUMES 
JUST  READY 

REMINISCENCES  by  Thomas  Car¬ 
lyle — the  only  edition  in  print. 

ITALIAN  SHORT  STORIES-a 

representative  anthology  of  39  tales. 

JONATHAN  WILD,  Fielding’s  high¬ 
wayman  novel,  and  his  Voyage  to  Lisbm ; 
in  one  volume. 

OBLOMOV,  by  Goncharov.  “One  of 
the  very  great  novels  in  the  world.” — 
Arnold  Bennett. 

THE  SHEPHERD’S  CALENDAR, 

by  Spenser,  and  all  his  shorter  poems. 
GUDRUN,  the  great  companion  saga 
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with  the  opportunity  of  keeping  up-to- 
date  and  possessing  books  of  their  own. 
And  in  the  second  place  the  excellence 
of  production  shown  in  nearly  all  these 
libraries  is  a  very  admirable  advertise¬ 
ment  for  British  culture,  enterprise, 
and  efi&ciency. 


SOCIAL  DECAY  AND  EUGENICAL 

REFORM,  by  F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 

Constable.  6s. 

In  spite  of  the  price,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  book  will  become  a 
popular  classic  on  its  subject,  or  even 
assist  widely  in  spreading  the  gospel  of 
eugenics.  The  mixture  of  fanaticism 
and  satire,  of  caustic  wit  and  humour¬ 
less  panic  with  which  it  is  written  ren¬ 
der  it  unconvincing  in  spite  of  its 
lucidity. 

It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether 
the  temperament  of  Professor  Schiller 
is  one  by  which  constructive  reform 
can  ever  be  achieved.  At  the  same  time 
it  may  perform  useful  work  in  challeng¬ 
ing  the  prejudices  and,  still  more,  the 
evasions  of  ordinary  social  thinking. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  should  realise 
that  the  quality  of  our  population  is 
probably  declining  fairly  rapidly,  owing 
to  selective  breeding  of  the  wrong  kind. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  should  decide 
to  do  something  about  it.  But  what 
man  with  any  sense  of  reality  would 
hope  to  commend  himself  to  the 
younger  generation  of  women  by  the 
remark  (p.  lo)  that  “  At  present  the 
husband’s  position  is  altogether  abject." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chapters  on 
the  reform  of  existing  institutions  are 
both  provocative  and  stimulating.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schiller  may  be  said  to  have 
succeeded  in  showing  that  eugenics 
provides  a  better  and  more  practical 
principle  for  certain  reforms  than  can 
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THE  MYSTIC  ROSE 

By  Erne»t  Crawley 

M«w  edition  rerieed  hj 
Theodore  Beetermen. 

This  is  the  first  popular  edition  of  Craw¬ 
ley's  epoch-making  study  of  tha  sex 
customs  of  primitive  peoples.  Among  the 
many  important  topics  are  various  forms 
of  taboo,  betrothal  and  marriage  ceremo¬ 
nies,  marriage  by  capture, group  marriage, 
bride  priceandgifts,couvade, superstitions 
about  twins,  christenings,  god  parents, 
mock  brides,  and  gods  of  marriage. 
500  pp.,  cloth  bound  ;  as.  fid.  net, 
by  post  as.  rod. 

THE  MARTYRDOM 
OF  MAN 

By  Winwood  Reade 

“An  extraordinarily  inspiring  presenta¬ 
tion  of  human  history." — H.  G.  Wells. 
In  fine  grain  maroon  skin,  with  gilt 
top  and  lettering ;  454  pp.  ;  3s.  fid. 
net,  by  post  3s.  rod.  Also  in 
clothette  is.  net,  by  post  is.  4d. 
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be  found  in  the  traditional  reactionary 
code  or  in  the  practically  unattainable 
ideal  of  social  justice  held  by  the 
present  left  wing.  On  this  principle  he 
discusses  possible  reform  of  the  law  of 
ennoblement  and  of  inheritance,  both 
legitimate  means  of  influencing  social 
ideals. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  reform  of  the 
intelligentsia  he  is  somewhat  im¬ 
patient  of  the  venality  of  the  average 
journalist.  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  be 
justified  in  his  reliance  on  the  help  of 
doctors  and  schoolmasters,  though 
these  two  professions  have  hitherto 
appeared  to  have  a  stronger  conserva¬ 
tive  bias  than  almost  any  others. 
But  this,  of  course,  may  be  merely 
the  prejudice  of  a  journalist. 

Alan  M.  Wells. 
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ARABIA  FELIX,  by  Bertram  Thomas. 

Jonathan  Caje.  25s. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that 
Arabia  has  produced  a  notable  amount 
of  English  literature,  but  there  is 
danger  in  the  saying,  if  only  because  it 
often  involves  the  silly  assumption 
that  there  is  something  in  Arabia  which 
of  itself  makes  for  good  writing.  The 
truth  is  that  about  Arabia,  as  about 
all  countries,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  dull  and  mediocre  writing.  There 
are,  indeed,  living  authorities  on  Arabia 
whose  learning  and  experiences  are 
swathed  in  the  most  prosaic  and  im- 
attractive  of  garments. 

When  one  says,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Thomas,  judged  by  his  English  alone, 
is  in  the  succession  of  the  great  names 
in  Arabian  history,  it  is  not  perfimctory 
praise.  His  style,  at  once  vivid  and 
elegant,  is  not  derived  from  any  obvious 
source  :  it  is  full  of  the  sap  of  his  own 
personality.  Now  a  free  agent,  he 
has,  one  deduces,  prepared  Arabia 
Felix  in  greater  leisure  than  he  could, 
as  a  Government  servant,  devote  to 
his  earlier  work.  Alarms  and  Ex¬ 
cursions  in  Arabia,  and  the  inner 
promise  of  that  j&rst-born  has  been 
magnificently  fulfilled  in  this  story  of 
the  Great  Southern  Desert  of  Arabia. 

It  is  by  the  achievement  recorded 
in  this  book — ^the  mighty  feat,  hitherto 
accomplished  by  no  non-Arab,  of 
crossing  (at  the  beginning  of  1931)  the 
dreaded  desert  known  as  the  Rub‘  al 
Khali,  the  "  Empty  Quarter  ” — ^that 
the  ordinary  reader  is  likely  first  to 
judge  Mr.  Thomas.  That  he  will  find 
in  him  an  Englishman  of  quite  singular 


charm,  resource,  and  versatility  is 
certain.  This  author,  however,  pos¬ 
sesses  far  deeper  qualities.  Undeceived 
by  the  modesty  of  this  recital,  the 
reader  quickly  realises,  not  only  the 
peril  from  raiders,  thirst,  and  starvation 
which  the  explorer  was  constantly  in 
on  his  camel  trek  from  Indian  Ocean 
to  Persian  Gulf,  but  also  the  masterly 
preparatory  organisation  and  the  way 
of  handling  primitive  Bedouin  which 
Mr.  Thomas  arranged  and  exhibited 
for  this  historic  conquest.  Nor  is 
that  all.  There  can  seldom  have  been 
an  explorer  in  Arabia  with  better  all¬ 
round  equipment  for  scientific  discovery. 
Little  escaped  his  observant  eye  and 
ear.  The  beautiful  map  at  the  end 
of  this  volume  testifies  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  geographical  dis¬ 
coveries.  Various  Appendices  attest 
to  the  discoveries,  some  most  provo¬ 
cative  and  others  largely  crucial,  in 
the  domain  of  anthropology.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  his  discovery  of  “  non-Arab  ” 
tribes  in  Southern  Arabia  has  put  into 
a  rare  flutter  the  dovecotes  of  more 
orthodox  Arabists  who  believe  •  that 
the  whole  Peninsula  is  inhabited  by 
peoples  of  exclusively  Semitic  origin. 
To  zoology,  geology,  even  to  the  re¬ 
cording  in  Western  notation  of  various 
Arab  chants  (mostly  concerned  with 
that  which  matters  above  all  things 
in  the  desert — the  camel),  this  happy 
explorer  turned  his  attention,  and  he 
has  here  set  down  material  which  has 
supplied  the  experts  (and  in  some 
cases  will  continue  so  to  supply)  with 
abundant  cause  for  controversy  and 
speculation. 

For  these  discoveries,  geographical, 
anthropological,  and  zoological,  Mr. 
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Thomas  deserves — and  from  scientific 
societies  all  over  the  world  he  has 
already  received — the  heartiest  con¬ 
gratulations.  He  has  satisfied  the 
curiosity  of  mankind  over  the  sole 
remaining  section  of  unexplored  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  world.  He  has,  further, 
confirmed  opinions  held  during  the 
nineteenth  century  (and  discarded  in 
the  more  omniscient  twentieth)  con¬ 
cerning  the  origins  of  the  peoples  of 
South  Arabia.  Of  this  anthropological 
discovery,  incidentally.  Sir  Arthur 
Keith  and  Dr.  Krogman  write  in 
eloquent  exposition  in  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  Appendix. 

But  these  things  apart,  it  is  the  tale 
of  adventure,  the  story  of  human 
endeavour  and  achievement,  which 
will  attract  most  readers.  The  fearful 
delay  for  two  months  in  the  Qara 
Mountains,  the  start  through  the 
billowing  oceans  of  loose  red  sand,  the 
dread,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
journey,  of  the  unsparing  Saar  tribe, 
the  speculation  of  whether,  half  way 
across  the  Ruh‘  al  Khali,  there  would 
be  a  rahia  (guide  guaranteeing  safe 
conduct)  of  the  tribe  inhabiting  the 
northern  marches,  the  necessity  of 
drinking  undrinkable  water  in  the  form 
of  camel’s  milk,  the  incomparable 
Arab  folk-stories,  the  sight,  after  weeks 
of  inhospitable  sand  and  steppe,  of 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf — 
these  and  a  hundred  other  details  will 
remain  in  the  mind  of  every  reader. 
Mr.  Thomas,  unsurpassably  supported 
by  his  publishers,  has,  indeed,  written 
a  tale  of  lasting  worth.  Not  for 
nothing  has  this  book  been  dedicated 
to  Sir  Arnold  Wilson,  the  explorer’s 
indomitable  chief  in  Mesopotamia  dur¬ 
ing  the  War,  and  the  dark  days  that 
came  soon  afterwards  ;  nor  is  it  for 
nothing  that  “  T.  E.  Lawrence  ”  has 
written  for  the  book  a  just,  generous, 
and  characteristic  Introduction. 


THE  CIVILISATION  OF  FRANCE, 
by  Ernst  Robert  Curtius.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Olive  Wyon.  Allen  & 
Unwin.  12s.  bd. 

The  pastime  of  weighing  and  labelling 
the  characteristics  of  other  nations  has 
enjoyed  a  great  vogue  of  late.  Sefior 
Madiariaga  has  told  us  how  Englishmen 
and  Frenchmen  differ  from  his  fellow- 
Spaniards  and  from  one  another.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Siegfried  has  looked,  through  the 
eyes  of  a  particularly  intelligent  French¬ 
man,  at  England  and  America.  Herr 
Dibelius  has  described  the  Englishman 
as  he  appears  to  the  German.  Dr. 
Curtius  now  undertakes  the  still  more 
difficult  task  of  giving  us  a  sympathetic 
and  enlightened  German  view  of  France 
and  the  French.  A  sympathetic  view 
— for  Dr.  Curtius  tacitly  adopts  the 
motto  tout  comprendre  e’est  tout  par- 
donner,  and  dedicates  his  book  to  the 
cause  of  Franco-German  rapproache- 
ment.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  a 
vein  of  gentle  malice  is  allowed  to 
appear,  as  when  he  quotes  the  claim  of 
a  French  mystic  that  "  Jesus  had  given 
His  Mother  to  France  in  token  of  His 
love  for  her,”  or  of  a  French  scholar 
who  declared  that  France  won  the  war 
through  her  fidelity  to  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes. 

But  he  remains  a  steadfast  optimist. 
”  We  are  often  in  danger  of  thinking 
there  is  discord,”  he  quotes  from  a 
French  writer,  ”  when  at  bottom  all 
that  is  wrong  is  simply  the  different 
rate  of  movement  in  thought  and  feeling 
in  the  two  countries.”  He  rightly 
points  out  that  the  French,  despite  the 
reputation  they  have  earned  for  fickle¬ 
ness  and  volatility,  are  in  their  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  far  less  impressionable,  far 
more  attached  to  traffition,  than  the 
Germans.  In  Germany  it  is  far  less 
difficult,  nationeJly  and  internationally, 
to  pull  up  the  roots  and  make  a  fresh 
st£^,  because  the  roots  have  never 
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struck  so  deep.  The  growth  of  a  better 
feeling  in  France  towards  Germany  will 
necessarily  be  a  slower  business  than 
the  improvement  of  German  feeling 
about  France.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  elements  in  the  problem  which 
Dr.  Curtius  relegates  tactfully  to  the 
background.  The  man  who  has 
realised  most  of  his  ambitions,  and 
enjoys  into  the  bargain  a  comfortable 
income,  will  be  less  likely  to  appreciate 
the  urgency  of  a  change  of  heart  than 
the  outcast  who  is  struggling  to  regain 
his  position  in  society. 

In  his  vigorous  picture  of  French 
civilisation.  Dr.  Curtius  inevitably 
works  in  terms  of  contrast,  implicit  or 
expressed,  with  the  characteristics  of 
his  own  people.  The  German  nation 
at  the  present  time  is  going  through  a 
period  of  self-analysis,  self-examina¬ 
tion,  self-mistrust.  The  Frenchman  is 
a  fully-grown,  self-sufficing,  rational 
being.  Unlike  the  German,  who  re¬ 
mains  throughout  life  something  of  a 
child,  the  Frenchman  has  never  really 
had  a  childhood.  He  is  trained  in 
maturity  from  his  ealiest  years.  There 
is  nothing  in  France  to  compare  with 
the  German  fairy-tale  or  the  immense 
literature  of  children’s  books  in 
England.  The  happy  irresponsibility 
of  childhood  is  rigorously  banished  from 
the  French  character.  The  life  of  the 
French  child  is  cast  from  the  first  in 
the  mould  which  tradition  requires  it 
eventually  to  assume. 

It  follows  from  such  an  education 
that  sentiment  plays  a  smaller  part  in 
the  make-up  (or  at  any  rate  in  the 
ostensible  make-up)  of  the  French  than 
of  any  other  race.  The  Frenchman  is 
temperamentally  the  least  sentimental 
of  mortals,  the  German  perhaps  the 
most ;  and  while  the  German  is  apt  to 
regard  his  own  sentimental  outpourings 
with  self-conscious  admiration,  the 
Frenchman  will  seek  to  convince  him¬ 
self  and  others  of  his  perfect  rationality. 


Not  that  he  will  always  altogether 
succeed.  There  are  exceptions  to  the 
most  brilliant  generalisations.  Where 
the  Frenchman  bustles  sentiment  out 
of  the  door,  it  slips  in  again  unperceived 
through  the  window.  For  the  unsenti¬ 
mental  Frenchman  is  intensely  patri¬ 
otic.  And  his  patriotism  is  not,  as 
Dr.  Curtius  points  out,  confined  to  his 
country.  Even  the  department,  an 
institution  not  yet  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old,  often  succeeds  in  inspiring  a 
strong  local  attachment ;  and  there  are 
such  unexpected  institutions  as  a 
“  Society  des  lettres,  sciences  et  arts  de 
I’Aveyron  ”.  Such  local  patriotism 
flourishes  in  Great  Britain  only  north 
of  the  Tweed  or  west  of  the  Welsh 
border,  and  in  Germany  scarcely  at  all. 
It  Is  part  of  the  French  sentimental 
attachment  to  the  soil.  The  problem 
of  national  security,  of  the  inviolability 
of  his  native  soil  is  envisaged  by  the 
Frenchman  with  a  kind  of  parochial, 
almost  personal,  intensity. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  do  more, 
in  a  short  review,  than  indicate  the 
quality  of  this  full  and  suggestive  book. 
Dr.  Curtius,  after  sketching  the  geo¬ 
graphical  and  historical  backgrounds  of 
the  French  character,  methodically 
traces  its  working  in  such  characteristic 
manifestations  as  literature,  music, 
religion  and  education.  The  last 
chapter  ends  with  an  acute  analysis  of 
the  French  habit  of  personifying  La 
France  ;  and  much  of  the  argvunent  is 
summed  up  in  a  telling  quotation  from 
Marcel  Proust,  who  somewhere  con¬ 
trasts  the  “  immense  €tre  humain 
appel4  France  ”  (translated,  the  phrase 
would  at  once  become  ridiculous)  with 
the  "  conglomerate  of  individuals  which 
makes  up  Germany.”  It  should  be 
added  that  the  book,  besides  being 
valuable,  is  also  extremely  readable ; 
and  a  fair  share  of  credit  for  this  should 
go  to  the  skilful  translator. 

John  Hallett. 
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AQUAKELLEN 

by  Richard  Church 


POEMS  AND  TRANSLATIONS,  by 

Robin  Flower.  Constable,  ys.  6d. 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
books  of  poetry  published  this  century 
has  just  appeared.  Dr.  Robin  Flower 
is  well  known  as  a  Gaelic  scholar.  His 
nature,  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  form 
of  his  verse,  have  made  his  poetry  to 
rest  content  under  a  bushel.  But  now 
beauty  will  out,  and  here  is  a  collection 
of  his  poems,  and  his  translations, 
which  are  also  poems,  that  will 
creep  into  people’s  hearts  like  the 
memory  of  the  wind,  of  birds  singing 
in  childhood,  of  first  meetings,  and  the 
last  words  before  death. 

The  general  quality  of  the  collection 
is  of  the  texture  of  brook-water.  The 
verse,  the  words  chosen,  are  crystalline 
yet  mobile.  One  looks,  and  sees  at 
first — nothing  !  Only  a  transparency, 
a  sense  of  something  flowing  over  the 
fixed  pebbles — the  facts  and  feelings — 
below,  causing  them  to  shudder  with 
light,  and  tremble  with  shadow.  Then 
on  second  sight  one  sees  the  quiet  force 
of  that  medium  through  which  one  is 
looking ;  one  sees  its  rhythmic,  muscu¬ 
lar  flow,  sliding  over  the  bedrock  of 
meaning  “  too  vehemently  to  break 
upon  it.” 

I  could  quote  a  dozen  poems  to  show 
examples  of  this  artist's  skill,  but  I  must 
restrain  my  pleasure  and  leave  the 
readers  who  will  buy  this  book  to 
discover  delights  for  themselves.  To 
show  how  Dr.  Flower  can  use  an 
old-fashioned  quatrain  and  give  it  new 
life,  I  would  refer  to  a  poem  called 
"  Joy’s  Immortality,”  telling  how 
Memory,  the  mother  of  the  arts,  brings 
immortality.  The  poet  recalls  a  bridal 
party  whose  figures  have  long  since 
grown  old  and  died. 


"  But  still  I  see  them  dancing  on, 

The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  ; 

The  pained  and  mortal  flesh  is  gone. 
The  immortal  joys  abide. 

Their  eyes  in  every  flower  are  glad. 
Their  voice  in  every  song. 

As  they  were  still  but  lass  and  lad 
That  now  are  dead  so  long.” 

That  is  a  personal  picture,  a  recol¬ 
lection  of  real  life,  and  also  an  indirect 
statement  of  the  principle  of  art  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  Keats’  ”  Ode 
to  a  Grecian  Urn.”  It  is  this  faculty 
of  conveying  in  one  symbol  a  variety 
of  significance,  emotional,  actual,  and 
philosophic,  that  marks  the  true  poet. 
His  words  and  ideas  trail  clouds  of 
meaning. 

Now  to  show  Dr.  Flower’s  use  of 
free  measure,  here  is  a  piece  with 
rhythmic  shapeliness : 

"  She  sat  there,  the  strong  woman. 
Dark,  with  swift  eyes  alert  and 
laughter-lighted. 

And  gathering  that  wild  flock. 

This  on  her  knee,  that  at  her  side, 
another 

Crouched  hiding  elfin-eyed  under 
tossed  hair ; 

A  calf,  unsteady-footed 
And  muzzled  with  a  stocking,  snuffed 
and  blundered. 

And  chickens  hither  and  thither 
Pecked  on  the  floor,  fluttered  on  loft 
and  settle. 

‘  Poets  ?  And  is  it  poets  ?  ' 

She  said.  ‘  The  day  has  been  when 
there  were  poets 

Here  on  the  Island,  yonder  on  the 
mainland. 
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And  my  own  father’s  father 
Was  the  chief  poet  of  the  Island. 
Wisha ! 

You’ld  go  to  the  well  up  there  to 
draw  the  water 

And  talk  a  spell  maybe,  and  come 
back  to  him 

And  he’ld  have  the  poem  for  you, 
clean  and  clever. 

He  had  the  wit.  If  only  he’d  had 
learning. 

Mother  of  God !  ’tis  he  would  have 
been  a  poet.’  ” 

Finally,  as  a  translation  from  the 
Gaelic,  Mr.  Flower  shows  the  Keltic 
twilight  as  it  reaUy  is,  the  twilight  of 
dawn  rather  than  evening,  the  magical 
moment  “  when  out  of  night  Earth 
rolls  her  dewy  sides  ”  and  the  laughter 
of  intangible  and  inhuman  life  breaks 
over  the  world.  Objects  then  become 
minimised  and  doubly  distinct  to  the 
chill-braced  nerves  of  the  eye.  Folk 
songs  are  born,  hard  and  clear-cut, 
fierce  music  leading  to  golden  ages  of 
song  that  flourish  and  then  pass  as  the 
language  decays.  Dr.  Flower  translates 
from  that  Golden  Age  of  Irish  Poetry, 
and  he  carries  into  modem  English 
the  sparkle  and  buoyance  of  those 
songs,  made  in  days  when 

''  God  for  his  comfort  sent  a  flight 
Of  birds  angelically  bright 
That  sang  above  the  darkling  lake 
A  song  unceasing  for  his  sake. 

’Twas  thus  they  chanted,  all  and 
some 

‘  Come  hither,  Patrick  !  hither  come  ! 
Shield  of  the  Gael,  thou  light  of  story. 
Appointed  star  of  golden  glory  1  ’ 
Thus  singing  all  these  fair  birds  smite 
The  waters  with  soft  wings  in  flight 
Till  the  dark  lake  its  gloom  surrenders 
And  rolls  a  tide  of  silvery  splendours.” 

Ah,  yes.  Dr.  Flower  has  the  wit  and 
he  has  the  learning.  So,  Mother  of 
God,  he  is  indeed  a  poet ! 


NEW  BEARINGS  IN  ENGLISH 
POETRY,  by  F.  R.  Leavis.  Chatto 
and  W Indus.  6s. 

POETS  IN  BRIEF  :  ALFRED,  LORD 
TENNYSON  AND  THOMAS 
LOVELL  BEDDOES,  chosen  by 
F.  L.  Lucas.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  5s.  each. 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY  POETRY, 
chosen  by  John  Hayward.  Phoenix 
Library.  Chatto  &  Windus.  3s.  6d, 

In  Canada,  where  literature  obstinately 
refuses  to  flourish,  literary  folk  persist 
in  making  a  great,  and  vain,  to-do 
about  it.  In  England  we  are  as  stupid 
about  poetry.  We  want  to  believe 
that  great  and  significant  poetry  is 
being  produced  when  such  work  is 
only  notable  by  its  absence.  Mr. 
Leavis  is  right  in  believing  that  absence 
to  be  due  to  the  loss  of  all  our  old 
bearings,  to  the  fact  that  the  Romantic 
Tradition  was  worked  out,  and  that 
poetry  needs  a  re-orientation  and  a 
new  and  vital  contact  with  life. 

What  new  bearings  can  we  discover 
on  which  the  poets  of  the  future  can 
base  their  expeditions  and  chart  their 
courses  ?  Nothing  significantly  new 
has  happened  in  the  poetic  realm, 
except,  as  Mr.  Leavis  tells  us,  the  rise 
of  Mr.  Eliot  and  his  fellows — not  to 
call  them  followers.  These,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Mr.  Leavis,  are  the  pioneers 
of  the  poetry  of  the  future,  the  great 
innovators  who  already  have  given 
poetry  a  new  lease  of  life.  Pioneers, 
indeed,  they  are  ;  innovators,  certainly. 
But  for  the  rest  it  is  hard  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  significance  is  in 
proportion  to  this  writer’s  claims. 
There  are  so  many  criteria  of  what  is 
good  and  great  in  literature ;  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  only 
that  is  great  which  breaks  completely 
with  tradition,  and  is  in  general  so 
obscure  and  abstruse  that  only  the 
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“  cultured  ”  minority  can  understand 
or  appreciate  it.  Cataclysms  there  are, 
in  literature  as  in  life,  from  which 
emerge  forms  previously  unknown. 
But  as  a  rule  there  are  found  beside 
them  other  novelties,  grafted  upon  and 
springing  through  development  from 
older  tradition  ;  so  that  English  poetry, 
deep  as  may  be  its  present  valley  of 
humiliation,  may  still  have  other  stars 
to  steer  by  than  the  wan,  dejected 
luminaries  to  which  Mr.  Leavis  hitches 
his  car  for  a  tow. 

Probably  the  truth  is  that 
poetry  languishes  because  the  world 
in  general  is  at  the  moment  like  Mr. 
Eliot's  :  a  world  in  which  the  traditions 
are  bankrupt,  the  cultures  uprooted 
and  withering,  and  the  advance  of 
civilisation  seems  to  mean  death  to 
distinction  of  spirit  and  fineness  of 
living.”  Certainly  the  poets  of  Mr. 
Leavis’s  choice,  with  their  failure  at 
adaptation  to  the  world  and  their 
poetry  of  admitted  frustration,  seem 
ripe  and  even  looking  for  death.  If 
thfe  future  of  English  poetry  resides 
to-day  in  writers  of  whose  work  it  is 
“  necessary  to  say  elementary  things  ” 
to  those  poets’  own  contemporaries,  we 
might  as  well  do  away  with  our  versi¬ 
fiers  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  croak. 

Turning  backward,  we  can  still  gain 
pleasure  and  even  edification,  and  the 
Cambridge  series  of  ”  Poets  in  Brief  ” 
will  be  warmly  welcomed  as  a  relief 
from  current  anthologism,  if  only 
because  of  the  wider  selection  it  allows 
from  individual  poets.  Mr.  Lucas  is 
an  admirable  editor.  Scholarship,  wit, 
and  a  gift  for  epigram  mark  his  intro¬ 
ductions  here  as  something  out  of  the 
common  run ;  his  selections  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Both  the  books 
here  under  review  are  welcome,  the 
Tennyson  for  its  fine  and  judicious 
appraisal  of  a  poet  in  eclipse,  the 
^ddoes  for  the  wider  knowledge  it 


enables  of  that  strange  and  brilliant 
anachronism,  the  literary  blood-brother 
of  Webster. 

Mr.  Hayward  has  striven,  and  I 
think  succeeded,  in  the  difficult  task  of 
compiling  a  nineteenth-century  antho¬ 
logy  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
rest.  That,  in  an  age  of  anthologies, 
is  and  can  be  perhaps  its  only  recom¬ 
mendation,  except  to  those  who  want  an 
anthology  to  match  other  volumes  of 
the  Phoenix  Library. 

John  Linnell. 


AUTHORS  AND  THE  BOOK  TRADE, 
by  Frank  Swinnerton.  Gerald  Howe. 
5s. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES,  by  W.  C.  Berwick 
Sayers.  Allen  &  Unwin,  los.  6d. 

Mr.  Frank  Swinnerton  is  an  acute 
and  penetrating  critic  (his  book  on 
Gissing  is  one  of  the  best  literary  studies 
of  this  century) ;  a  sympathetic  re¬ 
viewer,  whom,  how’ever,  it  rightly  takes 
a  very  good  book  indeed  to  excite; 
a  valued  publishers’  reader  for  fifteen 
years ;  and  a  highly  distinguished 
novelist  much  too  good  to  be  kept 
forever  out  of  his  kingdom.  In  short, 
almost  perfectly  and,  at  the  least,  very 
admirably  equipped  for  the  task  that 
he  sets  himself  in  this  book,  which  has 
an  appeal  infinitely  wider  than  one 
would  surmise  from  this  restrictive 
title :  the  whole  of  the  intelligent 
reading  public  is  vitally  concerned; 
so,  too,  are  publishers,  “  readers,”  re¬ 
viewers,  literary  agents,  as  w'ell  as 
booksellers  and  authors.  Mr.  Swinner¬ 
ton  has  an  alert  and  delightfully  open 
mind  ;  he  tempers  the  caution  of  long 
experience  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
true  lover  of  literature ;  he  can  be 
caustic  (as  seldom)  and  trenchant  (as 
often),  but  he  is  also  truly  witty  and 
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naturally  humorous ;  he  has  good  to 
say  of  all,  even  while  he  knows  and 
points  out  the  faults  and  failings  of 
all ;  and  he  writes  lucidly  and 
pointedly.  In  its  tone,  its  atmosphere, 
the  book  is  like  the  best  dry  champagne. 

In  "  Who  Would  be  a  Writer  ?  ”  he 
tells  us  that  no  one  should  be — unless 
he  has  remarkable  talent  or  genius ; 
but  he  does  not,  like  so  many  reviewers, 
think  that  considerable  (or  even  a 
small)  talent  is  synonymous  with 
genius.  He  is  at  his  wittiest  and  most 
human  in  "  Why  Books  are  Publbhed,” 
at  his  most  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
in  "  The  Reading  Public.”  In  ”  The 
Publishers’  Reader,”  "Literary 
Agents,”  and  "  Booksellers  ”  he  is 
eloquently  justificatory  and  informative 
about  those  much  maligned  and  little 
understood  persons :  the  titular  cases 


are  set  forth  with  rare  ability.  In 
"  Reviewers  ”  he,  for  the  most  part, 
attacks  many  vices  in  the  present 
system  or  rather  systems  of  reviewing. 
"  The  Size  and  Price  of  Books  ”  and 
“  Authors  and  Advertising  ”  contain 
much  that  every  author  should  read 
and  that  every  publisher  will  cor¬ 
roborate. 

Mr.  Berwick  Sayers,  splendid 
librarian  and  stimulating  theorist,  has 
written  a  pertinent  book — ^No.  3  in 
the  invaluable  Library  Association 
Series — in  which  he  deals  not  only 
with  the  general  culture  of  children, 
but  also,  very  practically  and  clearly, 
with  the  actual  technique  of  the  subject. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  to  include 
those  photographs  ;  the  select  reading- 
lists  an  even  happier  inspiration. 

Eric  Partridge. 


THREE  NOTABLE  BIOGRAPHIES 


THE  LIFE  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE, 
by  Stephen  Gwy nn .  T hornton  Butter- 
worth.  15s. 

Horace  Walpole  is  a  figure  in  English 
life  and  literature  eeisier  to  disdain 
than  to  dislike.  His  contemporaries, 
however,  did  neither.  If  he  was  not 
a  great  writer  or  in  any  sense  a  great 
man,  he  had  the  saving  grace  of  being 
aware  of  the  fact.  What  he  really 
did  possess  was  personality,  and  the 
power  of  projecting  it,  in  his  letters, 
across  space  to  his  correspondents  and 
through  time  to  us.  He  lives  by,  and 
in,  his  letters.  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn 
avows  this  biography  to  have  been 
written  for  readers  lacking  courage  to 
tackle  the  eighteen,  or  even  the  briefer 
edition  of  nine,  volumes  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  this  agreeable  account 


of  an  agreeable  being  should  certainly 
send  many  the  more  readily  to  the 
larger  compilations.  Walpole  has  been 
written  about  before,  and  written  about 
well,  but,  as  Mr.  Desmond  MacCarthy 
has  said,  Mr.  Gwynn’s  portrait  is  so 
pleasant,  so  fair,  and  indeed  kind,  that 
even  those  who  already  know  Walpole 
well  will  welcome  it. 

Mr.  Gwynn  is,  like  Mr.  MacCarthy, 
like,  for  that  matter,  Horace  Walpole 
himself,  an  urbane  writer,  content  to 
accept  from  his  subject  what  that 
subject  has  to  give,  without  grumbling 
at  the  lack  of  higher  qualities.  It  may 
itself  be  superficial  to  label  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  superficial,  but  the 
suggestion  has  a  truth  not  wholly 
lacking  in  profundity.  It  was  a  period 
of  privilege  rotten  in  decay,  of  an 
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English  gentleman  to  be  ‘  qualified  for 
any  post  which  he  had  influence  enough 
to  secure,”  of  a  cold  and  shallow  com¬ 
mon  sense  that  ended  all  too  easily  in 
frank  self-interest.  Walpole  belonged 
to  his  age.  He  accepted  the  sinecures 
and  perquisites  which  came  his  way 
without  much  evident  sense  of  any 
responsibility  incurred  ;  his  duties  as 
a  member  of  Parliament  were  seldom 
allowed  to  weigh  heavily  upon  him. 
Far  more  important  to  him  were  the 
gimcrackery  of  Strawberry  Hill,  his 
dilettante  literary  labours,  his  social 
engagements,  his  correspondence.  He 
did  not,  as  Mr.  Gwynn  says,  care  much 
for  things  that  were  real.  Like  his 
friend  Madame  du  Deffand,  he  abhorred 
enthusiasm,  preferred  facts  to  theories, 
"  hated  metaphysics  and  loved  the  dry 
light  of  the  intellect — sometimes  for 
the  fine  things  it  showed  (him),  but 
more  often  for  the  pleasure  of  laughter.” 
He  was,  in  fact,  studiously  superficial, 
with  no  real  understanding  of  poetry 
and  valuing  books  "  not  for  the 
thoughts  or  imaginings  they  stored  up, 
but  for  the  food  they  gave  to  his 
curiosity.”  All  these  things  made  him 
a  bad  critic  but  an  admirable  observer 
and  recorder.  Only  "  the  wit  and 
the  worldling  ”  could  have  preserved 
for  us  so  completely  the  very 
atmosphere  of  that  witty  and  worldly 
age. 

Walpole  must  then,  like  his  century, 
be  taken  for  what  he  was.  Mr.  Gwynn 
is  kind  to  him.  In  the  matter  of 
Madame  du  Deffand,  he  makes  out  the 
best  case  for  him,  and  he  permits  no 
mockery  when  the  old  man  in  his  turn 
succumbs  to  younger  charms.  Yet 
the  final  impression  is  one  of  justice. 
The  man  has  been  revealed  for  what 
he  was,  without  harshness  or  suppres¬ 
sion.  That  is  the  true  art  of  biography. 

Geoffrey  West. 


A  MEMOIR.  BY  HIS  SON, 
GEORGE  MACAULAY  TRE- 

VELYAN.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

12S.  6d. 

Professor  G.  M.  Trevelyan’s  Memoir 
of  his  illustrious  father  is  a  book  for  the 
biographical  epicure  ;  in  many  respects 
it  might  well  serve  as  a  model  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  presentation.  The  life  it 
describes  extended  over  ninety  years; 
was  occupied  in  the  high  places  of 
politics  and  literature  during  a  period 
of  comprehensive  change  and  evolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  ”  drank  delight  of  ”  fellow¬ 
ship  with  many  of  the  most  represent¬ 
ative  minds  of  its  generation.  Yet  the 
biographer  compresses  his  portrait  into 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  that 
without  the  faintest  suggestion  of 
tenuity  or  haste  ;  indeed,  he  contrives 
within  that  modest  space  to  present, 
not  only  a  study  of  character  and 
strong  personality,  but  the  very  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  age,  at  first  radiant  with 
the  sunlight  of  prosperity  and  content, 
then  slowly  overshadowed  by  the 
gathering  clouds  of  political  unrest, 
and  finally  shattered  by  the  devastation 
of  the  Great  War.  Through  these 
violent  disruptions  his  subject  moves 
with  the  dignity  and  self-restraint  of  a 
race  that  is  now  fast  vanishing  from 
the  countryside,  a  race  of  men  who 
knew  themselves  to  be  born  to  respons¬ 
ibility,  and  shouldered  the  yoke  with 
courage  rooted  in  character  and  con¬ 
duct — the  old  ruling  class  of  English 
”  gentlemen  ”,  who  believed  in  the 
destiny  of  their  country,  and  devoted 
their  lives  to  its  service. 

The  skill  with  which  this  portrait 
is  compressed  into  its  narrow  but  vivid 
area  is  a  practically  perfect  example  of 
the  art  of  the  biographer.  The  story 
rounds  itself  from  the  picture  of  the 
home  circle  in  the  country  house,  where 
a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  conduct  was 
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the  first  lesson  of  the  nursery,  and 
where  a  healthy  pleasure  in  sport  was 
tempered  by  the  obligations  of 
"noblesse  oblige.”  We  pass  to  the 
Harrow  of  Vaughan,  where  scholarship 
and  love  of  letters  flourished  in  spite 
of  the  rowdyism  of  a  youthful  bear¬ 
garden,  and  so  to  Trinity,  Cambridge, 
the  alma  mater  to  whom  George  Otto 
Trevelyan  felt  for  all  the  rest  of  his 
life  the  passionate  loyalty  which  an 
Athenian  felt  towards  Athens.  Those 
were  the  days  of  keen  social  unity  in 
the  college,  which  was  as  proud  of  its 
class-list  as  of  its  place  upon  the  river  ; 
and  Trevelyan,  who  had  won  the  prize 
poem  three  years  following  at  Hcirrow, 
soon  found  himself  in  high  popular 
repute  as  a  wit  and  satirist.  The 
admiration  was  perhaps  a  little 
"  heady  ”  ;  at  any  rate  his  son  suggests 
that  he  had  not  yet  learnt  that  invari¬ 
able  courtesy  and  modest  justice  which 
were  characteristics  of  his  maturity, 
while  some  of  his  excursions  into 
university  journalism  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  his  parents,  and  may 
also  have  estranged  his  tutors.  His 
independence,  however,  pulled  itself 
together  before  the  Tripos,  from  which 
he  emerged  as  second  classic  of  his  year, 
with  Abbott  above  him,  and  Cornish 
next  below — a  sufficient  vindication  of 
his  scholarship  and  taste. 

He  was  designed  for  politics  by  cir¬ 
cumstance  and  inclination,  and  he  took 
his  place  at  once  in  that  close  corpor¬ 
ation  of  London  Society,  to  which 
"entrance  could  neither  be  demanded 
nor  purchased.”  Socially  he  was  a 
Whig,  but  in  politics  he  became  a 
Radical,  largely  under  the  influence  of 
John' Bright.  He  admired  Gladstone, 
but  was  not  attracted  by  him  ;  had  he 
courted  that  Grand  Old  Man  a  little 
more  assiduously,  he  might  perhaps 
have  risen  to  higher  political  honours. 
He  will,  however,  always  fill  his  place 


in  history  as  the  man  who  had  the 
courage  to  accept  the  Chief  Secretary¬ 
ship  of  Ireland,  immediately  after  the 
crime  of  Phoenix  Park,  and  the  admin¬ 
istrative  power  to  restore  peace  and 
order  without  resorting  to  violence. 
He  was  happiest,  no  doubt,  when  he 
had  escaped  from  the  political  arena. 
His  marriage  was  ideal ;  his  home 
became  the  centre  of  his  affections; 
studying  and  writing  were  his  natural 
vocation.  His  biographies  of  Macaulay 
and  Fox  will  never  lose  their  place  in 
the  country’s  literature.  As  his  son 
says,  ”  he  had  his  own  emotional, 
historical,  and  literary  way  of  looking 
at  the  world  and  all  that  happened  in 
it  ”  ;  and  this  habit  of  mind  may  have 
sometimes  blurred  his  vision.  But,  as 
a  writer,  he  had  the  touch  that  makes 
alive,  the  touch  that  is  only  acquired 
by  the  great  of  heart.  That  touch  has 
descended  from  father  to  son,  and  lights 
up  every  page  of  this  glowing  tribute 
to  a  character  at  once  simple  and 
profound,  ironic  but  gentle,  vigorous, 
humane,  and  in  all  human  relation¬ 
ships  impeccably  sincere. 

Arthur  Waugh. 


LIFE  OF  SIR  MICHAEL  HICKS- 
BEACH,  by  Lady  Victoria  Hicks- 
Beach.  Macmillan.  30s.  net. 

It  is,  perhaps,  only  a  coincidence  that 
we  have  in  the  same  year  and  covering 
much  the  same  period  both  Lady  Gwen¬ 
dolen  Cecil’s  new  volumes  of  the  Life 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  this  very  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  account  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s  great  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  also  by  a  gifted  and  most 
understanding  daughter.  But  the  two 
biographies  should  be  read  side  by  side 
by  all  who  desire  full  acquaintance  with 
the  political  history  of  the  closing 
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nineteenth  century,  and  both  should  be 
supplemented  by  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill’s  account  of  his  father. 

Randolph  Churchill  stood  for  a  good 
deal  in  the  earlier  part  of  Hicks-Beach’s 
political  career.  They  met  first  in 
1876  when  Hicks-Beach  was  Chief 
Secretary  in  Dublin  and  Churchill  came 
there  as  private  secretary  to  his  father, 
the  Viceroy.  The  result  was  a  friend¬ 
ship  ruffled  indeed  now  and  again  by 
Randolph’s  political  storms  and  indis¬ 
cretions,  but  never  broken.  It  was 
largely  to  Hicks-Beach’s  urgency  that 
Randolph  owed  his  inclusion  in  the 
Salisbury  Cabinets  of  1885  and  1886, 
and  if  Sir  Michael  had  not  been  tied 
in  Dublin  at  the  critical  moment,  he 
might  have  been  able  to  avert  the 
rash  resignation  which  wrecked  a 
brilliant  career. 

This  friendship  is  rightly  stressed  by 
Sir  Michael’s  daughter,  for  it  throws 
into  relief  a  side  of  her  father’s  char¬ 
acter  not  generally  understood  by  the 
public.  The  generation  that  knew  Sir 
Michael  knew  him  as  a  great  public 
servant,  a  strong  and  just  Chief 
Secretary  in  Ireland,  a  patient  and 
tactful  Colonial  Secretaiy%  an  iron 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  keeping  a 
firm  hand  on  the  public  purse  and 
presenting  an  impregnable  front  to  any 
lavish  expender  of  national  money. 
"  Black  Michael  ”  became  his  nickname, 
and  black  his  looks  could  be,  if  con¬ 
fronted  by  either  incompetency,  hum¬ 
bug  or  self-seeking.  But  his  colleagues 
and  subordinates  knew  him  better. 
Even  so  radical  an  opponent  as  John 
Morley  regarded  him  not  only  as  the 
finest  speaker  of  his  generation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  also,  as  Morley 
put  it  to  Hicks-Beach  himself,  when 
learning  of  his  projected  resignation  of 
the  Chancellorship,  as  irreplaceable. 
His  going  is  "  one  of  the  worst  things 


that  has  happened  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country  for  many  a 
day.  We  may  play  the  fool  in  policy 
with  only  a  certain  amount  of  harm, 
but  to  play  the  fool  in  national  finance 
may  soon  do  more  harm  than  time  can 
repair.” 

Men  of  his  stamp  are,  indeed,  rare, 
men  who  put  public  duty  at  all  times 
and  always  before  personal  advance¬ 
ment,  or  private  grief.  It  fell  to  Hicks- 
Beach’s  lot  to  lose  an  adored  young 
wife,  who  died  with  her  baby  in  her 
first  confinement.  ”  From  that  time 
the  gaiety  of  youth  deserted  him,”  his 
daughter  writes ;  but  for  the  nine 
years  of  abiding  sorrow,  before  he 
found  consolation  in  a  second  and 
happy  marriage,  he  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  into  public  work.  Compar¬ 
atively  early  in  life  he  faced  possible 
blindness  and  the  loss  of  his  career 
with  unflinching  courage.  It  was  hap¬ 
pily  averted,  but  when  near  the  end  it 
again  threatened,  he  continued  to  work 
till  the  last  moment  in  his  efforts  to 
help  his  country’s  finances  during  the 
Great  War.  Though  after  1902  he 
never  again  held  office — as  a  convinced 
Free  Fooder  and  stern  supporter  of 
economy  on  armaments  he  would  not 
continue  with  the  Balfour-Chamberlain 
administrations — as  Lord  St.  Aldwyn 
he  did  valuable  work  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  as  a  Chairman  of  Committees, 
an  arbitrator  in  mining  disputes,  and 
an  expert  in  finance  and  banking  during 
the  War.  He  died  practically  in 
harness  a  few  days  after  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son  in  a  desert  action  in 
Egypt,  a  sorrow  which  he  was  spared 
only  because  he  was  too  weak  to  be 
told  of  it.  His  daughter  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  record,  private  as  well  as 
public,  which  she  has  in  these  two 
volumes  so  ably  set  down. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 
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LADY  CHATTERLEY’S  LOVER,  by 

D.  H.  Lawrence.  Seeker,  ys.  6d. 

The  evils  of  suppression,  as  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  “  first  authorised  British 
edition  ’’  of  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover 
shows,  are  visited  upon  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.  Ban  a  book  and  the 
smugglers,  pirates  and  expurgators 
get  to  work  and  become  the  strange 
and  uninvited  allies  of  those  who 
regard  themselves  ordained  to  prevent 
"  the  corruption  of  public  morals 
(One  does  not  know  what  the  phrase 
means  but  one  remembers  that  the 
charge  of  corrupting  the  morals  of  the 
youth  of  Athens  was  the  pretext  of 
the  murder  of  Socrates.)  And  this 
state  of  affairs  is  likely  to  continue  as 
long  as  the  law  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
generation  far  too  old  to  understand 
the  changes  in  morality,  custom  and 
speech  which  took  place  in  England  just 
l^fore  the  Great  War  and  are  now 
deeply  established ;  and  as  long  as  our 
demagogues  have  their  natural  spiritual 
allies  in  the  popular  press.  This  press 
can  survive  only  by  the  exploitation  of 
news  :  to  clamour  for  the  banning  of  a 
book  makes  a  better  story  by  titillating 
prurient  hopes — ^which  the  press  in¬ 
tends  to  defraud —  than  would  merely 
reviewing  the  book  without  prejudice 
or  ignoring  it  on  principle.  The  result 
is  that  until  this  press  acquires  a  moral 
sense,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
expect  or  desire  the  ban  on  writers 
like  Lawrence  to  be  lifted. 

The  popular  press,  was,  however, 
defrauded  of  its  “  rake  off  ”  on  Lady 
Chatterley’s  Lover.  Officialdom  had 
already  seized  the  book,  had  no  doubt 
winked  and  sniggered  over  words 
which  are  part  of  every  man’s  vocab¬ 
ulary — ^without  noticeable  "  corruption 
to  public  morals  ” — and  which  shock 
him  when  he  sees  them  in  black  and 


white  as  part  of  the  proud  heritage  of 
the  English  tongue.  We  used  not  to  be 
so  squeamish  nor  so  genteel.  D.  H. 
Lawrence  may  have  been  mistaken : 
"  prophetic  "  writers,  as  Mr.  E.  M. 
Forster  reminded  us,  suspend  their 
sense  of  humour.  His  fault,  which  the 
future  may  conceivably  hold  a 
virtue  in  him,  was  that  he  tried  to 
rescue  these  colloquialisms  from  the 
dirt  into  which  hatred  of  life  had 
thrown  them,  before  he  was  not  free 
of  that  hatred  himself.  In  straining 
after  the  sublime,  he  overstrained  and 
dropped  into  the  ridiculous.  What  he 
and  ourselves  needed  was  the  humane. 
The  ranting  of  Lawrence  is  so  frequently 
indistinguishable,  alas,  from  the  ranting 
of  his  censors ;  but  his  anger  is  the 
anger  of  life  against  the  living  dead. 

Because  of  its  irrelevant  issues 
censorship  has  not  only  made  it  difficult 
to  see  Lawrence  whole  and  to  put  all 
these  silly  charges  of  pornography  in 
their  place,  but  it  has  artfully  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  this  question  seem 
the  most  important  one.  His  doctrine 
is  not  censored  :  it  is  his  dramatbation 
of  it  in  hb  prophetic  art  which  is  made 
to  suffer. 

Thb  expurgated  edition  b  the  final 
crime  against  him.  One  felt  a  note 
of  regret  in  the  popular  press  when— 
the  new  edition  of  Lady  Chatterley’s 
Lover  being  expurgated — ^there  was 
nothing  to  exploit.  It  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  that  Lawrence’s  trustees  for 
some  reason  felt  justified  in  making 
cuts  in  the  book  which  he  himself 
refused  to  make  during  hb  lifetime. 
The  result  b  that  what  was  in  the 
original  not  very  good  Lawrence  has 
been  deprived  of  half  its  point  and 
much  of  its  poetry.  A  rather  ludicrous 
scene  has  gone  too — sublime  and 
ridiculous  together — and  what  remains 
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is  a  commonplace  story,  njuve  in 
characterisation,  pointless  yet  flooded 
with  his  curious  slovenly  vitality.  It 
is  this  vitality  which  over  and  over 
again  redeems  the  preacher  in  Law¬ 
rence,  as  it  redeemed  Dickens.  The 
original  had  bursts  of  lyrical  prose 
which,  in  a  great  degree,  transformed 
the  book — but  the  most  important  of 
these  have  had  to  go.  Beyond  this  one 
can  say  no  more  for  it  would  be  unfair 
to  discuss  the  book  in  detail.  It  is 
not  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover  as  Lawrence 
wrote  it  and  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  left  it  unpublished  until  such 
time  as  our  guardians  recover  their 
sense  of  proportion.  There  is  a  good 
case  to  be  made,  in  view  of  our  national 
temperament,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
obvious  pornography  which  is  displayed 
in  our  chemists’  shops  ;  but  there  is  no 
case  for  the  suppression  of  serious 
works  and  works  of  art. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


THAT  WAS  YESTERDAY,  by  Storm 
Jameson.  Heinemann.  8s.  6d. 

SALE  BY  AUCTION,  by  Geoffrey 
Dennis.  Heinemann.  ys.  6d. 

JOB,  by  Joseph  Roth.  Heinemann. 
ys.  6d. 

Miss  Storm  Jameson’s  new  novel 
depicts  the  married  life  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Hervey  Vane.  We  may  take 
the  life  first.  Hervey  lives  in  cheap 
lodgings  in  the  towns  in  which  Penn, 
her  husband,  is  a  schoolmaster.  During 
the  War,  when  he  can  no  longer  defer 
joining  up,  she  lives  in  cheap  lodgings 
in  the  towns  where,  as  a  Flying  Corps 
officer,  he  is  billeted.  She  has  a  son, 
whose  arrival  she  does  not  welcome, 
but  whom  she  soon  comes  to  love  more 
than  anything  or  anybody  else.  She 
cordially  dislikes  Penn’s  sanctimonious 


father  and  jealous  mother,  and  loves 
her  clumsy,  heroic  brother  Jake,  who 
is  killed  in  action.  Later,  she  feels  a 
temporary  attraction  to  a  Texan  officer, 
but  cannot  bring  herself  to  accept  his 
proposals ;  and  at  last  she  goes  off  by 
herself  to  a  job  in  an  advertising  firm, 
so  that  she  may  make  money  for  her 
son.  Penn  is  a  thoroughly  unpleasant 
fellow,  callous  and  didactic,  cruel  to  her 
while  she  is  expecting  her  child,  com¬ 
pletely  selfish,  and  not  over-honest. 
After  Richard’s  birth,  her  love  for  him 
begins  steadily  to  fade. 

Miss  Storm  Jameson  excels  in  the 
portrayal  of  women  instinct  with 
vitality  and  abundant  in  charm.  This 
indefinable  charm  seems  to  belong 
almost  magically  to  her  characters ; 
she  can  insist  upon  the  ugly  line  of 
Hervey ’s  jaw,  and  make  her  guilty  of 
all  kinds  of  clumsiness,  without  in  the 
least  disturbing  the  precious  quality. 
Hervey  is  a  worthy  addition  to  a  long 
gallery  of  distinguished  portraits.  Her 
character  is  a  patchwork.  *'  She  pre¬ 
tended  that  she  was  stolid  and  sane. 
Actually  she  was  violent,  eccentric, 
cat-nervous,  and  sensitive  to  the  verge 
of  mania.”  She  was  personally  untidy 
and  down-at-heel,  yet  violently  house¬ 
proud.  She  starved  herself  consist¬ 
ently,  and  bought  her  baby  ruinously 
expensive  clothes.  She  was  ambitious 
to  write,  and  ultimately  succeeded. 

”  The  truth  was  that  she  had  no 
direct  impulse  to  write.  Her  mind  was 
turned  in  on  itself,  wings  beating  the 
over-charged  air,  producing  nothing. 
She  was  consumed  by  ambition.  It 
poured  itself  into  tormenting  visions, 
in  which,  even,  the  two  unreconciled 
Herveys,  the  living  unasking  dreamer 
and  the  shrewd  greedy  possessive  doer, 
faced  each  other  in  the  postures  of 
their  fatal  quarrel.” 

Her  character  enlivens  and  makes  of 
absorbing  interest  a  story  which  is  in 
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Miss  Storm  Jameson’s  best  vein — 
passionate,  generous,  and  charged  with 
anger  against  cruelty  and  stupidity 
in  whatever  guise. 

Sale  by  Auction  has  been  generally 
voted  a  disappointment,  but  to  one 
reader  at  least  it  seems  a  happy  augury 
for  the  future  of  a  first-rate  novelist. 
It  is  not  on  a  level  with  its  predecessors, 
but  it  is  evidence  that  *AIr.  Dennis  is 
chosen  by  his  subjects,  rather  than 
vice  versa  ;  and  it  is  relatively  a  failure 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  subject 
which  chose  Mr.  Dennis  in  this  instance 
has  not  been  able  to  stand  up  to  the 
impact  of  his  attention.  The  story 
turns  upon  the  suicide  of  Cecil  Cass, 
when  he  is  discovered  in  an  intrigue 
with  the  wife  of  Moses  Smeanly,  his 
employer.  Cecil  had  made  a  lucky 
marriage,  in  that  his  wife  was  heiress 
to  possessions  much  coveted  by  a 
number  of  other  possible  legatees. 
Understanding  that  his  suicide  meant 
that  he  could  not  face  her  offended 
dignity,  and  that  therefore  she  had 
failed  him,  Amabel  wished  to  sell  her 
house  and  her  possessions ;  and  the 
sale  with  its  ramifications  makes  the 
plot  of  the  book.  The  characters  are 
rich  and  varied,  but  Mr.  Dennis  knows 
all  about  them  the  very  moment  they 
appear.  He  gives  us  a  masterly  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each.  The  description  of  the 
auctioneer  could  hardly  te  bettered: 
it  is  so  complete  that  there  is  no  need 
for  the  poor  man  to  do  anything  at  all, 
and  the  end  of  the  book  finds  Mr.  Dennis 
in  a  position  to  say  triumphantly  "  I 
told  you  so  ”  about  every  single  figure 
in  it.  He  has,  for  a  time  at  any  rate, 
got  his  Dickens  wrong  ;  but  the  ability 
the  book  shows  is  almost  terrifying,  and 
the  occasional  ferocious  lapses  of  taste 
join  with  ever5dhing  else  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Dennis  will  soon  write  a  major  novel. 

Job  is  one  of  those  novels  which, 
though  by  all  the  rules  they  ought  to 


be  failures,  insist  obstinately  on  turning 
out  complete  successes.  In  the  story 
of  the  Biblical  Job,  we  are  at  least 
supplied  with  a  reason — of  a  sort — ^for 
the  misfortunes  which  afflict  him.  He 
is  a  prominent  man,  and  a  good  target 
for  the  devil.  But  Mendel  Singer 
was  in  no  sense  prominent,  and  Herr 
Roth  has  not  troubled  to  give  us  any 
reason  why  he  should  have  been  chosen 
to  suffer  such  a  cascade  of  misfortune, 
after  a  brief  elevation  to  what  was 
no  more  than  the  level  of  ordinary 
decent  human  happiness.  Mendel 
Singer  was  a  poor  and  pious  teacher. 
He  had  one  daughter,  two  strong  sons, 
and  an  idiot,  on  whom  his  wife  Deborah 
lavished  all  her  devotion.  A  Rabbi 
told  her  that  the  boy  would  recover  and 
grow  strong,  but  not  for  many  years ; 
and  that  therefore  she  was  to  remain 
by  him  always.  But  one  strong  son 
was  taken  for  the  army,  the  second 
escaped  only  by  emigrating  to  America, 
and  thither,  at  long  last,  the  impover- 
bhed  family  went  to  join  him,  leaving 
Menuchim  the  idiot  behind.  For  a 
while  Mendel's  affairs  prosper,  though 
not,  one  would  have  thought,  suffici¬ 
ently  to  arouse  either  divine  or  diabolic 
jealousy.  Still,  from  whatever  source, 
misfortunes  crowd  upon  him.  He 
should  die  :  resignedly,  without  hope, 
he  lives  on.  Then,  suddenly,  comes 
salvation.  The  idiot  Menuchim  has 
recovered,  grown  strong,  and  become 
a  noted  musician.  He  finds  and  recog¬ 
nizes  his  father,  and  the  two  are  united 
in  a  final  happiness. 

Herr  Roth  tells  this  story  with  a 
simplicity  and  a  power  of  observation 
which  can  only  be  called  inevitable. 
The  most  casual  and  insignificant 
incidents  are  made  one  with  the  texture 
of  the  whole  book,  not  by  any  ingenuity 
of  construction,  but  by  a  glow  in  the 
mind  which  has  perceived  them. 

L.  A.  G.  Strong. 
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A  DIALOGUE  IN  LIMBO 


SUMMER  NIGHT,  by  Sylvia  Thomp¬ 
son.  Heinemann.  ys.  6d. 

THE  CLUB,  by  Barbara  Blackburn. 

Seeker,  ys.  6d. 

ISABEL,  by  Gerald  Gould.  Gollancz. 

ys.  6d. 

HOUSE  FOR  SALE,  by  Elissa  Landi. 

Chatio  &  Windus.  ys.  6d. 

These  four  novels  have  split  my  skull. 
A  devil  and  an  angel  are  left  talking. 

Devil  :  I'ell  them  the  truth,  even 
though  you  are  a  reviewer  ;  admit  that 
yon  would  despise  them  for  reading 
these  books,  which  are  in  fact  utterly 
unreadable. 

Angel  :  But  I  have  read  them  ;  and 
they  are  not  so  bad. 

Devil  :  So  bad  as  what  ? 

Angel  :  Well,  there  was  a  time  when 
I  belonged  to  a  circulating  library 
(don’t  sneer,  it  should  be  part  of  the 
education  of  every  critic),  and  in  that 
period,  much  I  may  say  to  my  enjoy¬ 
ment,  I  plumbed  depths  of  badness  in 
novel-reading  which  you,  poor  Devil, 
could  never  guess.  Love-stories,  detec¬ 
tive  stories,  society,  home.  Empire 
stories  !  Oh  your  peaks  of  literature 
are  all  very  fine  and  icy,  but  give  me  at 
times  the  lush  rankness,  the  sheer 
friendly  squalor  of  the  flats. 

Devil  :  This  is  what  you  call,  I 
suppose,  democracy  in  letters. 

Angel  :  You  pitch  your  tone  too 
high.  I  shall  say,  in  spite  of  you,  that 
Summer  Night  is  definitely  a  good 
novel,  and  that  The  Club,  though  below 
its  author’s  best,  is  a  clever  little  study 
of  the  commonplace. 

Devil  :  You  mean  that  the  book  is 
commonplace .  But  let  us  take  Summer 
Night  firet. 

Angel  :  I  enjoyed  it.  (Enjoyment 
by  the  way,  takes  a  higher  place  in  my 
scheme  of  criticism  than  in  yours). 


Theresa  Bitterne,  the  witty,  retired. 
Society  friend  of  Victorian  painters  and 
writers,  is  a  charming  old  war-horse  ; 
she  brings  an  almost  Meredithian  fine¬ 
ness  into  the  post-war  world  of 
nouveaux  riches  and  faded  gentlemen’s 
sons. 

Devil  :  "  .Almost  Meredithian.” 

Ha! 

Angel  :  Miss  Thompson  draws  her 
admirably.  The  son  is  a  promising 
artist :  with  such  a  mother  what  else 
could  he  be  ?  And  rather  indeter¬ 
minate  ;  real  promise,  but  not  a  real 
artist.  Then  he  is  attracted  by  two 
girls :  one  belonging  to  his  mother’s 
(and  his)  world,  ^e,  sensitive,  intelli¬ 
gent,  critical,  rather  too  much  de¬ 
tached  ;  the  other,  more  vital  sprig  of 
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a  big-business  family,  physically  per¬ 
fect,  charming,  and  intelligent,  too,  on 
the  surface.  He  marries  the  second,  of 
course.  The  rest  of  the  book  describes 
two  l5a'ical  years  of  marriage,  and  then 
the  gradual  showing  up  of  the  wife's 
childishness.  They  run  away  from 
each  other ;  you  expect  him  to  turn 
back  to  the  other  girl ;  but  they  make 
it  up. 

Devil  ;  Standing  in  the  doorway 
looking  at  their  child,  symbol  of  unity 
and  innocence.  H'm.  It's  been  done 
before. 

Angel  :  The  end  is  weak,  I  admit, 
because  only  then  would  their  real 
troubles  begin. 

Devil  :  Of  course.  And  the  book  is 
twice  as  long  as  it  should  be,  even  so. 
The  characters  degenerate  in  the  mind 
of  their  author  half-way  through  ;  she 
merely  goes  on  with  a  series  of  chess- 
moves  to  get  themintothe  final  position ; 
and  then — gives  up. 

Angel  :  You're  devilishly  exacting. 
For  all  its  faults,  the  book  is  witty, 
subtle,  sympathetic  and  makes  its  own 
atmosphere.  It  is  prettily  written  too. 
Yes,  I  liked  reading  it.  Now,  The 
Club  disappointed  me.  Miss  Black- 
bum's  Courage  for  Martha  was,  as  I 
remember  it,  a  novel  with  a  genuine 
ironic  quality.  There  is  irony  in  The 
Club,  but  it  has  gone  flat.  I  feel  that 
the  theme  of  a  Thames-side  club  for 
elderly  boozers  and  week-end  lovers 
needed  a  more  ferocious  pen.  Miss 
Blackburn  gives  a  very  competent,  a 
very  "  fair  "  picture  of  these  people  ; 
but  it  does  not  interest  me  more  than 
the  snapshots  in  illustrated  weeklies  of 
the  same  people  drinking  and  dancing 
with  the  weary  gaiety  of  three  in  the 
morning. 

Devil  :  You  are  coming  round,  I 
see.  What  about  Isabel  and  House  for 
Sale  ? 

Angel  :  Isabel  is  dull,  the  characters 


are  negative  and  alternately  modern 
(after  the  style  of  penny-paper  modern 
discussions)  and  in  passionate  moments 
melodramatic,  but  shamefacedly  so. 
Frankly,  the  whole  thing  is  so  bad,  and 
written  with  such  obvious  pains  that 
I  am  appalled. 

Devil  :  Ah ! 

Angel  :  In  House  for  Sale  the  author 
and  the  characters  sit  about  day¬ 
dreaming  and  doing  useless  little  things 
as  though  life  were  one  damned  Sunday 
afternoon  after  another.  I  couldn’t 
finish  it.  Perhaps  it  is  a  book  for  women, 
Idon’t  know.  The  moral  of  these  last  two 
novels  seems  to  be  that  an  intelligent 
critic  and  an  intelligent  actress  ought 
not  to  try  to  write  novels. 

Devil  :  A  better  moral  would  be  that 
no  one  ought  to  try  to  write  novels. 
However,  we’ll  shake  hands  on  that. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 


A  DAY'S  TALE,  by  Lewis  Gibbs. 
Dent.  ys.  6d.  net. 

FANTASTIC  TRAVELLER,  by  Maude 
Meagher.  Heinemann.  ys.  6d.  net. 
GREEN  BONDAGE,  by  Frances 
Ogilvie.  Nicholson& Watson,  ys.bd. 
net. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  author  dares 
to  experiment  in  a  first  novel ;  but, 
when  the  experiment  justifies  itself,  as 
it  certainly  does  in  Mr.  Lewis  Gibbs' 
A  Day's  Tale,  one  is  glad  that  he  did 
not  wait  for  a  settled  reputation  to 
afford  him  an  easier  hearing.  His 
book  is  like  an  impressionist  picture- 
leaving  a  large  background  in  shadow 
while  the  light  is  flashed  here  and  there 
upon  his  characters  as  the  events  of  a 
particular  day  cast  them  into  relief. 
All  the  most  important  characters— 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crompton,  their  young 
son,  his  headmaster,  and  others  at 
home  and  in  school,  come  to  life  with 
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little  persuasion ;  and  Mr.  Gibbs  has 
a  delightful  sense  of  situation  as  when 
the  boy  Nichols 

“  wanted  to  know  why  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  had  been  so  harshly  dealt 
with.  He  objected  that  people — so 
far  as  he  knew — ^were  not  put  to  death 
nowadays  for  lying. 

"  ‘  Hum/  said  Mr.  Creighton,  rousing 
himself  and  applying  twenty-seven 
years  of  experience  to  this  emergency, 
‘  now  if  you  look  back  to  verse  four — 
the  last  sentence — ^you  will  see  the 
reason :  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men, 
hut  unto  God' 

"  ‘  Yes,  Sir,’  said  the  boy  Nichols. 
He  was  satisfied,  perfectly  satisfied. 
True,  he  didn’t  understand  it ;  but 
then  he  was  accustomed  to  answers 
that  explained  nothing  and  yet  were 
perfectly  satisfactory.” 

Fantastic  Traveller  is  a  work  that  is 
bigger  in  conception  and  treated  with 
greater  maturity.  The  theme  is  a 
ifficult  one  to  handle — of  a  boy  who, 
from  earliest  childhood,  has  been 
dominated  by  those  objective  flights 
of  imagination  known  to  psychologists 
as  "  dissociation  ” — ^until  he  becomes 
completely  victimised  by  them.  In  his 
childhood  we  see  the  doud  gathering 
amid  the  hostile  atmosphere  of  his 
home,  and  it  never  completely  dis¬ 
sipates  ;  but  returns  to  him  again  and 
again  with  increasing  intensity — ^until  he 
meets  his  death  under  its  very  shadow. 

Miss  Meagher  tells  her  story  with 
sympathy  and  insight — ^with  beauty 
and  not  seldom  with  real  power.  The 
desperate  struggle  in  which  David 
becomes  involved  with  the  Mr.  Hyde 
within  him  makes  a  very  moving 
story ;  and,  if  she  fails  to  tuck  satis¬ 
factorily  away  some  of  her  important 
characters  before  the  end — (a  rather 
bad  fault) — she  certainly  gives  them  all 
life  and  motion  so  long  as  they  take 
part  in  her  story. 


Another  book  that  is  quite  as  good 
in  its  rather  different  way,  and  a 
really  amazing  achievement  for  a  first 
novel,  is  Miss  Frances  Ogilvie’s  Green 
Bondage.  Those  who  fear  from  its 
title  that  it  may  be  a  return  to  melo¬ 
drama  of  the  Adelphi  type  will  make 
a  big  mistake  if  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  put  off.  Here  and  there  Miss 
Ogilvie  appears  to  be  leading  us  into 
that  fatal  trap.  Then  she  will  suddenly 
skim  it,  and  lead  out  into  heroic 
realism  once  more  with  some  strikingly 
vivid  passage. 

The  war  breaks  through  and  takes 
its  toll  in  the  midst  of  the  story ;  but 
the  setting  is  the  tobacco  plantations 
in  Kentucky.  The  awful  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  nature  and  the 
even  more  desperate  struggle  to  make 
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a  livelihood  against  all  the  labours  and  become  utterly  engrossed  in  politics  to 
anxieties  and  dangers  in  planting,  and  the  exclusion  of  literature  and  shall 
cutting,  and  firing  in  the  tobacco  trade  look  forward  with  eager  anticipation 
is  told  by  the  author  with  the  relentless  to  the  appearance  of  a  second  novel 
observation  of  one  who  has  first  hand  from  his  pen  :  for  he  has  begun  with 
knowledge  ;  but  with  an  undercurrent  an  uncommonly  fine  first  one. 
of  indignation  that  is  never  allowed  to  The  other  two  books,  both  by  women, 
break  through  and  spoil  the  story,  are  in  quite  a  different  street.  They 
Ashley  Sampson.  have  none  of  Mr.  Carty’s  clear-cut 
objectivity.  The  New  Woman  and 

■  ,  - -  Himself  are  both  primarily  studies  of 

character.  Miss  Tottenham  portrays 
THE  IRISH  VOLUNTEER,  by  Julia  Carmody  (sold  by  her  mother  and 
Francis  Carty.  Dent.  ys.  6d.  brother  to  marry  a  man  she  had  never 

THE  NEW  WOMAN,  by  Luise  seen)  with  evident  sincerity  and  deep 
Tottenham.  GoUancz.  ys.  6d.  insight.  Her  monotonous  life  is  drawn 

HIMSELF,  by  Hazel  Murphy,  us  well  enough,  but  the  monotony 
Methuen,  ys.  6d.  spread  to  the  style  and  the  story 

inclines  to  drag.  The  fault  lies  mainly 
The  scenes  of  these  three  first  novels  in  the  method  of  presentation.  The 
are  all  laid  in  Ireland,  but  they  have  passing  of  time  is  seldom  indicated  at 
little  else  in  common.  Mr.  Carty’s  all,  but  the  atmosphere  of  pre-war 
Tailteann  Prize  novel  is  an  eminently  peasant  Ireland  is  re-created  with  great 
satisfactory  piece  of  work.  Here  is  no  skill.  It  is  both  a  promising  and  a 
bitterness  or  propaganda,  but  a  well-  disappointing  novel :  it  is  written  with 
told  story  of  an  epoch  in  Irish  history  a  conscientiousness  and  a  real  know- 
which,  please  God,  will  never  be  ledge  of  and  insight  into  the  manners, 
repeated.  Mr.  Carty  has  done  for  Art  customs  and  characters  of  the  Irish 
Russell  and  the  Trouble  very  much  peasantry,  but  it  inclines  to  make 
what  Mr.  Mottram  has  done  for  Skene  dull  reading. 

and  the  War :  and  just  as  there  is  no  Himself  is  a  tale  of  cruelty  and  of  the 
doubt  about  the  identity  of  East-  hatred  of  Rory  Quinn  which  it  inspired 
hampton,  so  we  may,  I  think,  safely  first  in  his  wife  and  then  in  his  daughter, 
guess  that  Dunmaly^s  is  not  very  far  It  is  an  awkwardly  constructed  story', 
from  Sligo,  for  which  Mr.  Carty,  who  being  cut  in  half  by  the  most  disgust- 
voted  against  the  Treaty  in  1921,  has  ingly  brutal  murder  I  have  met  in 
been  T.  D.  since  the  establishment  of  fiction :  and  its  climax,  though 
the  Free  State  and  has  recently  headed  ingenious  and  well  told — I  found  it 
the  poll  for  Fianna  Fail.  No  doubt  queerly  reminiscent  of  The  Shadow  of 
this  book  is  largely  autobiographical,  the  Glen — is  too  theatrical  to  be  really 
and  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Carty  has  no  effective.  Miss  Murphy  has  written  a 
other  book  to  write :  but  he  has  the  book  which  is  fundamentally  unsound 
simplicity  and  directness  of  style  that  but  readable,  while  Miss  Tottenham, 
make  for  real  strength — he  attains  his  though  she  not  infrequently  fails  to 
effects  with  the  minimum  of  w'ords  compel  the  attention,  has  produced  an 
consistent  with  perfect  clarity — and  altogether  more  ambitious  and  truthful 
I  found  his  book  profoundly  moving,  study. 

I  hope  he  will  not  allow  himself  to 


Helen  Gosse. 
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